




















Year in and year out, certain 
questions about life insurance 
are asked over and over again. 
Because they are of interest to so 
many people, we are answering 


these questions in these ads. 


q. 


*Do I lose everything if I can’t 
pay my premiums?” 


Fin 


Indeed you do not! If you are 
unable to pay your insurance 
premiums, you have four choices: 
(1) You can borrow against your 
policy—in most cases, enough to 
keep your insurance in eftect. 
Later you can repay the loan. 
(2) You can take Paid-Up Insur- 
ance for a smaller amount and 
never pay in another penny. (3) 
You can take Extended Insur- 
ance by which the full value of 
your policy will continue for a 





definite number of years, months 
and days. (4) You can surrender 
your policy for its cash value. 
These privileges are called 


non-forferture 


and many of them originated 
with Mutual Benefit Life. 
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While the steamboat was still an experiment 
Mutual Benefit Life instituted 





Non-Forfeiture 


The first steamboats were just coming into use, the first telegraph 
was just being perfected when the Mutual Benefit Life was 
chartered back in 1845. And from the beginning, the Company 
was owned by the policyholders themselves and operated for 

their benefit. Two years after its founding, the Company “bought 
back” the policy of a man unable to pay premiums. Three years 
later the Company made Paid-Up insurance available to any policy- 
holder who dropped his insurance. By 1879—at a time when 
non-payment of premiums often meant complete loss of everything 
already paid in—Mutual Benefit Life had incorporated in its 
policies every non-forfeiture feature found in today’s policies. 
Furthermore, each of these features was then made retroactive 

so that every holder of a Mutual 


THE 
Benefit Life policy could enjoy 
the same liberal treatment. M UTUAL 
BENEFI 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Organized in 1845 
300 Broadway, Newark, N. J. 
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Senior Scholastic 


A National Magazine for Senior High 
School Classrooms. Published Weekly 
During the School Year. 


EXECUTIVE AND EDITORIAL STAFF 


Maurice R. Robinson, President and Publisher 

Kenneth M. Gould, Editor in Chief 

John W. Studebaker, Vice-President and Chair- 
man of the Editorial Board 


Eric Berger, Editor, Senior Scholastic; Associate 
Editor: Irving DeW. Talmadge (Foreign Affairs); 
Assistant Editors: Patricia Thomas (Features), 
Arthur Knight (Movies), Herman  Masin 
(Sports), Mary Jane Dunton (Art Director), 
Sarah McC. Gorman (Production Editor), William 
D. Boutwell (Editor, Scholastic Teacher), Lavinia 
Dobler (Librarian), Lucy Evankow (Library Re- 
search), Howard L. Hurwitz (Teacher Edition). 
G. Herbert McCracken, Vice-President and 
Treasurer ® Don Layman, Vice-President and 
Director of Sales Promotion ® Ken Hall, Direc- 
tor of Special Services @ C. Elwood Drake, 
Associate Director of Field Service © Agnes 
Laurino, Business Manager. 





EDITORIAL ADVISORY BOARD, 1953-1954 


Miss Clara V. Braymer, Consultant for Social 
Studies, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Mr. Jack W. Fletcher, Tarpon Springs High 
School, Tarpon Springs, Florida. 

Miss Mary S. Greene, High School for Home- 
making, Brooklyn, New York. 

Dr. William H. Hartley, State Teachers College, 
Towson, Maryland. 

Dr. Sarah L. Miller, Simon Gratz High School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Oscar A. Neidich, Thomas Jefferson High 
School, Brooklyn, New York. 


Dr. Paul R. Pierce, Assistant Superintendent of | 


Schools, Chicago, Illinois. 
Mr. Harry H. Rigg, Pershing High School, De- 
troit, Michigan. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, published ° ut 
weekly during the school year Sept. > 
through May inclusive, except during school holi- 
days and at mid-term. Entered as second-class 
mafter at Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under Act 
of March 3, 1879. Contents copyright, 1954, by 
Scholastic Corporation. Indexed in Readers’ Guide 
to Periodical Literature. Member, Audit Bureau of 
Circulations. SUBSCRIPTION PRICES: $1.30 a school 
year each, 65 cents ao semester each. Single sub- 
scription, Teacher Edition, $2.00 a school year. 
Single copy, 10 cents, except special issues so 
designated, which are 20 cents each. Available on 
microfilm through University Microfilms, Inc., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 


Office of publication, McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 


General and Editorial Offices, SENIOR SCHO- 
LASTIC, 33 West 42 St., New York 36, N. Y. 





OUR FRONT COVER 


Our cover man, Dick Hauff, didn’t win the 
National Caddies Golf Tournament at Ohio State 
University this year. But he led the qualifiers 
on the second round and received a $250 col- 
lege scholarship. He'll add this to the $250 he 
won two years ago when he was awarded the 


Sportsmanship Trophy. 


Now 17, Dick is a graduate of Arlington 
Heights (illinois) H. S., where he played 
football. He'll attend Florida State College this 
fall. Dick is a war orphan and was born in 
what is now Iran (then Persia). His parents 
were killed in World War I! and he was adopted 
by U. S. troops. who found him hungry and 
helpless. Later he was formally adopted by one 
of his rescuers, Major Frank Hauff of Chicago. 

Final match—and a $1,500 scholarship—was 
won by Gene Cardi of Columbus, Ohio. 
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GRAD SHIRTS 


by Cluett, Peabody é Co. snc. 






GINGHAM PLAIDS 


by and for young men. 





You just can’t miss with one of these super- 
charged Arrow Grad plaids. They come in 
crisp ginghams that are “Sanforized”-la- 
beled to last almost forever. 


Here are sport shirts cut from exclusive 
gingham patterns. Choose a blue-black- 
red, a brown-gray or a yellow-gray. All 
have one pocket and the famous Arafold 
Collar for comfort and neatness. 

Slip into a Grad plaid for school or a 
casual date. Long sleeves $3.95, Short 
sleeves $3.50, these high-powered shirts 
will sharpen up your wardrobe for sure! 





IMORE TO CHOOSE FROM- MORE FOR YOUR MONEY 
A complete line of portable typewriters 


Iilustrated here 
The Smith-Corona SILENT-SUPER 


$10950* 









Marks go up when 
schoolwork is typed! 
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FASTEST KEYSET TABULATOR 
on any portable! Set and 
clear and tabulate from 
the keyboard. No reaching. 












PAY AS LITTLE AS 


$1.25 a week 











Smith-Corona SILENT. Every Smith-Corona STERLING. Smith-Corona CLIPPER. A Smith-Corona SA 

feature for big machine per- Hand-set tabulator, among handsome, rugged, feature- Lightweight, with full-size 
formance, including our own other features. Top perform- packed portable typewriter at keyboard...extra convenient, 
amazing Page Gage. $9950 ance ata medium price. $9450 a low, low price. $8950" for use everywhere.  $6750* 


OFFICE FAVORITES, TOO. .. See and try your portable...at Smith-Corona dealers everywhere 


(See Classified Telephone Directory.) Your dealer will 
demonstrate and help you select the portable best for 
you. Every model comes in its own srnart carrying case. 








*Prices for all states permitting Fair Trade laws. Subject to change. Slightly 
higher on terms. Excise tax and any applicable sales taxes to be added. 

















2 
The ALL-NEW Smith-Corona Coming soon! The new Smith- mi a orona 
“Eighty-Eight” SECRETARIAL. Corona ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER 
New 88-character keyboard... Top-flight for executive cor- 


feather-light touch. respondence. SMITH-CORONA INC SYRACUSE 1 NY 


Factories also in Toronto, Brussels and Johannesburg 
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“That’s Grieg’s ‘Concerto in A Minor’”’ 


(And last week | didn’t know Beethoven from Brahms!) 








RCAVICTOR LISTENERS DIGEST 


Tmks.@ RADIO CORPORATION OF AMER 


For only $39.95—I2 condensed classics 
on 10 RCA Victor High Fidelity “45 EP” 
records—plus automatic “Victrola” 45 
phonograph—plus 42-page musical 
enjoyment guide! 


Imagine! You just relax and listen 
your way to a knowledge of the 
classics —with the new RCA Victor 
Listener's Digest. As you study or 
read, you improve your taste in mu- 
sic without even trying. And when 
you’re in a gay mood or having a 
party, you use your “Victrola” 45 
phonograph to play “pop’”’ music—all 
available on RCA Victor ‘‘45’’ records. 


First, you get 12 of the world’s best- 
loved classics in easy-to-listen-to 
“digest form.” All twelve are on 10 
RCA Victor High Fidelity “45 Ex- 


tended Play” records. Each master- 
piece has been skillfully condensed 
so that you enjoy the real cream of 
the music from beginning to end. It’s 
the easiest way ever to learn to love 
great music. Inexpensive, too! In 
their original length, the records alone 
would cost almost $60. 


Second, you get an automatic “‘Vic- 
trola” 45 phonograph featuring RCA 
Victor’s famous “Golden Throat” 
tone system. Holds up to 14 RCA 
Victor “45 EP” records. Touch a 
button for almost two hours of con- 
tinuous music! 


Third, you get a 42-page musical enjoy- 
ment guide filled with facts about the 
music and composers. 


Remember—only $39.95 eg 
buys all this at your v— A) 


as 


RCA Victor dealer’s!  Besus wa 


Listener’s Digest package also available with either Victrola” 45 portable model 45EY3 or deluxe 
table model 45EY4, for only $54.95. 


12 MUSICAL MASTERPIECES ... 


PERFORMED BY “THE WORLD'S GREATEST ARTISTS” 


Beethoven: Symphony No. 5. Sir John Barbirolli conducting the Halle Orchestra. Beethoven: Moonlight 
Sonata, Pathetique Sonata. Ania Dorfmann, pianist. Tehaikevsky: 1812 Overture, Capriccio Italien, Arthur 
Fiedier, Boston Pops Orchestra. Franck: Symphony in D Minor, Pierre Monteux and the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra. Grieg: Piano Concerto in A Minor. Artur Rubinstein, soloist. Antal Dorati, the RCA 


Victor Symphony Orchestra. Beethoven: 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra. Dvorak: 


**Emperor™’ 
“New World” 


Concerto. Artur Schnabel, pianist. Frederick Stock, 


Symphony. Leopold Stokowski and his Symphony 


Ochestra. Rimsky-Korsakoff: Scheherazade. Leopold Stokowski, Philharmonia Orchestra of London. Brahms: 
Symphony No. 1. Leopold Stokowski and the Hollywood Bowl Symphony Orchestra. Tehaikovsky: The 
Nutcracker Suite. Arturo Toscanini and the NBC Symphony Orchestra. 








The Listener’s Digest package includes 


all this for only $3Q% 


(with model 
45EY2 shown) 







Automatic “Victrola” 45 phonograph with 
famous “Golden Throat” tone system 





10 RCA Victor High Fidelity “45 Extended 
Play” records of 12 selected classics 
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42-page musical enjoyment guide 





Suggested Eastern list prices shown, subject to change 
without notice. 









_Are you sure you're reducing 
the right way? 





Of course you want a shape the tape measure says nice 
things about—always. At the same time you want to stay 
healthy and peppy. Here are some important points to 
remember if you’re reducing. Even if you’re not, read 
this page carefully. Show it to your folks, too! 





























1. Never Diet ‘'On the quiet’. When you feel you’re adding too much 
padding and want to reduce—see your doctor first. He’ll tell you these 
important things: There’s no ideal weight. Weight should vary according 
to an individual’s height and frame. You may think you’re too heavy when 
your weight is just right. If your doctor decides you can afford to lose 
weight, he’ll want you to follow a sensible diet that protects your health 
while it peels off pounds: Write to American Bakers Association, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois, for our free booklet ‘‘Eat and Grow 
Slim’’. Take this booklet along when you see your doctor. It offers a weight 
reduction program he may want you to follow. 





2. Be shrewd about Food ! The food you eaf should 
supply the nutrients you need to maintain health. 
That’s why a balanced diet is so important. Everyone 
should eat bread, milk, meat, eggs, vegetable and 
fruit every day — even those on strict reducing diets. The 
elimination of any one kind of food’ from your diet is 
not only an ineffective way to lose weight—it may be 
harmful to your health. 


3. Keep your Vigor and your Figure. Pep and popu- 
larity go together. So, know the foods that give you 
the nutrients you need to keep up your vim. For 
instance, enriched bread is one of the best. Calorie for 
calorie it provides more than its share of many neces- 
sary elements you need every day—riboflavin, niacin, 
thiamine, protein, iron and calcium. 
No wonder so many specialists in me- 
tabolism and internal medicine include 
enriched bread even in their most rigid 
reducing diets. 
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. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Thanks for the Bouquet 


Dear Editor: 

In our civics class at Saint Andrew’s 
we became acquainted with Senior 
Scholastic. We have read many of the 
articles and they have helped us in our 
studies. I feel that all the articles are 
informative and very well written. 

I hope that you will keep up the 
splendid work. 

Alice Tomek 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Still Favors Vote at 18 


Dear Editor: 

I feel that the United States Senate 
has let down the young people of Amer- 
ica by refusing to lower the voting age 
to 18. Most of my friends feel the 
same way. We plan to write letters to 
our Congressman and Senator after the 
elections to let them know how we feel. 

Maybe if fellow teen-agers all over 
the country wrote letters to their Con- 
gressmen and Senators the issue of low- 
ering the voting age to 18 will come 
up again in the next Congress. And this 
time it might pass, for the President is 
still behind the idea. 

Ralph Grimes 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wants Tuition Fees Deductible 


Dear Editor: 


The new tax law doesn’t tax college 
scholarships as income. That’s all to the 
good. But how many of us win schol- 
arships? 

I'd like to see Congress go a step 
further and make any money spent for 
tuition in a recognized school or col- 
lege a deductible item on which no 
income tax need be paid. An outright 
donation to a college would be de- 
ducted from taxable income. Why not 
tuition? 

College tuition has gone up all 


around the country and it puts a burden . 


on most families. This would help to 
ease the burden just a little. 
James Barnes 
Cleveland, Ohio 


WHAT’S IN THIS ISSUE 


He is famous for giving advice. He has advised 
seven Presidents. He ran our country’s economy in 
World War I. He helped to regulate it in World 
War II. He is a millionaire who made his first mil- 
lion at thirty. He was a star college athlete. And 
he has some excellent advice for YOU. Meet Ber- 
nard M. Baruch in Interview of the Week: “Doctor 


Facts”—p. 8 


Wide World photo 


France has rejected EDC—originally her own idea 
—and disappointed her friends and allies. What is 
her next move going to be? Would it be better for 
France if West Germany were given the right to 
have her own army? How could such a German 
army be kept from becoming a menace to France? 
See “France Rolls from Crisis to Crisis”—p. 12 


St. Louis Globe-Demucrat 


How does your town raise funds for social and 

welfare work? Are they raised on a group basis, 

with all the organizations cooperating? Or does 

each individual charity raise its own funds? 

Which system better serves the interests of giver 

Z :. and receiver? See Forum Topic of the Week: 
Adapted from ieveland “Welfare Appeals—United or Separate”—p. 9 


Jain Dealer 


At 10:50 on the night of August 20 
the Eighty-third Congress slipped 
into history. But its legislative rec- 
ord will help to decide who con- 
trols the Eighty-fourth Congress. 
What did Congress achieve? Where 
did it fall short? See “The Congres- 
sional Scoreboard”—p. 16 


What's your C A Q (contemporary 
affairs quotient)? How much do 
you know about national and in- 
ternational affairs? It’s fun to find 
out. Try “Contemporary Affairs 
Test”—p. 20 : 


Did you know that the first canal at Suez 
was started in 1300 B.C.? Did you know the 
dramatic story of how the British secretly 
got control of the Canal in 1875? See History 
Behind the Headlines: “The First Big Ditch” 
—p. 19 


It was a great day for Joe. He had just come 
back to his pals after six long months. But he 
found that things were not the same. How 
could he keep from breaking his heart? See 
“Parade Day,” short story by Walter Macken 


—p. 26 


PLUS: Say What You Please, p. 7; Understanding the News, p. 23; Crossword 
puzzle, p. 28; Sports, p. 30; Jam Session, ‘p. 34; Following the Films, p. 37; 
How’s Your Health? p. 38; Laughs, p. 39. 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





who has advised seven of our Presidents 


DOCTOR 


FACTS 


ERNARD M. BARUCH has advised seven Presidents, 

both Democratic and Republican. He has become a 
millionaire through wise investment. He ran our country’s 
economy in World War I and helped to regulate it in 
World War II. He has negotiated for peace. He has made 
a park bench famous as his office. He has won the admira- 
tion of millions and is an intimate friend of Sir Winston 
Churchill. 

In all this activity, the six-foot-three-inch, white-haired 
financier has found out a few things about life. Last month, 
just before his eighty-fourth birthday, he told us a few of 
his rules of living, in the hope that they might help high 
school students everywhere. 


Three Rules for Living 


“But,” Mr. Baruch warned, leaning forward in a great 
easy chair in his office atop a New York skyscraper, “don’t 
let people think I was up here giving a lot of advice. I’m 
just telling you because you asked me.” 

So we asked him. 

“All right,” Mr. Baruch replied. “Rule One: Get the facts. 

“Rule Two: Get to know yourself. 

“Rule Three: Try to have the wit—but if not, have the 
discipline—to match up the first two rules.” 

As for Rule One, Mr. Baruch has worked it well during 
his life. President Woodrow Wilson called him “Doctor 
Facts.” And he was always trying to persuade President 
Roosevelt with “The Facts.” The Soviet Union had a taste 
of “The Scientific Facts” when Mr. Baruch was arguing in 
the United Nations for the international control of atomic 
bombs. The Russians turned down the proposal because 
they wouldn’t raise the Iron Curtain. 

Rule Two is a tough one, Mr. Baruch admits. Without 
it though, the facts get colored by prejudice. “You've got 
to learn to get rid of prejudice or else you're only mislead- 
ing yourself. You begin to see only the things you want to 
see, not the things that are really there.” 

Rule Three, learning to match the two other rules, is 
even harder to apply. “Knowing yourself and knowing the 
facts, you can judge whether you can change the situation 
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it is admirable to fight for a principle, but be sure it’s 
a principle, not a prejudice. 


Meet Bernard M. Baruch, elder statesman, 











Wide World photo 





so it is more to your liking,” Mr. Baruch said. “If you can’t 
—well you better know how to make the adjustment.” 

Mr. Baruch has applied these rules diligently throughout 
his long life, from the time he was a young boxer at the 
College of the City of New York. (He was born in South 
Carolina and spends his winters there.) 

During his interview, Mr. Baruch had a iot to say—not 
because he is a talkative man but because we asked him. 
He likes teachers. 

“Teachers do more for society and get paid less than 
any other person except, perhaps, those in the nursing pro- 
fession. And you've got inflation to blame for that. Oh, what 
a’mess the teachers are in!” 


His Greatest Regret 


He also told us about his greatest regret and how it helped 
another man, 

“I was talking to President Roosevelt,” he said. “It was 
during World War II and the President was deeply con- 
cerned about an American ship that had been torpedoed— 
the Greer. The phone rang and that was kind of unusual 
when the President was talking with someone. 

“He listened for a while and then put the phone down 
and said: ‘Ma’s very sick.’ The President then said he in- 
tended to visit his mother in a week or ten days. 

“Then I said to him, “Mr. President, I’m older than you; 
let me tell you something. I can never cease to regret the 
times when I could have been with my mother when I 
wasn't.’ He changed his mind and left to see her immedi- 
ately. And do you know, he got there just before she died.” 

A look of deep sympathy came into Mr. Baruch’s steady 
blue eyes, for he remembers his parents well. There is a 
picture of them, two tall, stately people, on his desk. He 
frequently speaks of the great achievements of his father, 
Dr. Simon Baruch, who instituted many public health meas- 
ures in New York City and was a surgeon with the Con- 
federate-Army during the Civil War. 

As a memorial te his father, Mr. Baruch has pledged, on 
his death, his entire fortune—estimated at one time to be 
$30,000,000—to the study of physical medicine. 

At the end of the interview, Mr. Baruch shook his famous 
hearing aid at us. “Now don't make me too wise or too 
good. Just tell them that the old fellow looks pretty good 
...and eats well, too.” —Earu UBELL 
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FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 





WELFARE APPEALS... 


United or Separate? 


A pro and con discussion: 


Does fund raising on a group basis 
serve the interests of giver and receiver better 
than fund raising by each individual charity? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


Americans are the most generous people in the world. 
Last year they donated $4,500,000,000 to help alleviate 
suffering, promote learning and religion, support research 
to curb various maladies, and otherwise to promote the 
welfare of mankind. 

According to a recent survey of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, the average American readily gives at least two per 
cent of his income to philanthropies. 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower has said that America’s 
millions of givers are “an inspiring symbol of the great 
characteristic of Democracy—the volunteer spirit.” 

The instinct for giving to support social and welfare 
work is as old as America. The first “children’s home” in 
this country was started in 1727. 

In the next century and a half, thousands of voluntary 
organizations—supported by private gifts and carried on 
by citizen volunteers—were founded. Each had its own 
budget. Each made its own appeal for funds. Appeals 
became more and more numerous, with organizations com- 
peting against each other in some communities. 


How Community Chest Began 


Then in 1885 the citizens of Denver, Colorado, organized 
a “community chest.” Ten small social and welfare organi- 
zations banded together in one campaign. The agencies 
raised more money, at less cost, than all of them had ever 
raised in separate campaigns. 

The idea grew. It was given a big push forward by the 
World War I War Chests. In 1919 the first Community 
Chest was organized in Rochester, New York. Today, more 
than 1,800 communities have group campaigns for fund 
raising. With them are affiliated more than 17,000 volun- 
tary agencies. Community welfare councils plan and co- 
ordinate activities, and allocate funds. 

In some cities, agencies which do not join in the com- 
munity appeal find it difficult to raise money on their own. 
Their appeals are given a lukewarm—sometimes cold— 
reception by the public. For there is always the danger that 


too many campaigns may stifle our impulse to give, no 
matter how worthy the cause. 

However, some national organizations do not want to 
be affiliated with group appeals if they can help it, They 
prefer to raise their own funds. This has given rise to sharp 
criticism in some communities. 


Individual versus United Appeals 


The New York Times, after a recent survey, concluded 
that “the field of philanthropy has become a battleground 
on which several national health organizations are com- 
peting with united appeals campaigns for donor dollars.” 

The vast majority of social and welfare officials are 
hard-working and conscientious men and women. But the 
criticism raises this question: 

Does fund raising on a group basis serve the interests of 
giver and receiver better than fund raising by each indi- 
vidual charity? 

Here are the arguments used by each side. 








Burck in Chicago Sun-Times 
October is the month for giving. Which is the best way to 
give? Through group fund raising or by individual appeals? 
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YES! 


1. When organizations band together 
to raise money, they can do the job 
more efficiently and at less cost. 


It costs money to raise funds for 
social and welfare work. The day is 
ong past when spare-time volunteers 
could do the job. Yesterday’s volun- 
teers have become today’s skilled pro- 
fessionals. And when organizations co- 
operate with each other there is less 
duplication of effort and less expense. 
Thus more money is available for actual 
spending on social and welfare work. 

The problem is dramatized in New 
York City, the only city of more than 
100,000 in the nation with no Com- 
munity Chest enterprise. In New York 
there are approximately 1,200 local and 
600 national organizations constantly 
soliciting dgnations. (They collected 
nore than $500,000,000 last year.) 

The duplication of effort can be seen 
rom a report of the National Informa- 
tion Bureau, This showed that among 
60 major organizations conducting na- 
tional drives, at least fourteen worked 
or or with the blind, alone. Vast sums 
undoubtedly could be saved for spend- 
ing on the needy if there were no 
parallel drives, or if wasted effort was 
liminated by group fund raising. 

Today more than 1,800 cities and 
owns have group campaigns. In about 
300 of them the united effort is so well 
‘oordinated that few independent 
lrives by non-member agencies are 
‘oaducted. Also, joint campaigns some- 
imes help to eliminate duplication of 
gencies as well as duplication of fund- 
aising costs. 


2. Our reasons for giving have un- 
dergone changes. Group fund raising 
eaches people to understand the rea- 
-ons for these changes. 

When our grandparents gave money 
o charity, it was to help people who 
vere in trouble. Then the reasons for 
tiving underwent a change. We began 
‘o help people out of their trouble. 
Now the reasons are changing again. 
Today, we give to help people avoid 
trouble, by enabling them to make the 
best use of their own abilities and by 
providing services for health and char- 
.cter building. 

The major change in the whole idea 
of giving came with the social security 
laws. of 1935. These laws ended the 
need for most private appeals dealing 
with the starving and homeless. The 
government undertook to handle such 
problems through use of tax money. 

Except in rare cases or circumstances 
due to disaster, there are no longer 
in the United States any starving or 
homeless persons to care for. More than 
6,000,000 people now are aided 
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Cleveland Press 


Should the March of Dimes make its 
own porch light campaign? Or should it 
be joined in the town’s group appeal? 


through Federal, state and local social 
security programs. While many need 
additional help from privately financed 
agencies, the basic job is done for them 
by government. Therefore the private 
agencies are free to undertake more 
diversified work. 

For America’s many agencies and 
services to succeed fully, the warm 
hearts of our people need the guidance 
of cool, trained heads.° 


3. It eliminates confusion for donors 
and for the agencies. 

Last year, a New York business man 
kept a record of requests made to him 
by philanthropies. He stopped count- 
ing when the total reached 1,500. 
Many corporations actually gave to 
more than 400 different drives during 
the 12-month period. 

Leo Perlis, national director of the 
Community Service Committee of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
(CIO), recently bemoaned the con- 
fusion. Most union members, he said, 
donate on the basis of “better organiza- 
tion and greater emotional appeal,” in- 
stead of on the basis of relative need. 

Thus, the March of Dimes, which 
features crippled children to fight polio, 
brought in more money from workers 
than was raised to fight cancer and 
heart disease. Yet the number of deaths 
from infantile paralysis is low as com- 
pared with the very high death rate 
from cancer and heart trouble. 

Because of the combined emotional 
tug of a bind person and a dog, the 
Séeing Eye Dog organization in a re- 
cent five-year period was given $2,000,- 
000 more than it needed to fill the 
demand for dogs. 

Only professionally run, cooperative 
group fund raising will ease the lot 
of the bewildered but big-hearted giver. 


Also, group fund raising gives local 
agencies a chance to get their fair 
share of the community’s bounty, along 
with the big national groups. Frequent- 
ly a large national organization, well 
armed with campaign funds, will roll 
into a community and stage a high- 
powered appeal. When the drive is 
over there isn’t enough money left 
in the town for the local agencies. 

Perhaps the answer is more than 
one campaign a year in some commu- 
nities—one for local charities and an- 
other for national organizations. In that 
way local groups would be sure to get 
their fair share without the waste of 
individual campaigns. 


4. It would end racketeering and the 
loose, wasteful administration of some 
fund raising activities. 

The Russell Sage Foundation esti- 
mates that about $135,000,000 is taken 
from the public annually by some racket 
and extremely wasteful agencies. This 
not only deprives the needy of huge 
sums. It also harms worthwhile philan- 
thropies by angering a cheated public. 

Hearings last December by the 
Tompkins-Rabix Committee of the 
New York State Legislature produced 
classic examples. According to the 
sworn testimony, a Gold Star Wives 
group collected $2,531,000. It turned 
over only $309,000 to the foundation 
for aid to wives of men killed in various 
wars. A foundation created to help 
needy children collected $3,978,000. It 
used only $302,000 of this money in 
behalf of the children. 

After his committee’s intensive in- 
vestigation, Sen. Bernard Tompkins 
stated that if the health and welfare 
agencies were to make their appeals 
jointly, the racketeers and _ wastrels 
would be eliminated automatically. 


1. More money can be raised through 
separate, individually-operated drives. 


Last year, $9,000,000 was raised in 
Chicago by its united fund, though 
Chicago is the nation’s second largest 
city. Somewhat smaller Philadelphia 
raised $10,000,000. Los Angeles, which 
has about the same population as Phila- 
delphia, collected, through its group 
$8,301,000. On the other hand, the 
group effort in Detroit, which is much 
smaller than any of the cities named, 
realized $13,605,090. 

Detroit, where 150 agencies are 
joined in the Torch Fund, has what is 
considered a “model system” by those 
who favor group fund raising. Yet a 
national magazine survey showed that 
in 1951, a key year because of the 
Korean War, the city’s agencies de- 
manded a total o£ $14,000,000 for their 
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needs. The Torch Fund stripped their 
budgets dowu to a total of $11,660,- 
000. Even then, despite the normal 
giving incentive that comes with crisis, 
the campaign fell short by $180,000. 

Basil O’Connor, president of the 
National Foundation for Infantile Pa- 
ralysis, has been in the forefront of 
those insisting that national agencies be 
permitted to continue their independ- 
ent fund-raising operations. His organi- 
zation, one of the most effective and 
worthwhile in the country, collected 
$1,000,000 to fight polio when it was 
founded in 1938. Last year it raised 
more than $51,000,000. 

Said Mr. O’Connor: “Experience has 


shown that when national welfare agen- , 


cies join federated fund raising, their 
causes are the losers. The National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis— 
now on the threshold of a preventive— 
cannot abandon this successful method 
of an independent drive.” 


2. Under group fund raising plans, 
donors sometimes lose their freedom to 
contribute to causes of their choice. 


Americans like to give when and to 
whom they please. Some fund raising 
groups enable each donor to indicate 
the charity or organization to which 
he wishes to donate his money. But 
many-do not. 

Worthy causes would, suffer great 
harm under any comprehensive cam- 
paign to compel people to support a 
“package,” instead of merély the agen- 
cies of their private choice. Compulsion 
can result only in less giving. 

In the words of Mr. O’Connor: 

“Giving, as far as the individual is 
concerned, is a personal matter. It 
ceases to be giving when it does not 
permit one to exercise the right to 
choose to whom and how much one 
will give. 

“People don’t like to meet quotas or 
submit to payroll deductions or taxa- 
tion, even though they have to. Under 
such a system, they never give as much, 
in the true sense of giving, as when 
they give voluntarily. The history of 
fund raising proves this.” 


3. Separate and individual drives 
make possible effective educational pro- 
grams on health and welfare. 


Actually, “education of the giver” is 
an important factor now in philan- 
thropic fund raising programs. 

The average person has learned more 
about polio, cancer, tuberculosis, and 
heart trouble largely because of the 
individual fund drives to fight these 
dread diseases. 

Furthermore, the donor record of 
the large, successful national agencies 
last year demonstrates their need for 
continued independence. The Ameri- 
can Red Cross raised $83,500,000; the 
United Jewish Appeal, $71,847,000; 


National Foundation for Infantile Pa- 
ralysis, $51,487,000; National Tubercu- 
losis Association, $23,889,000; Ameri- 
can Cancer Society, $19,802,000. 

In a survey made last July, the New 
York Times found that “most fund 
raisers believe it would be impossible 
to raise in a single annual appeal in 
New York City all the funds needed 
to meet the operating deficits of local 
health and welfare agencies and to 
cover local quotas of national agencies.” 


4. Group fund raising programsemay 
lead to central control of all individual 
agencies. 


In many communities the group fund 
raising program also calls for central 
budgeting of all the participating agen- 
cies. Community welfare councils re- 
view proposed individual budgets and 
decide the amount each agency is to 
get. This may, in time, cause local 
health and welfare agencies to lose 
their identities. The welfare council 
would hold the purse strings of each 
agency and the whole idea of free giv- 
ing would disappear. 

Those promoting group fund raising 
have used pressure tactics in some 
communities, to force national organi- 
zations to join in the group appeal. 
This has hurt needy persons as well 
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as the agencies. In Durham, N. C.,, 
some of the nation’s most reputable 
organizations were shunted aside. Why? 
They would not go along in the group 
plan, A local “dread disease” fund was 
set up in their place, with questionable 
success. 

After the American Red Cross agreed 
to cooperate in group drives in 300 
communities, E. Roland Harriman, na- 
tional chairman, complained that some 
“federated groups, often using pressure 
tactics, are aggressively trying to bring 
about full participation of the Red 
Cross without regard to our stated 
policies.” 

Advocates of group fund raising ig- 
nore the fact that even the smoothest 
operating group plan cannot possibly 
provide complete coverage of philan- 
thropic agetcies. There will always be 
extra disaster needs. Also, colleges, 
churches, hospitals, and other worth- 
while organizations will continue to 
have specific drives, come what may., 
Then, too, there are between 32,000 
and 35,000 foundations of all sizes. 
Most of them ask for donations from 
time to time. 

Certainly generous, warm hearted 
Americans want no “super-state” effi- 
ciency to take over their free and 
abundantly effective philanthropies. 
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Philadelphia Daily News 
The Red Cross needs your help. But how should your assistance be 
given? In an individual national campaign? Or in a group campaign? 






By IRVING DE W. TALMADGE 


HE political situation in France to- 

day is “normal.” That means, by 
French standards, confused and un- 
certain. 

After dilly-dallying for nearly four 
years, the French finally disowned their 
own “baby”—the European Defense 
Community treaty. 

The EDC treaty was originally pro- 
posed by France in October, 1950. It 
called for the creation of a combined 
European Army, consisting of troops 
from France, West Germany, Italy, Bel- 
giurm, The Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg. 

These troops were to serve under 
one flag, wear identical uniforms, and 
use identical weapons. The European 
Army was to be under the command 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion (NATO), to which the six EDC 
countries (except West Germany) be- 
long. 

The EDC treaty was signed by all 
the six participating countries in May, 
1952. Since then four of them (West 
Germany, Belgium, The Netherlands, 
and Luxembourg) have ratified the 
treaty, and a fifth country (Italy) was 
expected soon to follow suit. 

Thus the fate of EDC depended 
solely on French approval. But on Au- 
gust 30 the French National Assembly 
voted 319 to 264 against further dis- 
cussion of EDC. 

The principal purpose of EDC was 
to prevent West Germany from hav- 
ing a national army. By defeating EDC 
the French have now made the crea- 
tion of a German national army prac- 
tically inevitable. It was a case of 


Talburt in Columbus Citizen 


Since the end of World 
War ll, France has had 
20 governments. Each 
has tried to wrestle 
with thorny problems. 








France cutting off her nose to spite her 
face. 

How come? The reason is traceable 
largely to two factors—(a) a deep- 
rooted distrust of the Germans, and 
(b) the complex political setup in 
France. 

Most Frenchmen are wary of re-arm- 
ing the Germans—even for service in 
a unified European Army. They point 
to the fact that three times within the 
past 84 years France has been invaded 
by her German neighbors. There is 
hardly a French family which has not 
lost a member in war with Germany. 
They also feared that the Germans 
might dominate a combined European 
Army. , 


Dark Shadow of Germany 


As one EDC opponent put it, “Before 
we climb into the cage with the Ger- 
man tiger, we want to be sure that 
we won't be eaten.” 

Then again, to too many Frenchmen, 
“far-away” Soviet Russia seemed less of 
a threat to their country’s security than 
“next-door” Germany. 

According to a joke circulating in 
Berlin these days, the French are will- 
ing to agree to a German national 
army—provided it is bigger than Rus- 
sia’s (which is 175 divisions), but 
smaller than France’s (which is 18 divi- 
sions). 

The proud French also resented 
American and British prodding on 
EDC. They felt that the two Anglo- 
Saxon allies were asking France to do 
something which they themselves were 
unwilling to do—namely, to give up 
control over her armed forces and place 
them under an international command. 





FRANCE Rolls 


The ups and downs of French politics 


put a severe strain on allied unity 


National pride still burns bright in 
the hearts of Frenchmen—and should 
not be underestimated. 

The other factor that contributed 
heavily to the rejection of EDC by 
the National Assembly is the crazy- 
quilt political picture in France. 

If one were to subtract the 94 votes 
cast by the Communists in the National 
Assembly, EDC would have won by 
264 to 225! 

Let’s take a closer look at French 
politics. France is a political merry-go- 
round, with Cabinet replacing Cabinet 
in dizzying succession. The frequent re- 
shuffling of Ministers has been com- 
pared to a game of musical chairs. 


Political Merry-Go-Round 


There is a fictitious story making the 
rounds in Paris about a French politi- 
cian who fell asleep during a debate in 
Parliament. When he woke up he dis- 
covered that during his brief nap he 
had been twice elected Premier and 
twice defeated. 

Robert Schuman, an_ outstanding 
French statesman, once summed up his 
country’s politics in these words: 
“Franco-American relations are good. 
Franco-British relations are fine. Franco- 
German relations are improving. It is 
only,” he added with a sigh, “Franco- 
French relations that are bad.” 

That is perhaps the core of France’s 
troubles. The French don’t get along 
with each other politically. They are 
divided into a dozen parties, pulling in 
a dozen different directions. 

For more than five weeks last year, 
France was an “orphaned” nation, a 
country without a government. This 
was by no means a novel experience for 
the French. 

In France (a saying goes), if you 
don’t like the government, you wait a 
minute. That’s an exaggeration, but 
only a slight one. Actually, the average 
life of French governments since World 
War II has been barely six months. 

The present government of Premier 
Pierre Mendes-France is the twentieth 
since the liberation of France! 

How long it*will stay in office is 
anybody’s guess. 
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From Crisis to Crisis 


Jt may not matter much to the 
world if there is a government crisis 
in, say, El Salvador. But a _ political 
upset in France is a cause for intimate 
concern to all free nations. 

For France is one of the Big Five, 
a permanent member of the United Na- 
tions Security Council, a major world 
power. She is the cornerstone in Western 
Europe’s defense wall against Commu- 
nist aggression. She is the key partner 
in both the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and in the Schuman Plan 
which merges West Europe’s coal and 
steel resources. 

The hopes for European unification 
hinge on the support of the French. 
As France goes, so is likely to go the 
fate of Europe. 

A country of 43,000,000 people, with 
an area almost the size of Texas, France 
is located in the most strategic sector 
of the “cold war” front. 

What are the reasons for France’s 
political instabilitye Why do French 


















Cabinets have such a high death rate? 

The answer lies squarely in the 
French political set-up—too many poli- 
tical parties. 

It has been said that a French politi- 
cian’s idea of a perfect political party 
is one which consists of just enough 
members to elect him to the National 
Assembly! 


Fourteen Political Parties 


There are today no fewer than four- 
teen political parties. By contrast, in 
the United States we have a two-party 
system. In Britain—even if one includes 
the weak Liberal group—there are still 
only three parties. 

Many of the French people are un- 
happy about this multiple. party sys- 
tem. But they believe that it is better 
to have too many parties than a one- 
party system like that in Communist 
Russia. 

The present 


political picture in 


MANY 


France has lost part (shaded area) of 
Viet Nam to Communist aggressors. 
How can she prevent further Commu- 
nist aggression in southern Viet Nam, 
Laos, and Cambodia? Can France 
count upon other Free World nations 
to help her stem Communist advances? 
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France has been described as “hex- 
agonal”—six-sided. In the last election 
to the National Assembly, held on June 
17, 1951, nearly all the votes went to 
six political groups. Of the 627 seats 
in the Assembly, the “Rally of the 
French People,” led by General Charles 
de Gaulle, won 117 seats; the So- 
cialists, 105; the Communists, 96; the 
Popular Republicans, 85; the Radical 
Socialists, 68; and the Independent Re- . 
publicans, 46. The remaining seats 
were scattered among smaller groups. 

To form a Cabinet, at least 314 votes 
—an absolute majority—are needed in 
the Assembly. For under the French 
constitution, the Cabinet is responsible 
to the Assembly. The National Assem- 
bly holds practically all the power in 
the Republic. The Council of the Re- 
public (the upper house of Parliament) 
has only slight powers. 

No Cabinet can survive unless it has 
the support of a majority of deputies 
in the Assembly. If the Assembly re- 
fuses to give the’ Premier and _his 
Cabinet a vote of confidence, they must 
resign. 

But, as you will note in the tabula- 
tion above, no one of the six major 
parties holds anywhere near a majority 
of seats in the Assembly. For this rea- 
son the only government now possible 
in France is a “coalition” government—a 


France’s Problems Abroad 


French National Assembly has rejected the European De- 
fense Community, with West Germany rearmed within a 
European Army. Would it be better for France if West 
Germany were granted the right to have her own army? 
How large could it be without being a menace to France? 





French North Africa is swept by a rising 
tide of nationalism. How can France prevent 
Morocco and Tunisia from becoming another 
“Indo-China”? She has already granted a 
large measure of self-government to those 
regions. How much more self-government 
can she give without losing them outright? 
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combination of several parties which 
jointly control a majority vote. In fact, 
all French governments since World 
War II have been coalitions. 

To stay in power, the coalition gov- 
ernment must work out a program ac- 
ceptable to all the parties in the coali- 
tion. This means that the parties in 
the Cabinet must make compromises. 

Such a political truce usually lasts 
until an issue comes up on which there 
is no common agreement. Some party 
in the coalition then withdraws its sup- 
port in the Assembly. The Cabinet goes 
down in defeat. A new re-shuffling of 
political parties then takes place. 

Such are the political facts of life 
in France. Bearing them in mind, let us 
examine French politics today. 

To understand the political group- 
ings that divide France, one must look 
behind the party labels. The various 
political parties fall into three broad 
classifications—the Left, the Right, and 
the Center. 


How the Parties Line Up 


On the left is the Communist party. 
For many years after the war, it was 
the strongest single party in France. 

In the 1951 national election, the 
Communists fell back to third place 
in the Assembly line-up. But they 
still polled about a fourth of the total 
number of ballots cast. 

As in all other countries, the Com- 
munists in France take their orders 
from Moscow. They would like to turn 
France into a Soviet satellite. They are 
opposed to NATO, the Schuman Plan, 
the European Army—to anything that 
would strengthen the Western democ- 
racies against Communist aggression. 

On the right are the followers of 
General Charles de Gaulle (who led 
the Fighting French forces after the fall 
of France in 1940). In April, 1947, he 
organized his own party, the “Rally of 
the French People.” It rose to become 





the strongest political organization. 

However, in May, 1953, De Gaulle 
disbanded his party. The Gaullists 
formed two new organizations—the 
“Republican Union for Social Action,” 
which controls 79 seats in the National 
Assembly; and the “Republican Social 
Action,” which holds 34 seats. 

The Gaullists are opposed to the 
present constitution, which provides 
for a strong Parliament and a weak 
President. They favor outlawing the 
Communists. They would also like to 
see France have a bigger voice in 
NATO. Finally, they are against the 
re-arming of Germany to any degree. 

This brings us to the last grouping 
in the French political rainbow—the 
Center. This group is a loose alliance 
composed largely of moderate, middle- 
of-the-road parties. Included in it from 
time to time are: (a) the Popular Re- 
publican Movement—a liberal Catholic 
organization; (b) the Socialist party, 
which advocates democratic socialism; 
(c) the Radical Socialists, who—de- 
spite their name—are neither radical nor 
Socialist, but moderately conservative; 
and (d) the Independent Republicans, 
who are somewhat right of center. 

These parties together control a slim 
and unsteady majority in the national 
Assembly. All French Cabinets since 
1946 have been formed by some com- 
bination of this grouping. 


Young Man in a Hurry 


On June 18, a new Premier was 
chosen—Pierre Mendes-France. He is 
the twentieth Premier since the end of 
the war. 

The new Premier is a man with new 
ideas and a new approach. He is a 
“lone wolf” on the French political 
scene. Mendes-France is a politician 
who insists that he hates politics. It is 
difficult to “label” him. He is a sort of 
maverick who is both a conservative 
radical and a radical conservative. 





Wide World photo 
Mendes-France (left) shakes hands with Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of Ger- 
many in doorway at Brussels meeting. Now France has closed door on EDC. 





Because of his fresh approach to his 
country’s problems, the French have 
called him the “Man of Change.” He 
is determined to bring about changes in 
both domestic and foreign policy. 

To be sure, he may stub his toe 
politically at any moment, and topple 
from: office even before this issue of 
Senior Scholastic reaches you. 

But whether he holds on or falls, 
Pierre Mendes-France is undoubtedly 
one of the most colorful Premiers 
France ever had. 

The new Premier is described as a 
squat, smiling, fast-moving man, with 
a permanent “five o'clock shadow” on 
his jowls, and a build like that of a 
middleweight boxer. He was born in 
Paris 47 years ago of prosperous Jewish 
parents, whose forebears settled in 
France in the 1300's. 

It is said that Pierre Mendes-France 
has been in something of a hurry all 
his life. At 21, he passed the bar exam- 
inations and became the youngest law- 
yer in France. Only 25, but wearing a 
mustache to appear older, he was 
elected to the Chamber of Deputies as 
the youngest member of that parlia- 
mentary body. At 30, he was named 
Undersecretary of Economic Affairs un- 
der Socialist Premier Leon Blum—again 
the youngest member of the Cabinet. 

During World War II, Mendes- 
France volunteered for combat duty as 
an air force lieutenant. When France 
fell, he made his way to Morocco. 
There he was arrested by the Vichy 
authorities and sentenced to six years 
in prison. He made a _ hacksaw-and- 
bedsheet escape (as hair-raising as any 
shown in the movies), and spent a year 
in the French underground. 

Then he fled to England to join the 
De Gaulle forces. He flew bomber mis- 
sions with the Free French and partic- 
ipated in many raids on Germany. 

In 1948, he was appointed Minister 
of Finance in De Gaulle’s provisional 
government. Thus in his relatively brief 
political career, Mendes-France has 
served both in left-wing and right-wing 
Cabinets. 

Since the end of the war, he has 
represented his country in various 
United Nations units, including the 
Economic and Social Council. 


What He Promised 


For years, Mendes-France has 
preached the gospel of austerity—belt- 
tightening. The first need, he insisted, 
is for France to put her economic house 
in order. A strong France, he bluntly 
told his countrymen, cannot be achieved 
with a propped-up economy. 

“France,” he declared, “must limit 
her objectives, but attain them; estab- 
lish a policy which is perhaps less am- 
bitious than some would desire, but 
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hold to it. Our aim must not be to give 
the illusion of grandeur, but to remake 
a nation whose word will be heard and 
respected.” 

From him, too, came the warning 
that if France does not grant her 
colonial peoples more self-government, 
they will take it themselves. He main- 
tained that the Indo-Chinese war could 
have been avoided by giving that re- 
gion greater independence. The same 
lesson, he insisted, applies to Morocco 
and Tunisia. “The 19th century colonial 
regime,” he said, “has had its day.” 

In June, 1953, Pierre Mendes-France 
made his first bid for the Premiership. 
He came within 13 votes of winning 
majority support in the National 
Assembly. 

This year, he was luckier. Mendes- 
France was swept into office by one of 
the largest votes ever cast in the Na- 
tional Assembly for a Premier. The vote 
in his favor was 419 to 47, with 143 
abstentions. 

He won the thumping majority in 
the National Assembly on the strength 
of a bold, triple pledge: 

First, he dramatically announced that 
he “will endeavor to obtain a settlement 
of the Indo-China conflict” by July 20— 
or else hand in his resignation. 

Second, he promised “to submit a 


coherent and detailed program” for 


economic reform. 

Third, he promised to work out a 
compromise on the European Defense 
Community treaty, reconciling the 
views of the friends and foes of EDC. 
“Our allies,” he said, “will have from 
France the clear constructive answer 
they have for so long now had the 
right to expect.” 


What He Achieved 


Now let us check performance 
against promise. To what extent did 
Mendes-France fulfill his triple pledge? 


1. Indo-China 

He did bring about a truce in’ Indo- 
China—and did it within four hours of 
his self-imposed deadline. But it was 
a truce at a heavy price for the French 
(see last week’s issue). 


2. Economic Reforms 

Here are just a few startling statistics 
on the economic “mess” in France. To 
begin with, there is the headache of 
inflation—skyrocketing prices. The cost 
of living has jumped nearly 50 per cent 
since 1949. But wages have not risen 
correspondingly. (The average French 
worker is paid only about 37 cents an 
hour, as compared with $1.80 in the 
U. S.) As a result, there are constant 
waves of strikes. 
_ Industrial production in France to- 
day is 45 per cent abeve the 1938 level. 
But tax rates are among the highest 








Little in Nashville Tennesseean 


Is this Communist Russia’s weapon? 


in the world. France’s total tax burden, 
national and local, amounts to 43 per 
cent of the French national income 
(compared with 29 per cent in the 
U.S., and 39 per cent in Britain). 

Both industry and agriculture ur- 
gently need streamlining and modern- 
ization. The output of factories and 
fields is shockingly low, because of 
antiquated and inefficient methods and 
management. Among the 16 nations re- 
ceiving U.S. aid, France—with the best 
farmland in Western Europe—holds 
ninth place in yield of cereals per acre 
cultivated. 

Equally deplorable is the housing 
situation. Last year, the number of 
rooms built per 1,000 persons was 24 
in England and 27 in Germany. But 
only nine in France. 

Premier Mendes-France is deter- 
mined to “Americanize” the French 
economy. And he has received a “free 
hand” to do so from the National 
Assembly. 

Specifically, the new economic policy 
as outlined by Mendes-France was to 
be based on more liberalized trade, 
more housing, expansion of agriculture, 
encouragement of business competition, 
and‘ a gradual shutting down of ineffi- 
cient industries. 

To cushion the effects of these 
sweeping reforms, Mendes-France plans 
to set up a government fund to help 
finance the modernization of French 
industry. The fund would also help to 
underwrite the transfer of workers from 
the weaker industries that would fade 
away to the stronger ones whose busi- 
ness would expand. 

Such then is “Dr.” Mendes-France’s 
“prescription” for his country’s eco- 
nomic ailments. 

Next, Mendes-France boldly tackled 
the problems of Tunisia and Morocco. 
In these two French North African pro- 
tectorates, a steadily mounting national- 
ist movement is clamoring for greater 
self-rule. There have been frequent 
eruptions of violence. 
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On July 31, Premier Mendes-France 
flew to Tunis to offer personally to the 
Bey of Tunis a new plan for Tunisian 
self-government: France would keep 
control of defense and foreign affairs, 
but Tunisians would have complete 
autonomy over their internal affairs. 
He indicated that a similar solution will 
be offered to the Moroccans. 

Again the French Assembly backed 
him up. By a vote of 451 to 122, it’ 
approved his program for French North 
Africa. 


3. European Defense Community 

It was only on the third point of 
his three-point program—the EDC—that 
Mendes-France failed. The compromise 
he proposed on EDC turned out to be 
no compromise at all. It took the very 
heart out of the plan. 

He demanded that each member na- 
tion have veto power in the EDC. He 
asked for special privileges for France. 
He wanted France to have the right 
to maintain her own separate army in 
addition to her forces in the EDC. 

Unanimously, the other five EDC 
countries rejected his proposals. 

During the debate in the National 
Assembly, Mendes-France refused to 
speak up either for or against the EDC. 
The rest we know. The National As- 
sembly scuttled the plan. 

It came as a shock to the free world. 
There was bitter disappointment in the 
United States, Britain, West Germany. 
Only Moscow was jubilant. 

President Eisenhower called it a 
“major setback.” U. S. Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles went even 
further and termed it a “tragedy.” One 
unidentified Allied official was quoted, 
as saying bitterly, “May we live long 


, enough to forgive France.” 


Still on Our Side 


What now? Most observers seem to 
be agreed that West Germany will now 
be granted sovereignty (complete inde- 
pendence) and the right to build an 
army linked somehow to NATO. 

This was also indicated in a state- 
ment issued by Secretary Dulles. 

The rejection of EDC has strained 
but by no means broken the relations 
between France and the rest of the 
free world. France is still on our side 
in the global fight for freedom. 

As Premier Mendes-France pointed 
out after the vote was taken in the Na- 
tional Assembly, “Among the Deputies 
who have voted for and those who have 
voted against [the EDC], there is a ma- 
jority favoring the continued reinforce- 
ment of the Atlantic Pact and our ties 
with the Western Allies.” 

The free world needs France. And 
France needs the free world. A new 
understanding between the two must— 
and will—be reached. 








T 10:50 on the night of Aug. 20, 

Senate Majority Leader William F. 
Knowland (Rep., Calif.) stood in his 
place and said: “If there is no further 
business, I move that the Senate stand 
adjourned.” 

The House had quit 3 hours and 12 
minutes earlier. Except for the un- 
decided question of whether the Senate 
should censure Senator Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy (Rep., Wis.), the Eighty-third 
Congress elected by the American peo- 
ple since 1789 became history. 

Attention turned swiftly to the strug- 
gle for control of the Eighty-fourth 
Congress: ‘On Nov. 2, the voters will 
choose all 435 Representatives and 37 
out of 96 Senators. To woo their votes, 
both parties will hammer hard at their 
views of what was done and not done 
in the Congressional session just ended. 
“We point with pride,” the Republicans 
will say. “We view with alarm,” the 
Democrats will reply. 

The President said he thought Con- 
gress’ record was good. In a report to 
the nation on TV, he pointed to 54 
Administration measures enacted out of 
65 proposed, for a “batting average” 
of .830. “That’s pretty good in any 
league,” Mr. Eisenhower said, 

The Democrats disagreed. The 
House Democratic leader, Sam Ray- 
burn of Texas, said the Administra- 
tion’s program was “as dynamic as the 
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The Congressional Scoreboard 


President Eisenhower's Boxscore on His Program: 


“54 hits, 11 strikeouts, batting average—.830” 


dodo and forward-looking as yester- 
day.” 

These are the main items in the 
record of the Eighty-third Congress’ 
second and final session: 


Communism and Communists 


What to do about the Communist 
conspiracy in the United States stirred 
up harsh party feelings. The Republi- 
cans contended that previous Demo- 
cratic Administrations had been lax in 
cracking down on subversive activities 
in this country. The Democrats bit- 
terly resented the charge that they 
were “soft” on communism. 

The Administration proposed several 
measures for dealing with subversion. 
Some were enacted without. much 
argument. For example, Congress 
passed a law affecting witnesses in 
matters involving national security. 
Previously such a witness could refuse 
to testify if his testimony would in- 
criminate or degrade him. This privi- 
lege is granted by the Fifth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution. However, 
these refusals frequently deprived the 
Government of valuable information 
that could be used to track down sub- 
version. The new law grants the wit- 
ness immunity from prosecution if his 
testimony could incriminate him. Then, 
if he refuses to testify after being 
granted this immunity, he can be 











Congress passed laws to help Uncle Sam swoop down on Communist party members. 





charged with contempt of Congress. 

Congress also approved the follow- 
ing measures for dealing with sub- 
version: the death penalty for spying 
in peacetime as well as wartime; loss 
of citizenship for those who try to 
overthrow the Government by force; 
and criminal penalties for those who 
become fugitives from justice while 
free on bail (as several Communist 
leaders have done). But Congress re- 
fused to approve the use of evidence 
obtained by wiretapping in court trials. 

The hottest fight involved a surprise 
proposal brought up in the final days 
of the session. It came when the Senate 
was debating a bill to deprive Com- 
munist-infiltrated unions of bargaining 
rights under the Tatt-Hartley Act. Sud- 
denly the Democrats introduced an 
amendment to make it a crime to be a 
member of the Communist party. (See 
Forum Topic in Sept. 15 issue.) Despite 
Administration protests that this would 
drive the party underground where it 
would be harder to watch, the Senate 
passed it unanimously. The bill then 
shuttled back and forth between Senate 
and House in a confusion of amend- 
ments. 

In the end the Administration got 
Congress to drop the provision making 
it a crime to be a party member. The 
new law now strips the Communist 
party of legal rights and makes its 
members specifically subject to the In- 
ternal Security Act of 1950. Under that 
act “Communist-action” groups and/or 
members must register with the Gov- 
ernment under penalty of fine and im- 
prisonment. But the Communist party 
has challenged this law’s constitution- 
ality in court. When he signed the new 
law the President himself said he was 
not sure of its effect. 


Farm Policy 


On farm policy, the Eighty-third 
Congress gave the President what he 
called a “sweeping victory.” The re- 
sult next year will be the first basic 
change since World War II in the 
Government’s system for supporting 
farm prices. 
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In wartime the nation needs all the 
farm products it can get. To encourage 
the farmer to produce heavily, the 
Government promises that it will put a 
foor under the price he receives for 
certain basic crops—will not permit the 
price to drop below a certain level. 
Then if the farmer cannot get this 
oor price in the commercial markets, 
the Government pays it to him, takes 
over his crop, and puts it in storage. 

Up to now, the floor (or support 
price) on five basic crops—wheat, corn, 
cotton, rice, peanuts—has been high 
and rigid. The price has been 90 per 
cent of parity since World War II. 
Parity is calculated by a complicated 
formula, and varies with each crop. 
Roughly, it is the price the farmer 
should get for that crop if he is to get 
a fair return compared: to his costs— 
for seed, fertilizer, machinery, etc. 

Previous Congresses refused to allow 
price supports to fall below 90 per cent 
on the “basics.” They heeded warn- 
ings by farmers against “tampering” 
with supports. 

But the Eisenhower Administration 
fought hard for lower, flexible supports. 
It argued this way: High, rigid supports 
have encouraged huge farm surpluses. 
Warehouses are bulging with $6,500,- 
000,000 worth of surpluses the Gov- 
ernment ‘had had to take over. The cost 
of high, rigid supports is $700,000 a 
day. Flexible supports would allow the 
Government to discourage production 
when.supplies are ample and encourage 
it when supplies run low. 

After a bitter struggle, Congress 
passed a law that provides for flexible 
supports on five basic crops. These 
supports will range between 82% and 
90 per cent. To make the change 
smoother for farmers, $2,500,000,000 
of the present surpluses will be “set 
aside.” They will not be counted when 
the Government figures up the over- 
supply in order to fix the support price. 
For calculating parity itself, there will 
be a new formula which will make it 
lower. But the new formula will not 




















Farm price supports were lowered to 82% 






















New atomic energy iaw helps to harness the atom for commerce and man’s welfare. 


be allowed to cut parity more than 5 
per cent a year. (Watch future issues 
for a Forum Topic on the best way 
to give the farmer a fair return on 
his investment.) 


Atomic Energy 


In the long run, Congress’ action 
on atomic energy may prove to be 
the most far-reaching of all. 

The first law on atomic energy was 
enacted in 1946. We then had a 
monopoly on atomic weapons. Peaceful 
use of atomic energy seemed to be a 
distant dream. The 1946 law kept 
atomic work under absolute Govern- 
ment control. Private enterprise and 
foreign countries were denied access 
to U. S. information. 

The Eisenhower Administration pro- 
posed changes in the law because of 
(1) the growing need for cooperation 
with our allies, and (2) the rapid ap- 
proach of the day when atomic power 
will come into commercial use. 

Congress agreed on both points, but 
there was a sharp party fight—marked 
by a Democratic filibuster in the Senate 
—on the second. 

This is what the law provides: 

(1) The President may make agree- 
ments with friendly countries for ex- 
change of information on the use of 
atomic energy for power, medicirie, and 
agriculture. The Defense Department 
may give data on the tactical use of 
atomic weapons—but not on their con- 
struction—to friendly countries or or- 
ganizations such as the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. 

(2) Private companies may own 
and operate atomic reactors for the 
production of power. They may make 
and use nuclear materials, but these 
would be owned by the Government. 
Companies and individuals may obtain 
atomic patents. But for five years they 
must make their inventions available to 
others, on payment of fees. The Presi- 
dent suggested this—and the Demo- 
crats insisted on it—to prevent the 


creation of atomic monopolies. Finally, 
rural cooperatives and public power 
agencies would get priority over private 
companies in the purchase of Gov- 
ernment-produced atomic power. 


Uncle Sam’s Money 


One of the firmest promises of the 
Eisenhower Administration was to cut 
spending and taxes, and to stop the 
steady growth of the enormous public 
debt. This is what it accomplished dur- 
ing the Eighty-third Congress: 

Taxes came down more than $7,000,- 
000,000. Part of the reduction was 
automatic. Because of the expiration of 
old laws, income taxes dropped about 
11 per cent and levies on “excess” 
profits of corporations were abolished. 
In addition, Congress cut many excise 
taxes—on furs, jewelry, and theater ad- 
missions, for example. And there were 
many other cuts in a general tax re- 
vision law—the biggest revision in half 
a century. (See Sept. 15 issue.) 

Spending also came down. For the 
fiscal year that began last July 1, the 
President proposed appropriations of 
$50,200,000,000, as compared with 
$54,500,000,000 the year before. Con- 
gress trimmed the President’s requests 
an additional $2,600,000,000. 

But because of the tax cuts, Con- 
gress “economizing” was not enough 
to get the Government out of the red. 
The deficit is estimated at $3,000,- 
000,000. As a result, the public debt 
remained a big problem. The debt now 
is about $274,700,000,000. The legal 
limit on the debt has been $275,000,- 
000,000. In view of the coming deficit, 
Congress gave the Administration tem- 
porary authority—through next June— 
to allow the debt to go as high as $281,- 
000,000,000. 


Reciprocal Trade 


One great battle that had been ex- 
pected in the Eighty-third Congress did 
not come off. This was on the issue of 
tariffs. 
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Tariffs—that is, taxes on goods im- 
ported into this country—are a historic 
issue between Republicans and Demo- 
crats. Republicans traditionally have 
favored high tariffs to protect American 
industry from foreign competition. 
Democrats traditionally have favored 
low tariffs, to encourage freer trade. 

For twenty years we have had a 
low-tariff policy. Under the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act of 1934, the 
President has had power to cut Ameri- 
can tariffs in exchange for cuts by 
foreign countries in their tariffs on our 
exports. Some Republicans still oppose 
this law. But many others now believe 
all-out “protectionism” is out of date. 
We must trade with our allies, they 
argue, if they are to be economically 
strong and resist communism. 

Last vear President Eisenhower or- 
dered a thorough study of the problem. 
He appointed a special commission on 
trade, under Clarence Randall, head 
of Inland Steel Corporation, Early this 
year the Randall Commission delivered 
a report favoring freer trade. Among 
other things, it said the reciprocal trade 
law should be extended three more 
vears, and that the President should 
have power to cut tariffs further. 

The Randall report ran into heavy 
opposition in Congress. As a result, Mr 
Eisenhower agreed to accept a simple 
extension of the law for only one year 
and without change. That is what 
Congress finally voted. The question 
of wider changes in tariff policy may 
come up in the Eighty-fourth Congress. 


Foreign Aid Program 


The American program of foreign 
aid since the end of World War II has 
changed steadily. At first the aid was 
mainly economic. Now that the Com- 
munists have shown their plans for 
aggression on the free world, our aid 
to friendly foreign countries is largely 
military. 

At first, devastated Europe got the 
lion’s share. Now most U. S. aid goes 
to other areas, chiefly the turbulent Far 
East. The whole program has tapered 
off,. but it still is a multi-billion-dollar 
enterprise. 

Congress voted another year of for- 
eign aid, but less than the President 
asked for. The Administration had pro- 
posed a total of $6,000,000,000, in new 
appropriations and reapproval of pre- 
vious appropriations that had not yet 
been spent. Congress made it $777,- 
000,000 less, or about $5,200,000,000. 

The largest item was $3,600,000,000 
for military aid. 

One of the heaviest cuts was in iech- 
nical assistance (“Point Four” aid) 
through the United Nations. Congress 
cut the amount from roughly $18,000,- 
000 to £9.509.000. 












Drawings by Charles Beck 


Under the new social security law, benefits are raised and coverage is extended. 


Social Security, Health 

On Social Security, there was little 
basic controversy. Congress overwhelm- 
ingly approved these changes: 
Taxes 

Old-age and survivors’ insurance has 
been financed by a 2 per cent tax on 
payrolls, paid by employers and em- 
ployees. The tax has been levied 
against wages and salaries up to $3,600 
a year. Under the new law, wages and 
salaries up to $4,200 a year are taxed. 
Thus, for a person earning $3,600 or 
less there is no change. A person earn- 
ing $4,000 will pay $8 more taxes—i.e., 
2 per cent of the $400 difference be- 
tween the previous $3,600 ceiling and 
his earnings. Those earning $4,200 or 
more will pay an extra $12. The tax, 
of course, continues to be paid by both 
employers and employees. 


Coverage 


Close to 10,000,000 more persons 
are brought into the Social Security 
system. They include: farm operators, 
farm employees earning more than 
$100 a year from one employer, em- 
ployees of state and local governments, 
and self-employed professional people 
such as architects, engineers, and ac- 
countants (but not doctors and den- 
tists). 


Benefits 


About 5,000,000 retired workers and 
1,500,000 widows and other survivors 
draw Social Security benefits. In Oc- 
tober they will get higher monthly 
benefits all down the line. Some ex- 
amples: minimum payment for retired 
worker if single, $30 instead of $25; 
maximum payment, $98.50 instead of 
$85. A retired worker’s widow with two 
children who now receives $168.80 
will get $197.10. 

On health, Congress approved a 
more liberal program to encourage 
hospital construction, But it rejected 
an Administration proposal on health 





insurance. The President wanted to 
spur the spread of private insurance 
plans, such as Blue Cross and the Blue 
Shield. He suggested that the Gov- 
ernment protect these organizations 
against heavy losses—in epidemic areas, 
for example—by “re-insuring” them. 
Thus the Government would be Blue 
Shield’s “friend in need,” just as Blue 
Shield is the individual’s “friend in 
need.” But Congress rejected the idea. 


Housing Program 


Part of the President’s housing pro- 
gram was designed to improve present 
housing and help eliminate slums. He 
asked for—and Congress agreed, to— 
liberalized terms for Government insur- 
ance of loans for these. purposes. 

Mr. Eisenhower also asked for a pro- 
gram of Federal help in building 35,- 
000 new dwelling units a year for four 
years—a total of 140,000. Congress 
voted for only 35,000 units this year. 


Other Issues 


President Eisenhower got from the 
Eighty-third Congress what five pre- 
ceding Presidents failed to get—ap- 
proval of cooperation with Canada in 
building a seaway on the St. Lawrence 
River. The river will be deepened to 
allow ocean shipping to enter the Great 
Lakes. New York State will join with 
Canada in building dams to furnish 
hydroelectric power, 

Among the things Congress refused 
to do for the President were: Amend 
the Taft-Hartley labor law; admit 
Hawaii to the Union as a state; in- 
crease postal rates; allow 18-year-olds 
to vote. But in one of the fiercest 
struggles of all, the Administration beat 
off by just one vote the Bricker Amend- 
ment to restrict the President’s power 
to make treaties with foreign countries. 

This is the record that Republicans 
and Democrats will argue about this 
fall in the campaign for the Eighty- 
fourth Cong-ess 
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HISTORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES 





Suez, shortcut between East 
and West, was begun by 
the Egyptians in 1300 B.C. 
to join Timsah and the Nile. 





Senior Scholastic map by Dick Meyers 


OYOUS Egyptians sang and danced 

last month in the steaming streets 
of Cairo. Egypt was celebrating the 
signing of an historic pact with the 
British government which will finally 
free Egyptian soil of foreign control. 

Great Britain agreed to remove all 
British soldiers’ from the Suez Canal 
Zone within twenty months. It will turn 
over to Egypt the peace time protec- 
tion of the famed Suez Canal, one of 
the most strategic links in the world- 
wide network of British Empire com- 
munications. But Britain has the right 
to maintain for seven years its great 
military base there, ready for instant 
use in case Egypt is attacked. 

Thus at one statesmanlike stroke 
Britain removed one of the festering 
sore spots that have imperiled rela- 
tions between the West and the rest- 
less nations of the Middle East. At the 
same time she insured a firmer front 
against the ever-threatening shadow of 
Soviet Russia. 


The Suez Story Goes Far Back 


The story of this little neck of land 
that joins the continents of Asia and 
Africa is long and dramatic. The wa- 
ters of the Mediterranean and the Red 
Sea were probably known and sailed 
on by the first men who had a written 
language. Even as early as 1300 B.C., 
in the reign of Rameses II, the idea 
of a canal to connect the Nile (not the 
Mediterranean) and the Red Sea was 
projected by Egyptian engineers. The 
first canal carried fresh water as well 
as boats from the Nile to Lake Timsah, 
near the present Ismailia. Later it 


was extended ‘to the head of the Gulf . 


of Suez, and part of the old construc- 
tion is still in use today. 

The Venetians, trade kings of the 
Mediterranean in the fifteenth century 


A.D., toyed with a scheme for a sea- 
level route through the Suez Isthmus. 
Already, the enterprising Portuguese 
navigators had sailed around the Cape 
of Good Hope and found the long 
ocean route to India. 

In 1854 a far-sighted French engi- 
neer persuaded the Khedive of Egypt, 
Said Pasha, to grant a concession for 
construction of a canal. You may have 
heard about him in American history 
too. For it was the same Ferdinand 
de Lesseps who twenty years later tried 
to build a canal across the more diffi- 
cult terrain of Panama—and failed. 

De Lesseps formed La Compagnie 
du Canal Maritime de Suez, with a 
capital stock of about $40,000,000. It 
is still‘ running today and has been 
called one of the most efficient corpo- 
rations in the world. Originally most 
of the Canal shares were purchased 
by the French, the Turks, and by Said 
Pasha, who owned nearly half. 

Construction began in 1859 and took 
10 years. It was fairly easy digging 
with Egyptian labor, because the route 
followed a chain of lakes. The canal 
is 104 miles long from Port Said to 
Suez. The channel is 45 feet deep, and 
the average width is 500 feet. 

If it weren't for Suez, the cost of 
shipping goods between Europe and 
Asia would be twice what it is. A 
voyage from England to India can be 
completed by Suez in 21 days as 
against 32 around the Cape of Good 
Hope. Tolls are based on a ship’s ton- 
nage and have been cut many times 
since 1869. Receipts have increased 
steadily until now 10,000 vessels a 
year pass through. 

Oil makes up half the freight 
through the Canal, and such products 
as rice, spices, tea, wheat, wool, rubber, 
and jute furnish the rest. 


The First 
BIG DITCH 


Many people have the mistaken im- 
pression that Suez is a British monop- 
oly. But the company is incorporated 
in France and has its main office in 
Paris. It is run by a board of 32 direc- 
tors, of whom only three are English- 
men. The rest are French, Egyptian, 
Dutch, and American. The shares pay 
high dividends. The British govern- 
ment owns 44 per cent of the stock. 
How that came about is one of the 
strangest quirks in this fascinating tale. 


How Britain “Bought Into” Suez 


The Khedive Ismail of Egypt, who 
succeeded Said Pasha, was a careless 
ruler, always deeply in debt because 
of many grandiose projects. In 1875 
he planned to mortgage his Suez Canal 
shares in Paris. The British Prime Min- 
ister at that time was Benjamin Dis- 
raeli, a clever statesman and a great 
friend of Queen Victoria. Learning of 
the Khedive’s financial crisis, Disraeli 
moved swiftly and secretly to buy the 
176,000 Egyptian shares for 4,000,000 
pounds. This coup was quickly ap- 
proved by Parliament and plunged 
England squarely in the middle of 
Egyptian affairs. 

But Egypt’s financial troubles con- 
tinued. In 1882 Britain and France 
forced the resignation of the Egyptian 
government and sent naval squadrons 
to bombard Alexandria. A British army 
occupied Cairo. From that time on, 
Great Britain exercised a close pro- 
tectorate over Egypt. By a treaty signed 
in 1936, Britain recognized the inde- 
pendence of Egypt, but retained the 
right to keep men along the Canal. 

In the years since then, however, 
Egypt repented of her bargain. When 
General Mohammed Naguib overthrew 
the playboy King Farouk two years ago 
and established a republic, Egypt 
thrilled with a rebirth of patriotic 
nationalism. Naguib’s successor,- the 
36-year-old Premier Abdel Nasser, took 
office last spring and pledged to end 
the deadlock with Britain. Now he 
has done it. —KENNETH M. GouLp 
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SENIOR SCHOLASTIC’S 


Pre-Semester 


Contemporary Affairs Test 


1. WORDS IN THE NEWS 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements write the number 
preceding the word or phrase which 
best completes the sentence. 

__a. When the term agenda is used 
by the chairman of a meeting, he is 
referring to the , 

1. misbehavior of a member 

2. list of terms to be discussed and 

acted upon 

3. requirement that a vote be taken 

on a matter under discussion 

4. rules of parliamentary conduct 
__b. A bipartisan policy is a program 

1. approved by two political parties 

2. based on the spoils system 

3. decided upon by majority vote 

4. resulting from a compromise be- 

tween two governments 
c. The term civil service describes 
1. the training of government em- 
ployees to give courteous service 

2. competitive examinations for ei- 
ther government or private em- 
ployment 

3. government employment based on 
an examination system 

4. use of experts by the executive 
branch of the government 

_d. Communism is characterized by 

all the following except 
1. government ownership of the 
means of production 

2. dictatorship by a single highly or- 
ganized party 

3. encouragement 
worship 

4. use of a secret police 

e. The conservation movement in 
the United States has aimed to 
1. preserve historic sites and land- 

marks 

2. raise the standard of living 

8. increase savings bank deposits 

4 
aanill 


of freedom of 


. reduce waste of natural resources 
Corporations are usually organ- 
ized in order that 
1. a saving in taxes may be made 
2. government regulation may be 
eliminated 
3. more jobs can be created 
4. capital can be raised by issuance 
of stocks and bonds 
__g. Imperialism is used to describe a 
nation’s foreign policy when it 
1. resorts to war rather than peace- 
ful settlement of disputes 
2. gains control of backward areas 
by bribing local officials 
8. encourages lange financial invest- 
ments in other nations 
4. acquires political or economic 


contro! of » foreign territory 





—h. A lobby in a national or state 
government means 
1. a group or person seeking to -in- 
fluence legislation 
2. an agreement among legislators to 
vote for each other’s bills 
3. a person seeking some special ot- 
fice for a friend 
4. a meeting of party leaders 
__i. That nationalism is a powerful 
force in the 20th century is shown 
by efforts of peoples to 
1. join with neighboring nations 
2. gain their independence 
3. bring their grievances to the 
World Court 
4. form closer economic ties 
the mother country 
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ll. READING A GRAPH 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements place a “T” if it 
is “true,” an “F” if it is false, and “NS” 
if there is not sufficient information 
given on which to base a conclusion. 
__l. The consumer price index rose 

steadily between 1950 and 1953. 
__2. The 1953 consumer price index 

was 20 per cent higher than in 1950. 
__3. The drop in the consumer price 

index between January and April, 

1954, was caused by the decline in 

the price of meat. 

—_4. The biggest jump in the consum- 
er price index for the years indicated 
was between 1951 and 1952. 

__5. The consumer price index rose 
more than 14 per cent between the 
base period, 1947-49 and 1953. 
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This test is intended to help your 
teacher find your strong and weak 
points in knowledge of current | 
affairs at the beginning of the { 
school year. Answer all questions. { 


My name 





My class 





Total number right 
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A parliamentary system of gov- 

ernment is one in which 

1. the cabinet can remain in office 
only if it has the support of a ma- 
jority of the legislature 

2. there is separation of powers 
among the three branches 

8. there is a system of checks and 
balances 

4. parliament can override an execu- 

tive decision by a two-thirds vote 


__k. A social security system generally 


— 


includes 

1. nations which have agreed to de- 
fend each other against attack 

2. plans for the establishment of 
socialism in a country 

3. a program to combat juvenile de- 
linquency 

4. provisions for old age pensions 

subsidy is a governmental 

grant to 

1. develop a suburban community 

2. start a new government agency 

3. assist private persons in operating 
a necessary service 

4. assign channels for TV and radio 


__m. Nations adopt tariff laws for any 


of the following purposes, except to 
l. raise revenue 

2. protect native industries 

3. discourage imports 

4. check rising prices 


__n. A totalitarian government is one 
in which 


1. the state rigidly controls the life 
of its subjects, including church, 
school, and industry 

. freedom is permitted party mem- 
bers only 

8. all power is concentrated in the 

legislature 

4. foreign conquest is the main ob- 

jective of the ruling group 


to 


__o. The veto power in the United 


Nations makes it possible for 

1. the General Assembly to make all 
important decisions 

2. one of the five permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council to block 
action on important problems 

3. the Economic and Social Council 
to carry out its recommendations 

4. the Secretary-General to overrule 
decisions of the Security Council 
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ill, READING A MAP 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following questions, write the correct 
answer. 

1. What is the name 
of the island marked “1” on the map? 

2. What is the name 
of the country marked “2” on the map? 
3. What is the name 
of the country marked “3” on the map? 
4. What is the name 
of the country marked “4” on the map 
and enclosed in a dash line? 

5. What is the name 
of the country marked “5” on the map? 
6. What is the name 


of the .body of water east of Indo- 
China? 




















7. In what direction 
would you go if you were to fly directly 
from Saigon to Manila? 

8. How would you 
describe the topography of Indo-China? 
9. What geographic 
term designates a body of land like 
the Federation of Malaya? 

10. What geographic 
term designates a body of water such as 
that between Malaya and Sumatra? 
11. About how many 

















miles is it from Singapore to Taipeh?. 


12. What is the cap- 





ital of the country marked “4”? 


13. Under what coun- 
try’s rule is North Borneo? 

14. What is the name 
of the state in Indo-China that lies 
along the eastern coast? 

\ 15. Between what 
parallels of latitude does Rangoon lie? 
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IV. IN THE UNITED STATES 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements write the number 
preceding the word or phrase which 
best completes the sentence. 

__a. The population of the United 
States is about 
1. 75 million 8. 160 million 
2. 120 million 4. 200 million 

__b. The percentage of the population 
that depends upon farming for a liv- 
ing is about 
l. 5% 3. 50% 

2. 15% 4. 75% 

__c. A major population movement in 
the United States in the past two 
decades has been from the 
1. Pacific Coast to Northeast 
2. cities to rural areas 
8. cities to suburbs 
4. suburbs to cities 


__d. In the United States public edu- 
cation is not a responsibility of the 


1. cities, towns, and villages 
2. Federal Government 

3. local boards of education 
4. state governments 


___e. Most of the revenue for the Fed- 
eral Government is raised by 


1. income taxes 2. sales taxes 
3. taxes on imports 


4. general property taxes 


___f. The national debt of the Federal 
Government is owed chiefly to 


1. bondholders in United States 
2. corporations that supply goods to 
the Government 
3. foreign investors in American 
stocks and bonds 
4. foreign governments 
American securities 
__g. All of the following are tertitories 
or associated with the United States 
as free commonwealths, except 
1. Alaska 3. Puerto Rico 
2. Hawaii 4. Philippine Islands 
__h. All of the following are ways in 
which the president can make his 
influence felt in Congress, except 


holding 


1. direct appeals to the voters over 
television and radio 

2. withholding patronage from Con- 
gressmen 

3. suspending from party member- 
ship Congressmen who _ vote 
against the administration 

4. sending messages to Congress 
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i. All of the following are features 
of the Government’s farm program, 
except 
1. payments to farmers when basic 
crops drop below a fair price 
2. encouragement of  soil-building 
practices 
3. storage of surplus crops 
4. Government operation of farms 
All of the following are major 
labor organizations in the United 
States today, except the 
1. American Federation of Labor 
2. Confederation of Labor Unions 
3. Railway Brotherhoods 
4. Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions 
k. The most recently created cabi- 
net post is that of Secretary of 
1. Commerce 2. Defense 
3. Health, Education, and Welfare 
4. Labor 
1. The major purpose of Congres- 
sional investigating committees is to 
1. permit Congressmen to travel to 
gain first-hand information 
2. provide a basis for legislation 
8. prosecute law-breakers, particu- 
larly Communist conspirators 
4. check on the State Department 
_m.An amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States often used 
by witnesses before Congressional 
committees who do not wish to 
testify because their testimony might 
tend to incriminate them is the 
. lst Amendment 
. 5th Amendment 
. 10th Amendment 
. 14th Amendment 
. The development of atomic energy 
the U.S. is largely in the hands of 
. local governments 
. state. governments 
. the Federal Government 
. private corporations 
. A good reference source for find- 
ing the population of your state is 
. Dictionary of American History 
. Encyclopedia of Social Sciences 
. Who’s Who in America 
. World Almanac 
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HERE’S HOW YOU STACK UP— ; 

if you answered every one of the 

75 questions in this test correctly, 

you're out of this world. But if 

you got ‘ 

65 or over—Go to the head of the 
class! 


50 to 65—You're good, but you 
could be better! 


35 to 50—You’re doing fairly well, + 
but need a lot of work! 


Below 35—Let’s face it: you’d bet- 
ter plug hard! 
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V. PERSONALITIES IN THE NEWS 


On the line to the left of the names in Column A, write the number preceding 
the correct description in Column B. Complete all three groups. 


COLUMN A 
. Earl Warren 


—_b. Syngman Rhee 
—c. Vyacheslav Molotov 


COLUMN B 
1. President of Yugoslavia 
2. Russian Foreign Minister 
3. Prime Minister of Japan 
4. Chief Justice of the United States 
5. President .of Republic of Korea 





- Konrad Adenauer 
—e. John Foster Dulles 
Anthony Eden 


6. U. S. Secretary of State 

7. Italian Prime Minister 

8. British Foreign Secretary 

9. British Prime Minister 

0. Chancellor of West Germany 





Ho Chi Minh 
Pandit Nehru 
Richard M. Nixon 
—__j. Georgi Malenkov 
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Vi. WORLD AFFAIRS 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements write the number 
preceding the word or phrase which 
best completes the sentence. 

—a. According to population experts, 
the population of the world is 

1. increasing rapidly 

2. decreasing ; 

8. remaining about the same 

4. 4,500,000,000 
—__b. Countries in which wars have 

been fought since World War II in- 

clude all of the following, except 

1. Austria 3. Israel 

2. Indo-China 4. Korea 
—c. A part of the French Empire in 

which there is nationalist unrest 

1. the Congo 3. Madagascar 

2. Goa 4. Morocco 
—d. Which of the following countries 

is not a member of the British Com- 

monwealth of Nations? 

1. Canada 3. Pakistan 

2. Burma 4. Union of So. Africa 
—e. Which of the following countries 

is not a member of the North At- 

lantic Treaty Organization? 

1. Belgium 3. Spain 

2. Canada 4. the United States 
__f. Which of the following countries 

is not a satellite of Soviet Russia? 

1. Bulgaria 3. Greece 

2. Czechoslovakia 4. Rumania 


—.. A territory often in dispute be- 


tween Italy and Yugoslavia is 
1. Albania 3. Sicily 
2. Corsica 4. Trieste 


—__h. To keep peace in the Middle 


East Great Britain has agreed to 

1. cede Gibraltar to Spain 

2. halt the sale of munitions to the 
Arab League states 
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11. Communist leader in Indo-China 
12. Vice-President of the United States 
13. Dictator of Communist China 

14. Prime Minister of India 

15. Russian Prime Minister 
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3. leave Cyprus 

4. remove troops from Suez Canal 
A nation which has announced 
its neutrality in the “cold war” is 

1. France 3. Italy 

2. India 4. Nationalist China 
The United Nations has sent 
commissions to work for peace in all 
of the following countries, except 

1. Indo-China 3. Israel 

2. India 4. Korea 


—k. In which of the following coun- 


tries was oil production disrupted 
by a dispute between the govern- 
ment and a foreign company? 

1. Iran 3. Saudi Arabia 

2. Iraq 4. the United States 
Unrest in the Union of South 
Africa has arisen over the govern- 
ment’s 

1. exclusion of Indian settlers 

2. low wages in the diamond mines 
3. withdrawal from the U.N. 

4. white supremacy policy 


—m.A Latin American country in 


which Communists were recently 
forced from high government positions 
1. Argentina 3. Mexico 

2. Guatemala 4. Venezuela 


__n. Two of the highest peaks in the 


world scaled by mountain climbers 
in the past three years are in the 
1. Andes 3. Rockies 

2. Alps 4. Himalayas 


—o. All of the following are import- 


ant recent medical advances, except 

l. the use of vaccine to prevent 
smallpox 

2. inoculation with gamma globulin 
in poliomyelitis 

3. use of X-rays to detect tuberculosis 

4. use of radioactive cobalt in treat- 
ing cancer 
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The Soviets have provoked a 


new and serious “incident” in 


their “‘cold war” 
United States. 

Two Soviet MIG-15’s (jet fighters) 
attacked and shot down a U. S. Navy 
land-based patrol bomber. The U. S. 
Government said the attack took 
place over international waters, off 
the coast of Siberia, September 4. 

The American plane caught fire 
and was forced down in the Sea of 
Japan. Of the ten-man crew, nine 
were picked up by a U.S. air-sea 
rescue mission. 

The tenth crew member (Ensign 
Roger Henry Reid, 24, of Alameda, 
California), is missing, It is believed 
that he was trapped in the naviga- 
tors compartment and went down 
with the plane when it sank. 

In strongly worded notes to Rus- 
sia, the United States protested the 
attack as “wanton and unprovoked.” 
Even before the U. S. notes were de- 
livered, the Soviet government pre- 
sented its own protest to the U.S. 
ambassador in Russia. The Russians 
said that the U. S. plane had invaded 
Soviet territory and had fired on Red 
planes seeking to warn it off. The 
Soviet planes merely returned the 
fire, said Moscow. 

The State Department completely 
rejected the Soviet statements. The 
U.S. plane, it declared, was the vic- 
tim of an “unwarranted and hostile 
attack,” while it was engaged on a 
peaceful mission over the high seas. 
According to the State Department's 
protest, the attack on our plane took 
place fully 100 miles east of Vlad- 
ivostok, the Soviet naval base, and 
44 miles off the Siberian coast. 

The surviving pilot of the U.S. 
plane, Commander John B. Wayne, 
tdld reporters that he was never in 
sight of Soviet territory. “Not even 
with binoculars,” he added. His ra- 
dio, he said, was tuned to Russian 
stations at the time of the attack 
but received no warning. 

' “The only warning they gave-us,” 
said another survivor, “was coming 
in over our tail and shooting at us.” 
The gunner on the American 


against the 





Russians Down U.S. Planes 


plane, Ordnanceman Ernest Louis 
Pinkevich, said that he managed to 
fire 100 to 150 rounds from his ma- 
chine gun as the MIGs disappeared 
in the direction of Vladivostok. 

He said that the Navy crew “didn’t 
have a chance” to shoot down the 
MIGs, which made three _ runs 
against the slow, twin-engined Navy 
patrol plane. 


U. N. Action 

U.S. chief delegate to the United 
Nations, Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 
asked the U.N. Security Council on 
September 6 to call “an early meet- 
ing” to consider the “unprovoked at- 
tack” by Soviet aircraft on the U.S. 
Navy plane. > 

Under U.N. rules, such a request 
by a Security Council member 
makes a meeting compulsory. Soviet 
Russia cannot veto the request. She 
can, however, veto any later action 
decided on by the Security Council. 

While this latest Soviet “incident” 





is being debated in the Security 
Council, delegates from 60 member 
nations of the U.N. were gathering 
in New York for the ninth annual 
session of the General Assembly. The 
session was scheduled to open on 
September 21. 

No fewer than 67 items are listed 
on the agenda. Among the issues to 
be discussed are: the admission of 
Red China to the U.N.; the dispute 
between Greece and Britain over 
control of the island of Cyprus; the 
conflicting claims of the Netherlands 
and Indonesia to the western half of 
the island of New Guinea; member- 
ship of the Indo-Chinese states of 
Laos and Cambodia in the world 
organization; and Tunisian and Mo- 
roccan demands for independence 
from France. 

In addition, there are several items 
of “unfinished old business,” such as 
disarmament, international control 
of atomic energy, and a permanent 
Korean settlement. The session is ex- 
pected to last more than two months. 

The General Assembly’s powers 
are limited. It cannot make decisions 
that are binding on member coun- 
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“United Press photo 
STORMY DAYS IN BRAZIL—Getulio Vargas, 71-year-old President of Brazil, 
killed himself August 24, five hours after he resigned from office. Riots fol- 

%lowed news of his death. Many of the demonstrations, believed to be Com- 
munist-led, were aimed at the U.S. Army generals demanded the resignation 
of Vargas because of reports of government corruption. Vargas was succeeded 
by Vice President Joao Cafe Filho (name in English means John Coffee, Jr.). 
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tries. The Assembly can debate, dis- 
cuss, and make recommendations to 
member nations, who often carry 
them out. 


New Far East Flare-Up 


The two Chinas—Communist 
and Nationalist—are shooting it 
out for a small tract of Chinese 
territory. 

Four tiny islands are the object of 
the duelling—Quemoy and Little 
Quemoy. They are controlled by 
Nationalist China. The islands are 
five miles off the Communist-held 
Chinese mainland, and about 100 
miles from Formosa, stronghold of 
the Nationalist government. 

The flare-up began August 23. 
About 40 Chinese Red _ soldiers 
raided Quemoy. They killed 11 Na- 
tionalist troops and took one prison- 
er. The Nationalists beat back the 
attack and captured one Red soldier. 

Then, on September 4, Chinese 
Communist artillery began a heavy 
bombardment of Quemoy and Little 
Quemoy. This was described by ob- 
servers as the biggest engagement 
between the Nationalists and the 
Reds since Chiang Kai-shek’s Na- 
tionalist government was forced out 
of the China mainland in 1949. 

Two American officers—members 
of the U.S. Military Assistance Ad- 
visory Group—were killed on Que- 
moy island during the Communist 
bombardment. 

The shelling continued for sev- 
eral days. Then on September 6 
and 7, waves of Nationalist bombers 
pounded Red guns on the Commu- 
nist-held mainland and forced them 
to slacken the fire on Quemoy. 

What's Behind It: Quemoy and 
Little Quemoy are stepping stones. 
If the Chinese Reds invade Formosa 
they would be expected first to take 
the stepping stones. For the same 
reason, the islands are important to 
the defense of Formosa, The new 
Communist attack on the islands 
raised these questions: Are the Chi- 
nese Reds bluffing, or do they mean 
“business”? Are they planning to in- 
vade Formosa? 

The answer to this Chinese riddle 
is important to us. The U. S. pledged 
to protect Formosa against Commu- 
nist attack. President Eisenhower de- 
clared that to invade Formosa, the 
Chinese Reds “would have to run 
over” the U.S. Seventh Fleet. This 
raises another question: Are the 
Reds trying to find out how. far we 


will go in defending Formosa? Or in 
defending the “stepping stones”? 


McCarthy Under Criticism 


Sen. McCarthy’s conduct is in- 
vestigated by the Senate. 

Senator McCarthy, storm-centered 
junior Republican Senator from Wis- 
consin, found himself under criticism 
from two directions. 

The Senate investigations sub- 
committee, headed by Senator Karl 
Mundt (Rep., S. D.), criticized the 
Senator for his conduct leading up 
to last summer's 36-day Army-Mc- 
Carthy hearing by the subcommit- 
tee. 

During the hearings, the Army 
charged that Senator McCarthy and 
his former assistant, Roy Cohn, had 
used improper influence to gain spe- 
cial favors for their recently drafted 
consultant, G. David Schine. Senator 
McCarthy charged that certain Army 
officials had attempted to stop his 
investigations of alleged Commu; 
nists in the Army. 

The subcommittee’s report on. the 
hearings was actually four reports. 
One was signed by the four-member 
Republican majority, one by the 
three-member Democratic group, 
and separate individual reports were 
made by two Republican Senators, 
Charles E. Potter and Everett Dirk- 
sen. 


What the Reports Said 

This is what the various reports 
said. 

(1) On Cohn: Cohn was criticized 
for his attempts to gain favors for 
Schine. The Republicans said he was 
“unduly persistent and aggressive”; 
the Democrats that his conduct was 
“inexcusable”; Sen. Potter that it was 
“unrelenting to the point of harass- 
ment.” 

(2) On McCarthy: The Republi- 
cans said that his “personal involve- 
ment” was not established but that 
he should “have exercised more vig- 
orous discipline” over Cohn; the 
Democrats that he deserved “severe 
criticism”; Sen. Potter that he 
“should not have . . . permitted” 
Cohn’s actions. 

Sen. Dirksen felt that the Army 
had failed to prove its case. 

(3) On Army Secretary Robert 
Stevens: The reports agreed that the 
Army had tried to halt McCarthy’s 
investigations. The Republicans said 
that while his motives were “beyond 
reproach,” Secretary Stevens had 


been guilty of “appeasement” in deal- 
ing with McCarthy; the Democrats 
that he merited “severe. criticism 
for lack of sound judgment”; Sen. 
Potter that he “showed lack of com- 
petency . . . which at times suggested 
bewilderment.” 

(4) On Army counsel John G. 
Adams: The Republicans said he 
had used “indefensible methods” in 
releasing the Army charges to the 
press rather than protesting to the 
subcommittee; the Democrats that 
he had “demonstrated weakness” in 
his efforts to appease McCarthy and 
Cohn; Sen. Potter that he could not 
“be absolved of responsibility” since 
“his conduct throughout suggested 
bargaining.” 


Watkins Committee 

The second criticism grew out of 
a resolution offered in the Senate by 
Senator Ralph Flanders (Rep., Vt.). 
The resolution stated that Senator 
McCarthy’s actions were “unbecom- 
ing a member of the United States 
Senate” and deserved to be censured 
(criticized ) by the Senate. The Sen- 
ate set up a special six-man commit- 
tee, evenly divided between Re- 
publicans and Democrats, to hear 
evidence on these charges. The com- 
mittee is headed by Senator Arthur 
Watkins (Rep., Utah). 

The new investigation—the fifth 
investigation of Senator McCarthy 
since he became nationally promi- 
nent—was in marked contrast to the 
Army-McCarthy hearings. 

There was no TV, no radio, no 
flashbulbs, no smoking. Instead of 
the constant parade of witnesses, 
most of the evidence consisted of 
reading into the record the findings 
of previous investigations. 

The committee boiled down the 
charges against Senator McCarthy to 
these five: 

(1) That he had shown contempt 
of the Senate by refusing to appear 
before other committees investigat- 
ing his conduct and his finances; 

(2) That during the Army hear- 
ings he had publicly asked U.S. 
Government employees to give him 
secret documents to aid his fight 
against communism even when such 
action violated the law; 

(3) That during the Army hearing 
he illegally had in his possession 
a summary of a secret FBI report; 

(4) That he had abused fellow 
Senators; 

(5) That he had abused Maj. Gen. 
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Old North Steeple a Casualty 


Hurricane Carol swirled out of the 
Atlantic and ripped over Long Island, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Massa- 
chusetts: Before she petered out in 
Canada, she had cost 50 lives and half 
a billion dollars property damage. 

Historical casualty of Carol’s destruc- 
tive visit was the steeple of Old North 
Church in Boston (see photos on right). 
It was from this steeple that the sig- 
nal lanterns were hung (“one if by 
land, two if by sea”) that sent Paul 
Revere off on his famous midnight ride 
to alert the Colonists that the British 
were coming. The photo on the right 
was made as the steeple toppled. 

The original steeple blew down in 
1804. It was replaced by a similar, but 
shorter one, a few years later. Plans are 
underway to restore the steeple of Old 
North Church again with contributions 
from the nation’s school children. 
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Wide World photo 





Ralph Zwicker, commander of Camp 
Kilmer during McCarthy's investi- 
gations. 

After the hearings are completed 
the committee will report back to 
the full Senate, which will decide 
what action, if any, should be taken 
on the proposal to censure Senator 
McCarthy. 


Atomic Power for Peace 

The United States ushered in 
the era of “peaceful” atomic 
energy. 

The U.S. is striding ahead with 
five other nations—but without the 
Soviet Union—in setting up an in- 
ternational agency to develop peace- 
time uses for atomic energy. 
President Eisenhower made this an- 
nouncement at his vacation retreat 
in Denver, Colo. He had first pro- 
posed such a plan to the United Na- 
tions in a speech at the General 
Assembly on Dec. 8, 1953. 

Our partners in the project will 
include Britain, Australia, South 
Africa, France, and probably Can- 
ada. But the President made it clear 
that other nations—including Soviet 
Russia if she changed her mind and 
agreed to cooperate—were welcome. 

The nations in the pool will con- 
tribute fissionable materials. We will 
also teach specialists from friendly 
countries how to use atomic energy 
for man’s welfare in medicine and 
agriculture. 


The President’s announcement 


was made in a speech at a ground- 
breaking ceremony for the nation’s 


first atomic power plant to provide 
electricity for peacetime purposes. 
The President waved a magic wand 
(actually a radioactive rod). This 
set off a chain of electronic reactions 
which moved a driverless power 
shovel 1,200 miles away at Shipping- 
port, near Pittsburgh, Pa. Thus the 
ground was broken and the first step 
was taken. 

The $45,000,000 plant is a joint 
project of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the Duquesne Light and 
Power Co., and the Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation. 

When it is completed in 1957, the 
plant will produce 60,000 kilowatts 
of electricity a year. 


Navy Reinstates Employee 

A thirteen-month nightmare 
ended when the Navy reinstated 
an employee. 

For 23 years Abraham Chasanow 
had been a civilian employee of the 
U.S. Navy. Twice during that period 
the Navy had commended him for 
his work in its map-making division. 
Then in July, 1953, he was suddenly 
suspended as a “security risk.” Anon- 
ymous, but supposedly “reliable” 
informants, had charged that he was 
an associate of Communists and 
fellow-travelers. 

Chasanow denied the charges and 
was cleared by a Navy security 
board. However, last April an ap- 


‘peals board reversed this decision 


and he was fired. Chasanow, who 
had not had a chance to tell his story 
to a higher board, demanded (and 


was granted) a new hearing. 

When the charges could not be 
proved, the Navy apologized to 
Chasanow, saying that a “grave in- 
justice” had been done. He was 
restored to his job. The Navy prom- 
ised to change its security proced- 
ures to protect loyal workers from 
slanderous attacks in the future. 

Said Chasanow: “It seems that I 
woke up from a bad dream and the 
sun was shining.” 


MOTTO: President Eisenhower has 
a new motto on his White House 
desk. In Latin it reads: “Suaviter in 
modo, fortiter in re.” White House 
aides translate it as “Gently in man- 
ner, strongly in deed.” They say it 
was written by Claudio, the head of 
a sixteenth-century Jesuit order. 
WZ 


Quick 
ON THE ¥ NEWS 


1. (Fill in the blanks with the cor- 
rect word or phrase.) 
chief U.S. delegate to the United Na- 
tions, asked the 
Council to consider Russia’s attack on™ 
a U.S. Navy plane. 

2. (Fill in the blanks with the cor- - 
rect word or phrase.) The islands of 
Quemoy and Little Quemoy lie be- 
tween and , 

3. Chairman of the committee hear- 
ing evidence on the resolution to cen- 
sure Senator Joseph McCarthy is Sen- 
ator Karl Mundt of South Dakota, 
Senator Arthur Watkins of Utah. (Un- 
derline one of the last two names.) 
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It was a great day for the little Irish town and a brave day for Joe 











Parade Day 


By WALTER MACKEN 


HE drum spoke first. “Come on, 

come on, come on, come on!” it 
beomed; and with crahs and crangs 
and peeps and bom-moms the other 
instruments encouraged, answered, and 
the band swung from the big square 
of the town into the mouth of the 
street, the tall buildings taking the 
shocking impact of sound, leaning 
away from it and deflecting it into the 
blue sky. 

It was a warm somnolent day and 
save for the listless spread-eagled dogs 
the street was almost deserted. A few 
bored-looking shop assistants deigned 
to stroll to their doorways, to lean 
there with folded arms and watch 
with some sympathy the members of 
the band, who were puffing and blow- 
ing and sucking, excited momentarily 
by this audience for their windy gym- 
nastics, forgetting the sweat gathering 
in armpits, backs and legs, thinking 
what heroes they were to come out on 
a day like this and for what? For 
voluntary and, even worse, unpaid, ex- 
cept maybe for a pint of porter later. 

But this was our band and we were 
proud of it, proud of little Padneen, 


Reprinted by permission of the New York 
Herald Tribune, Inc., and Collier's from 
Collier's. Copyright 1951 by the New York 
Herald Tribune, Inc. 


who was called Sucker because he 
played the big horn; and long, thin 
Gaeglers, who played the fife—the cus- 
tomary crack from the loungers at the 
Four Corners was for him to be care- 
ful or he might fall into it. Upsetting 
remarks like that served to break the 
rhythm of our band and caused strange 
angry noises to emanate from the 
bassoon. For we were not proud of 
our band in an open boastful sort of 
way but in a jeering, sneering sort of 
way which was a cloak for the real 
affection we felt for all its members. 
Even foreigners would have to admit 
that the band played with great verve 
and marched in time and like all ama- 
teurs the men loved their work; and 
as you stood and listened, little chills 
ran up your spine and you thought: 
Ah, they are great lads, so they arel 
A credit to the town they are! And 
you would purse your lips and emit a 
resounding razzberry or shout an insult 
to cover the fact that you were be- 
coming emotional. 6 

The kids absolutely adored the 
band, every blow and puff and suck 
of it. 

All they wanted was the hint of 
sweet music’ merged with a ‘strong 
cacophony of sound and they would 
flock. They flocked now! 

Like rabbits from burrows they came. 


At the top of the winding street—no 
children to be seen. Then suddenly— 
a thousand children, pushing and shov- 
ing and screeching and dancing. They 
fell on the band like bombs, causing 
confusion for a time. The big-drummer 
falling on his instrument and cursing 
loudly. The trombone player hitting a 
small skull with the slide out. Another 
drummer kicking a howling mongrel 
in the belly. Many things like that. 
But order was restored when the leader 
came from the front and knocked dust 
from a few backsides with his long 
and gaily decorated baton. 

In order then once more, the band 
proceeded down the winding street, 
garlanded and almost smothered in 
children, who took long steps and 
marched and chattered and sang, their 
faces red and shining and their hearts 
pumping fast with excitement. 

The head of the procession was 
shortly taken by a tallish, well-built 
youth who strutted ahead, swinging an 
imaginary baton, his body forming an 
are as he pushed out his chest. His 
hair was of an indeterminate color be- 
cause it had been clipped almost to 
the bone by his father; none of it 
remaining after the hygienic scalping 
except a forelock that flapped to his 
antics, His siirt was in its first. day 
and hence clean, and the trousers, held 
up by a length of twine, were whole 
everywhere but at the back, where his 
shirttail had worn its way through. His 
exposed parts were burned nut-brown 
by the sun, and you knew his name 
was Mico because on all sides of him 
were admiring youngsters, encouraging 
him in his gyrations, shouting: “Ah, 
jay, Mico! Mico is gass, isn’t he? Look’t 
um!” Mico expanded in it... 

(Continued on page 28) ~ 


















Brownie Hawkeye Camera—Looks modern, is 
modern. A beautiful little camera and a cinch to 
use. Gives you 12 pictures 214” square per roll of 
Kodak 620 Film. With its $4 Flasholder you’re in 
business anywhere, any time. The camera is $6.95; 


ee for a Field Case add $3.25. This is a “‘classic”’ 
camera; you’ll be bragging to your grandchildren 
that you had one. 

- 

*: 


Kodak Duaflex Ill Cameras— 
There are two Duaflex 
models. Both have a big 
reflex finder and double- 
exposure preventer. The 
Kodar model adjusts for 
distance and light; it’s a 
remarkable value at $22.50. 
The Kodet model, pre-set 
for average shots, is $14.95. 
A $4 Flasholder and a $2.65 
Field Case fit either model. 
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of it are both true “‘miniatures.” The ‘135’ 
ping —at $34.75—takes 35mm. film, in 20-or 
> his 36-exposure loads of black-and-white 
day or Kodachrome Film; the “828”—at 
held $29.50—takes 8-exposure rolls of 
rer black-and-white, Kodachrome or 
» had 2 Kodacolor Film. Both models have a 
His - fine, fast lens and a 1/200 top speed 
. ls Kodak Bantam R.F. Camera—“‘R.F.” stands for range- shutter. Flasholder, $7.95, Field 
rown finder, and it’s a good one. The lens is an //3.9; the Case, about $7.00. 
1ame — speeds up to 1/300. Loads with 828 Kodak 
him ilm—black-and-white, Kodachrome, or Kodacolor. 
ging This is a precisely made job. Yet the camera’s cost is Eastman Kodak Company ' 
“Ah, $59.75. Buy it in the handy, handsome “Town & Rochester 4, N. Y. wil 
ook’t a Country Outfit,” and you get Flasholder, Field Case, 


and‘all for just $75.00. Nice. 
Prices include Federal Tax and are subject to change without notice. 
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Parade Day 
(Continued from page 26) 


The band leader made a few in- 
effective attempts to dislodge his usur- 
per, but in vain. Mico was fleet of foot 
und always returned. So they passed 
from one winding street of tall houses 
to another winding street of tall houses 
to another winding street of not-so-tall 
houses, and the drum boomed, fingers 
fiddled and lungs blew. A brave sight 
it was and the noise woke the old 
town from summer somnolence. 

“Dum, dum, dum, dum, dum-ditty- 
dee, dum-dum,” cried the band, swing- 
ing into the introductory phrase of 
the well-known march. The kids in- 
stinctively waited for the correct beat 
and then they roared, parodying the 
heart-breaking melody: 


Oh, all of a sudden 
A lump ’f black pudden 
Came floating through the air! 


And they danced as they sang, 
hopping on their brown legs and swing- 
ing their arms and tripping over mon- 


grels, and Mico outdid himself in his 
body contortions and the vein at the 
side of his neck swelled to the bursting 
point as he took the tune an octave 
higher than the others just to show 
that he was the boss. They swung 
into another narrow street and _half- 
way along there was an opening into 
another long street, which went away 
from the sun. 

On either side this street was 
bounded by _ two-story, half-bricked 
houses with their doorsteps right on 
the narrow paths flanking the ma- 
cadam. They were nice houses and you 
knew ‘from the appearance of them 
that their owners were poor and maybe 
honest, but clean in the main, because 
the curtains behind the windowpanes 
were of white starched lace shown off 
by a bowl of the inevitable geraniums. 

The street was remarkable for only 
one thing: that was the figure of the 
small boy who stood in the center of 
it, halfway up and watching from his 
distance the colorful conglomeration 
passing him below. His hair was red 
and his eyes were blue and his face 
was very pale. Everybody knows that 


people with red hair have pale com- 
plexions if they haven't very red ones. 
There is no in-between with red hair. 
But even allowing for that, the boy’s 
face was much paler than nature had 
intended it to be. The face was thin 
and the shoulders in the red gansey 
were narrow. It was only when you 
allow :d your eyes to travel down that 
you noticed the heavy bandage where 
the kneecap should have been and the 
stee] brace with the bright new straps. 
You understood then, perhaps, why he 
was so thin and looked so pale. 

It was one of Mico’s junior satellites 
who drew his attention to the figure 
in the street, just before the band 
had passed by the opening. 

“Mico! Mico!” he screamed. “It’s 
Joe! Lookit Joe! He’s out! They let’m 
out.” 

Mico glanced at him. He couldn't 
hear. “What is it, Snitch?” he asked. 

Snitch, despairing of making himself 
understood by word of mouth, pointed 
frantically to the  fast-disappearing 
opening. Mico screwed his head around 
to take a look, spotted the figure of 

(Continued on page 31) 














* 1. Fruit; sounds like word l. Take for granted, infer. 

meaning to peel. 2. Snake-like fish. 
4. Like. * 3. Paid notice; sounds like 
6. Mineral spring. to sum up. 

® 9. Primary color; sounds 4. Purpose, goal. 
like word meaning 5. Winter precipitation. 
scanned. 6. Slang for “black eye.” 

10. Transgression. 7. Ballet dance: de 

11. River in China. deux. 

12. Overhead railway. * 8. Insect; sounds like a 

13. Whimsical person. female relative. 

°15. Because; sounds like 10. Ill-natured; sullen. 
twice two. *13. Garden tool; sounds like 

°16. Was victorious; sounds a command given to 
like a single unit. horses. 

17. Personal pronoun. *14. Line; sounds like fish 

19. Large deer. eggs 

*21. To dress in; sounds like ° ; 

= ‘el - thr lise 18. Large body of water; 
article of merchandise. sounds like to behold. 

24. Encountered. ° or 

re 2p 20. Boy’s nickname. 

26. Affirmative answer. *99 Aff ; ; : 1s 
28. Grain: sounds like 22. A rmative vote; sounds 
eontested. like organ of vision. 

29. Merit; sounds like type 23. Keeps. 
of vase. *25. Company of actors; 
31. Meshed fabric. sounds like a unit of 
33. cetera. soldiers. 
34. Belonging to us; sounds 27. Antitoxic injection. 
like 60 seconds. *30. Numeral (abbr.); sounds 
36. Rodent. like deprived of feeling 
37. Light, malleable metal, or motion. 
10. 3.14159; sounds like 32. Type of hat. 
type of pastry. 35. Ascend, 
41. Tear. ane 
42. Total amount; sounds 37. Skill. 
° = ‘ ec a » i 
like a certain quantity. 38. Falsehood; sounds like bad 
43. Hastened, fled. strong, caustic solution. 
°44, Golf mound; sounds like *39. Woman under certain 
a beverage. religious vows; sounds 
45. Printer’s measure. like not any. 
46. 24-hour periods; sounds 40. Remunerate. 
like to stun. 43. Egyptian sun god. 


Sound-alikes 


By Anna McDannell, Gettysburg (Pa.) High School 


*® Starred words refer to homonyms 



































































































































i bah | 4 15 6 It Is 
9 10 T 
12 13 
5 16 
hz [18 19 20 21 
24 25 26 21 28 
29 30 3! 32 33 
74 i) 36 
37 «(38 9 40 
4 42 43 
44 45 46 


























Students are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any other field of 
knowledge. Maximum about 50 words, of which at least 10 must be 
related to the theme. For each puzzle published we will pay $10. Entries 
must include puzzle design, definitions, answers on separate sheets, de- 
sign with answer filled in, and statement by student that the puzzle is 
original and his own work. Keep a copy as puzzles cannot be returned. 
Give name, address, school, and grade. Acdress Puzzie Editor, Senior 
Scholastic, 33 West 42nd St., New York 26 '. Y. fn wars next week. 
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There are 87 reasons why 


your Diploma is important... 
87 Training Courses 
you can choose in the U.S. Army! 


Yes, that diploma you’re working for can open 
new doors to technical education in the U.S. 
Army. Qualified graduates who voluntarily 
enlist have their choice of job training at the 
finest Army schools . . . training that covers 87 
subjects in almost every field from radio to 
mechanics— guided missiles to medicine. What- 
ever your career interest, you probably can 
advance it in the Army. And your diploma 
is the key! 


Army Technical Education—A Proven Way to Success 


Modern equipment and expert instruction 
combine to make the Army’s technical train- 
ing program the finest in the world ...a 
proven way to success for many veterans. If 
you stay in school and graduate, this same 
program will soon help you, enabling you to 
specialize in a field of your choice. 

So study, look ahead, and prepare for the 
future. There are 87 different ways to success 
in the U.S. Army! 









For a FREE BOOKLET giving 
further details on Army courses, 
fill out this coupon today! 
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THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Attn: AGSN 


Please send me the Army Booklet des- 
cribing special en for high 
school graduate Please check one: 
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Cowpoke from Brooklyn 


HEN little Joe Mastrogiovanni 

graduated from Boys’ High in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., he was advised to “Go 
West, young man!” Joe liked the idea. 
Having seen Stagecoach three times, 
he had a hankerin’ for the wide open 
spaces. So he packed his toothbrush and 
football helmet and went thataway. 

“Thataway” happened to be the U. of 
Wyoming. And everything has worked 
out beautifully. Joe loves Wyoming, 
and Wyoming loves him. Love him? 
They worship the ground he runs over! 

For little Joe has become one ofthe 
biggest joes in college football: In his 
first year on the varsity (1953), he led 
the country in total offense (running 
and passing) for eight straight weeks! 
It wasn’t until the last two weeks of 
the season that Paul Larson of Califor- 
nia and Lamar McHan of Arkansas 
forged head of him. 

All in all, the Cowpoke from Brook- 
lyn gained 1,514 yards—only 58 yards 
behind the country’s top man (Larson)! 
Joe also tied for ninth place in scoring. 
Not bad for a sophomore, eh? 

How does the little fellow do it? 
Well, he’s “little” the way an atom 
bomb is little. Though just 5’6”, he 
weighs a hefty 194 pounds. And it’s all 
muscle! When he puts a ball under his 
arm and starts churning his stumpy 
legs, look out! He rams into the line 
like a jet-propelled buffalo! 

“Mr. Murder, Inc.” can “kill” you in 
different ways, too. By passing, for ex- 
ample. Colorado A. & M. learned that 
the hard way. Joe pitched seven passes 
against the Rams and completed every 
one of them—hitting for 158 yards and 
2 touchdowns. 

Specialty No. 3 is place kicking. Last 
season, Cowpoke Joe booted 13 out of 
14 extra point attempts—which is pretty 
close to perfection. 

Specialty No. 4 is blocking. When Joe 
leans his 194 pounds against something, 
that thing gotta fall down and go boom! 
In fact; Joe is such a terrific blocker 
that his coach, Phil Dickens, is making 
a blocking back out of him. 

Here’s what Dickens says: “I’ve never 
seen a player with a finer attitude. He'll 
do anything for the good of the team. 
Though he’s moving into a spot where 
hard knocks are often the only reward, 
he’s 100 per cent for it and is giving his 
new position all he’s got. 


“His spirit, love for contact, weight, 
and speed make him the ideal blocker— 
just the kind of fellow we're looking 
for.” In short, Joe is going to block like 
the Dickens! 

The Cowpoke with the 14 letters in 
his last name learned his football under 
Walter J. Muller, famous Boys’ High 
coach. Joe played three years of varsity 
ball, winding up as All-American in 
1951. 

Though Joe is crazy over football, he 
has lots of other interests, too. His hob- 
bies are music and dancing. His favorite 
band is the Sauter-Finegan group, 
while Gordon Macrae rates No. 1 on 
the vocal side. In the movie depart- 
ment, Charlton Heston and Ann Blythe 
rate tops with him. English is his favor- 
ite subject. 

Greatest thrill? “That Colorado A. & 
M. game in which I completed seven 
out of seven passes.” Ambition in life? 
“To become a successful coach.” 


High School Cinder-fellers 
California 


> Oh, these schoolboys! 
They’ve certainly got “it” in track. 
They're murdering the records—even 





Joe Mastrogiovanni, 5‘ 6", 194-lb. hunk 
of T.N.T., who explodes all over the 
place — running, passing, kicking, and 
blocking — for the Univ. of Wyoming. 


those made by the great Jesse Owens 
at East Technical H.S. (Cleveland) 
back in 1933. 

Jesse’s fabulous broad jump record of 
24'11%” was bounced out of the books 
by a “leaping fool” named Monte Up- 
shaw, of Piedmont (Calif.) H. S. Monte 
did it with a terrific leap of 25'4%”. 

The second great Owens’ record—his 
9.4 timing for the 100-yard dash—was 
tied by James Jackson, of Alameda, 
Calif. 
>» Another California high school star 
to watch is Rafer Johnson, of Kingsburg 
(Calif.) H. S. A fellow who can do 
about everything, particularly sprint, 
hurdle, and throw: the weights, Rafer is 
a top prospect for the next Olympic 
decathlon title. 

Other all-around stars who deserve 
mention are Bob Lawson and Jeep 
Davis. Lawson, of Aberdeen ( Wash.) 
H. S., copped three titles in his state 
championship meet. He then went on 
to compete in nine events in one day in 
the Oregon senior championships! 

Jeep won the Ohio state title single- 
handedly for Barberton H. S., rolling 
up 20 points! 

But the feat that had all the experts 
gasping last spring was turned in by 
a high school freshman! I refer to the 
terrific pole vault mark of 13’6%” made 
by Charlie Brewer, freshman wonder at 
North Phoenix (Ariz.) H.S. If he’s that 
good now, what'll he be like in college? 
An angel! 
> Five other national high school rec- 
ords were wiped out last spring, as 
follows: 

180-Yard Low Hurdles — William 
Swisshelm, Santa Ana (Calif.) H. S., 
18.7 sec. 

880-Yard Run—Don Bowden, Abra- 
ham Lincoln H. S. (San Jose, Calif.), 
1 min. 52.3 sec. 

Mile Run—Max Truex, Warsaw (Ind.) 
H. S., 4 min. 20.4 sec. 

Mile Relay—Robert E. Lee H. S., 
Baytown, Tex., 3 min. 19.8 sec. 

Discus—Al Oerter, Sewanhaka H. S.., 
Floral Park (N. Y.), 184’2%”. For some 
reason, however, this record wasn’t of- 
ficially accepted. 

All these record-smashing feats add 
up to one thing: We shouldn’t haye to 
worry too much about the Russians—or 
anybody else—at the 1956 Olympics. 

—HErRMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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Parade Day 


(Continued from page 28) 


Joe and left the procession with a leap. 

“Hey fellas,” he roared, “it’s Joe! Joe 
is back!” and he dived into the throng, 
promptly followed by seven or eight 
of his fellows. The band watched 
their departure with relief in their eyes, 
and as they passed on, you could al- 
most hear a sigh of relief being squeezed 
from the instruments, 

Joe, his eyes shining a little, was 
soon surrounded by boys, by . Mico, 
taller than any of them except poor, 
skinny Joe, and Snitch the smallest of 
them, his jerseyed arm rising con- 
stantly to wipe a freely-running nose. 
Then Pakey, Padneen, and John Willie, 
the three brothers whose eventual 
death on the gallows was predicted by 
harassed parents in the neighborhood; 
and Yank, so called because he still 
wore the trousers of a sailor suit which 
a fond aunt in America had sent him 
for Christmas; and a small, very fat 
boy known as Dripping for obvious 
reasons. 

All talking at once they were: “Jay, 
Joe, what did they do t’ y? Whin did 
they let y’ out, Joe? Jay, Joe, look 
at the yoke on the leg! What’s it for, 
Joe? Jay, isn’t it a wonder?” 

Joe felt good. It seemed a long time 
ago that he had gone to the hospital. 
It was only six months, but it was 
like that many years. He had been the 
leader of them then, with Mico number 
two. Now Mico was the big noise. But 
Joe didn’t mind. Just to be out again. 
To see them. Their faces excited with 
seeing him. It was great. It was all 
past. The pain in the knee that he 
couldn’t understand; going to hospital 
with fear in his heart—he had seen 
so many people from the street going 
to that hospital, and the next thing 
you were walking behind them and 
they stiff in wooden boxes being carried 
in a hearse with the horses in front 
and white yokes around their necks 
and their hoofs polished, He had been 
waiting all the time to be carried out 


“in the wooden box so that when they 


told him they would have to take off 
his kneecap and after that he would 
be all right, he didn’t mind. Anything 
at all, so that he wouldn’t die and 
not see the fellas any more. 

He was as good as new now. Just 
that it was a bit of a nuisance to have 
your leg in the brace, so that you 
couldn’t run very fast, or walk very 
fast for that matter. It was funny to 
think that you would never have a 
knee like other fellas, that your leg 
would never bend in the middle again, 
but it didn’t matter now, with the 
fellas around him. It was worth it all 
to see them. Forget the pain in the 
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white bed and the smell of stuff all 
around you that never went away, so 
that even the scene of the flowers 
outside seemed to be tainted with it. 
Now, with the sun shining out of the 
blue sky and the fellas all around ask- 
ing questions and carrying on, what 
did it all matter? Divil a thing, really. 

He walked about a bit to show them 
how the brace worked. 

“See the way it’s stuck into the heel 
of the boot, fellas,” he pointed out. 
“It comes upta here on your leg and 
y strap it. See!” He pulled up the leg 
of his trousers to show it to them. 

“Jay” and “Jayney” and more color- 
ful words issued from them in a splurge 
of admiration and envy. “Jayney, isn’t 
it well for you, Joe?” Mico said with 
his voice wistful, “None at all of the 
fellas this side of the town has a 
brace. Have yeh no knee at all, Joe?” 

“No,” said Joe proudly. “They cut 
off me knee altogether.” 

“Jaykers!” they chorused again. 

“Walk about a bit’ll we see it workin’, 
Joe,” suggested Mico. 

So Joe took his steps, having to lift 
the brace a little in the air and swing 
it in a circle to get his bad leg ahead 
of the other. They were thrilled with 
this and proceeded to imitate him, 
stiffening one leg at the knee and 
swinging it in a semicircle. The band, 
whose music had faded into the dis- 
tance, was forgotten as they went 
around in a ring after Joe. 

But Joe suddenly felt very tired, and 
the sweat which broke out on his fore- 
head was cold, so he stretched his bad 
leg in front of him and sat on the 
edge of the hot concrete path. They 
squatted around him and plied him 
with questions. Was it bad havin’ his 
knee cut off? No, it wasn’t because 
they put a yoke over your kisser and 
you breathe in and you go to sleep 
and when you wake up the job’s done, 
and there y’are. After, it’s a bit sore. 
What did he get to eat? Was it good 
stuff or bad stuff? Oh, good! Eggs and 
milk and every day a sweet after din- 
ner. A what after dinner? A sweet— 
y know, the sort of stuff big shots have, 
red jelly in a sort of saucer plate and 
white stuff with it that melted in your 
mouth. Jay, imagine that! And apples 
and oranges every day near, and fellas 
in the ward with him that made him 
presents of this and that, sweets and 
chocolate and things. Oh, terrifico! 
Jay, they wished they had to go to 
hospital and get their knees cut off 
and get jelly and the white stuff and 
all the other rackets. And a grand 
steel brace at the end of it all. All 
for nix, too. 

Joe felt very good. He hadn't peen 
expecting this at all. Here he was a 
sort of hero to be envied, and he half 
expecting to be a bit jeered at, as a 
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‘sort of unfit person who was defective 


in the body. He knew from experience 
in this neighborhood what it meant to 
have weak eyes, say. “Four eyes” you 
were called, and they would pinch 
vour steel-framed glasses and jeer at 
your fumbling around to find them, 
and when they had reduced you to 
weak tears you would get them back 
again. If your legs were defective you 
would be called “Hoppity,” and if you 
had a squint you would be called 
“Gunner.” Now, here he was, his fears 
laid at rest, the hero of the hour, 
and the fellas practically jealous of the 
evil that had befallen him. 

Half an hour at least they were 
sitting there, closely questioning him, 
and surmising and telling him the news 
of things they had done since he went 
away, and then faintly in the distance 
could be heard the sound of the band. 

It was Snitch was the first to notice. 

“Whist, lads,” said he, stopping the 
talk. “Is that the band comin’ back?” 

“That’s it, all right,” said Pakey. 

“Are they goin’ t’ come back the 
same way?” Yank asked. 

“Sure,” said Mico, “they always do. 
Don’t they, Joe?” 

“They always did,” said Joe, pic- 
turing to himself hearing the band at 
home when he might be sitting down 
to his tea, maybe, stuffing bread and 
jam into his mouth, and he would 
swallow off the scalding tea, his 
mother berating him and saying: “Time 
enough, time enough you'll be out to 
see the old band. Eat your bread slow! 
Drink your tea slow! You'll end up 
with a bad stomach like your father, 
so you will!” But he wouldn’t have 
the patience to finish anything. He'd 
be out the door and flying down the 
street, twisting around the corner, 
chewing the last bit, and out of the 
other houses the other kids would be 
coming, stuffing their mouths, roaring 
through it. “Hi, Joe, wait for me, Joe, 
wait for mel!” But Joe couldn't wait. 
He was very fleet and he’d always 
be the first there to join the band or 
watch a dogfight or a man fight or two 
cats fighting. 

A restlessness came over the boys 
as the strains of the band became 
louder and louder. Joe could feel it 
and he could feel his own heart thump- 
ing. They all rose to their feet and in- 
stinctively turned their heads toward 
the end of the street where at any 
moment the band would appear. Then 
Snitch started running without a word. 
You couldn’t blame Snitch in a way. 
He was so small that he had to have 
a good head start of the others if he 
wanted to end up anywhere near them. 

“Hi, Snitch!” Mico yelled, but 
Snitch just dug his chin deeper into 
his neck and ran on. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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jam SeSsio,, 


“WHAT’S YOUR IDEA OF THE 
IDEAL TEACHER?” We wound up 
“Jam Session” last spring by tossing 
that question your way. Now let’s start 
off the new semester by summing up 
your answers. That’s an easy job this 
week because — hurrah — for once you 
agree! 

Your letters produced no great dif- 
ferences of opinion, no battle of the 
sexes. Fellows and girls, freshmen and 
seniors —all agreed that the ideal 
teacher would have the following basic 
qualities: a love of teaching; an under- 
standing of his subject AND his stu- 
dents; a sense of fair play; a sense of 
humor; and “infinite patience.” 

There you have the Big Five. For 
more specifics, as well as some less- 
often-mentioned teaching “‘desirables,” 
let’s dip into our mail bag: 


A popular song says something about 
being “young at heart.” How very im- 
portant this is for teachers! Because 
they deal with people who are young 
in mind as well as heart, they should 
have a keen understanding of how 
youth thinks and feels. This under- 
standing combined with infinite pa- 
tience, a true interest in people, and 
a love of teaching will do much to 
make up the ideal teacher. Above all, 
a teacher must show no partiality and 
absolutely no sarcasm in dealing with 
her students, because this tends to 
make some students feel that the work 
isn’t worth the effort. 


Nancy Ann Lee 
New Castle (Pa.) H. S. 


A growing knowledge of the things 
about her and an effort to help her 
students help themselves should be a 


teacher’s primary aim. 
Shirley Hunerlach 
Chico (Calif.) Sr. H. S. 


My idea of the ideal teacher is 
simply this: I think a teacher ought 
to be able to present his material in 
such a way that the students will want 
to learn and will enjoy learning. My 
ideal teacher would have a sense of 


humor, but would never lose control 
of his class. I am a member of our 
school’s Future Teachers of America 
chapter, and I hope someday to be 
able to put these principles into prac- 
tice. 

Mac Bedichek 

A. C. C. High School 

Abilene, Tex. 


The ideal teacher would not be 
prejudiced. She would not always ask 
the same boy or girl to do this and that 
for her, but would pass out responsi- 
bilities among all her students. 


Frank Pasquale 
Bound Brook (N. J.) H. S. 


My ideal teacher is one who respects 
her students, but who also demands 
respect from the students. She makes 
each class each day interesting and 
fun to go to. I like a teacher who is 
sincere and tactful, and who can be 
told that she’s wrong and will correct 
herself in front of the class. A good 
teacher will also make each lesson 
understandable, and will carefully ex- 
plain every assignment. 

Gaye Anderson 
Box Elder H. S. 
Brigham City, Utah 


Our class believes that an ideal 
teacher should: 
1. Have a very nice and agreeable 
disposition. 
2. Dress neatly. 
8. Be able to control her temper. 
4. Mark fairly. 
5. Let her students out of class in 
time for lunch. 
Eighth Grade 
Gettysburg (Pa.) H. S. 


An ideal teacher would have a 
pleasant disposition, even though this 
is sometimes quite difficult. 

She would be neither too strict nor 
too lenient. Assignments would be rea- 
sonable—that is, within the learning 
capacity of every student. 

Sharon Jozefowicz 


Madonna H. S. 
Chicago, Ill. 


I think the most important duty of 
a teacher is to teach his students good 
citizenship and honesty. He should also 
have “school spirit,” and work hand in 
hand with the students to make their 
school a better place to teach in and 


learn in. 
Herman Beard 
Milby H. S. 
Houston, Tex. 


My ideal teacher can have fun in 
class, and still keep us in check. She 
is not cross or impatient with us. She 
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doesn’t hold a grudge or lower a grade 
when someone doesn’t agree with her 
point of view. She teaches us to be 
better citizens without remembering 
every wrong thing we do. 

This teacher is completely competent 
in her teaching. She seems to know 
everything there is to know about her 
subject, and this inspires the respect 
and confidence of her pupils. 


Mary Dille 
Topeka (Kans.) H. S. 


I think an ideal teacher should be 
an all-around “swell” person. He should 
be firm, understanding, and pleasant, 
never show favorites, ana be fair at 
all times. 

Sandy Shelleck 
Crater H. S. 
Central Point, Ore. 


The ideal teacher would have to be 
a combination of a father, a mother, 
a preacher, a psychiatrist, a dictator, 
and a servant. This may seem to be 
a rather messy combination, but I 
think that the proper mixture would 
produce a true teacher. 

In the classrooms of today, teaching 
is not limited exclusively to the sub- 
ject being taught. The close relation- 
ship in which student and teacher are 
placed presents many new problems 
and opportunities. 

The teacher should be highly spe- 
cialized in his particular subject, but 
should have a well-rounded knowledge 
of other fields, too. He should have 
sound basic principles by which his 
life is guided and by which he tries 
to guide his pupils. The teacher who 
has a good sense of humor and at the 
same time commands an orderly class- 
room always receives much respect. 
But he must never try to be the “iron 
master.” 

These are a few of the qualities 
which an ideal teacher must have— 
and which many teachers do have. Of 
course, these qualities are only the 
outward expression of a teacher who 
sincerely loves his profession. 


Jerry Snell 
Topeka (Kans.) H. S. 


Next “Jam Session” question: WHAT 
DO YOU THINK ARE THE BIGGEST 
PROBLEMS THAT TEEN-AGERS FACE 
TODAY? Are high school students most 
concerned about their future careers? 
About the world situation? Family con- 
flicts? Their social life? Their grades 
at school? The draft? Or are the Big 
Problems something else entirely? 

Whatever your opinion, write and 
tell us why you feel as you do—and, if 
possible, how you think the problems 
might be solved. To be eligible for the 


next “Jam Session,” be sure to mail 


your letter by October 8 to: “Jam Ses-’ 


sion,” Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

“Boy dates Girl” will be back next 
week. See you then!—Gay Head. 
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“Eat this, instead,” 
came the suggestion, 
“And grow in just 
the right direction!” 


“Ungainly, awkward, 
I must be! 
No wonder no one 
looks at me!” 
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Parade Day 
(Continued from page 33) 


“After'm, fellas!” roared Padneen, 
taking the lead. 

The others whooped and chased 
after Padneen. All except Mico. 

“Hey, what about Joe?” Mico yelled. 

They paid not the least attention. 

Mico looked at Joe. 

“Come on, Joe, run!” he said. 

“All right, Mico,” said Joe, lifting 


his braced leg and swinging it in a 
semicircle. He hopped a few steps at 
a fast pace. Mico, ahead of him, half 
turned, running sideways, looking back 
at him. Joe halted. He felt his heart 
thumping. 

“Run, Joe, run!” said Mico more 
urgently, sensing the imminent appear- 
ance of the band. 

“All right, Mico,” said Joe, starting 
up again. A few steps at a fast pace. 

“That’s it, Joe,” Mico encouraged 
him. “Faster! Faster!” 
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Know how hard it is to spot a 
“slow” leak in a bicycle tire? Then 
you can imagine what it was like 
trying to find very small leaks in 
the protective lead sheath around 
telephone wires in cable — before 
telephone engineers developed a 
way to make it easy. Now they 
just fill the cable with a special 
gas and pull a sensitive sniffer 
along its sheath. The sniffer rings 
a bell when it smells the gas com- 
ing through a leak in the sheath. 


q“RoBoT SECRETARY” ANSWERS THE 
TELEPHONE while you are out. The 
caller can leave a message about 
28 seconds long. Up to 20 differ- 
ent messages can be recorded 
(more than 20 if they’re shorter 
length) —all automatically. 


a NEW “GUN” SHODTS WIRES INTO TELE- 
PHONE EQUIPMENT. Just put the end 
of a wire in a hole inside the bar- 
rel, put the barrel over the termi- 
nal and pull the trigger. It takes 
only seconds to make a solderless 
joint that will last forty years! 


The Bell System is always look- 
ing for new and better ways to 
do things. That means you get 
more satisfaction and use from 
your telephone, and at the 
lowest possible cost. 


Bell Telophne Sytem. | 


Joe stopped. His strained eyes looked 
at Mico and there was an appeal in 
them. 

“I can’t,” said Joe. “I can’t run.” 

“You can, a course,” said Mico, still 
moving away, turning his head to see 
how close the band might be. “Come 
on, Joe, you can do it, so you can!” 

Joe just stood there in the center 
of the road and shook his head. 

“Ah, come on, Joe, for gosh sake,” 
suid Mico impatiently. He looked to- 
ward the end of the street. The head 
of the band parade was already appear- 
ing around the corner. Mico gave Joe 
a last look. “Are y’ comin’, Joe?” he 
asked, and then he turned his head 
away finally and bolted down the 
street. 

Mico’s back became smaller and 
smaller, as Joe watched. He saw the 
mouth of the street being filled with 
the bodies of the children, and the 
sun reflecting blindingly from the pol- 
ished instruments. He saw the tall 
figure of Mico pressing and pushing 
until he had reached the head of the 
procession where he swung an imag- 
inary baton. 

The noise and the hoots and the 
cheers and the singing passed by and 
left only the echo behind them. 

Joe stood there a little longer and 
then he sat painfully on the path. He 
was alone. He couldn’t check the hot- 
ness behind his eyes, the empty feel- 
ing in his wasted body. He pressed 
the palms of his almost transparent 
hands into the sun-heated pavement 
and prayed desperately. Very deep in- 
side himself with his eyes tight shut, 
he prayed: “Please, Jesus Christ, don’t 
let them call me Hoppity. Please don’t 
let them call me Hoppity.” 





Prove It! 


Did you get the answer to last week’s 
“Prove It”? The chain cost $22.50. 
Here’s another puzzler: How many 
thirds in 4%? Answer next week. 





Answers to last week's puzzle 
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Canadian border down to the Gulf of 
Mexico, the prairie is alive, teeming 
with an incredible variety of birds and 
beasts. Huge mountain lions and sad- 
faced prairie dogs, the timid grouse and 
fearless eagle all share this vast domain. 
By infinite patience, Disney’s camera- 
men ase able to show us'how they live. 
A buffalo calf is born. A mother moun- 
tain lion trains and feeds her cubs. The 
prairie dogs 4 and defend their under- 
ground homes. 

Sometimes there is tragedy, when a 
flood or prairie fire brings death to 
many. More often, though, the film con- 
centrates upon the amusing antics and 
strange habits of these prairie dwellers. 
The bighorn rams butting each other 
to the accompaniment of The Anvil 
Chorus is in itself almost worth the 
price of admission. There is much here 
to enjoy, and even more to remember. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


VY iTops, don't miss. “Good. 
Mi Fair. WM Save your money. 


Drama: “4¥The Caine Mutiny. 
4vv Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. 
¥vvOn the Waterfront. ~““/The 
Conquest of Everest. “4 Annapurna. 
¥vvvrkKnights of the Round Table. 
¥vvvrjulius Caesar. ~“eYThe Cruel 
Sea. ~“1“1Beat the Devil. ~“~Broken 
Lance. 441 Dawn at Socorro. “4 High 
and the Mighty. “Magnificent Obses- 
sion. #Suddenly. 

Comedy: 4“4Man with a Million. 
¥¥ Sabrina. “4MHobson’s Choice. 

Musical: 411“Seven Brides for Seven 
Brothers. #1“The Student Prince. ~¥ 
Living It Up. 

Documentary: “Victory at Sea. 
¥¥vvrThe Cowboy. 


























Remington Model 513T & 
olt-action target rifleis i 
ompletely equipped with 
eavy barrel, target stock, 
ling strap, peep sights 
nd other features for match competition on the 


. range. To get finest accuracy fro 
ie a 


BE A CRACK SHOT: 
FREE BOOKLET TELLS HOW 


Learn shooting secrets of the experts—how to 


aim, hold and fire so you hit bull‘s-eye after 
bull‘s-eye. Free booklet also. shows how to 
build a range, “‘trick’’ shooting, rifle care 
and safety pointers. Just write and ask for 
“How to Be a Crack Shot.” Advertising 
Division, Dept. SS-9, Remington Arms Com- 
pany, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
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EVERY GIRL wants to have a clear, 
fresh complexion. Every boy wants the 
physical stamina to make the team in 
his favorite sport. Sometimes a small 
change in your health habits can make 
a big difference in the way you look and 
feel. If you have any questions about 
improving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Carol Ray, ““How’s Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest will be 
discussed in this column. 


The Cucshion Boy 


Q. Does toasting bread destroy any 
of its food value or change the calorie 
count per slice? 


A. Toasting “dries the bread by re- 
moving some of the water in it. It de- 
stroys some thiamin (one of the B Com- 
plex vitamins) which is affected by high 
heat, but hardly enough to make an 


important difference. Toasting does not 
change the calorie count of a slice of 
bread. . 


Q. Is it all right to drink apple juice 
instead of orange or grapefruit juice in 
the morning? 


A. Yes, if you count it as a refreshing 
and delicious drink. But den’t consider 
apple juice as a replacement for orange 
or grapefruit juice so far as Vitamin C 
is concerned. The amount of this par- 
ticular vitamin in apple juice is less than 
one-fiftieth of the amount in the citrus 
fruits. Some brands of apple juice have 
Vitamin C added, but unless the amount 
is indicated on the label, there is no 
way of telling just how good a source 
of Vitamin C the apple juice is. 


Q. This summer for the first time my 
face became freckled. Is there any way 
to get rid of freckles? They make me 
feel so self-conscious. 


A. So far, no safe way has been dis- 
covered for removing freckles. You'll 
find that they gradually fade away of 
their own accord, as you grow older. 
Don’t feel self-conscious about them. 
Freckles give you a healthy, out-of- 
doors look. Some of the most glamorous 
stars of the films are covered with 
freckles and make no effort to hide 
them off the screen. 


Toeing the Mark. . . . Straight ahead 
is the direction your toes should take 
when you walk. If you have a pro- 

















If you want to earn extra money 
for yourself, your church, your 
organization, here is an easy 
and friendly way to do it in 
your spare time. 


We will send samples of our new 1954 
Christmas greeting cards and gifts. Show 
them to friends and neighbors—take their 
orders—and earn up to 100% profit for 
yourself. 


IT COSTS NOTHING TO START 


Fill inand mail coupon below. We will rush a full 
set of actual samples on approval with details 
on how to get started. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
ITY. 


sm-9 | 








STATE 





REGAL GREETING CARD CO. | 
|__DEPT. SM-9, FERNDALE, MICHIGAN | 





Publisher's Syndicat 


“| get so starved between snacks.” 


nounced tendency to “toe out,” better 
have a foot doctor look at your feet. 
However, a slight toeing out may need 
only a simple exercise to strengthen 
arches and ankles. Try this one: 

Remove shoes and stockings. Walk 
with your weight on the outer borders 
of your feet, arches lifted and _ toes 
pointing inward. Take about twenty 
steps the first time, because you'll feel 
a pull along your legs. Practice daily, 
increasing the number of steps to one 
hundred. This exercise will help you to 
stand and walk properly. 


c oO c 


Potato Patter. . . . When it comes to 
calories, the poor potato has been un- 
justly blamed. An average potato has 
only 105 calories, as many as you get 
from a good-sized orange or apple. 
Potatoes provide you with vitamins and 
minerals, not calories alone. It’s what 
you put on the potato that makes it 
“fattening.” If you're trying to reduce, 
go easy on the butter or margarine, and 
skip the gravy. Also, choose plain boiled 
or baked potatoes, because frying triples 
the calories. 


° o o 


Packing Tip. . . . Prevent squashed 
sandwiches in your lunchbox by put- 
ting heavier foods like apples and 
oranges at the bottom of the box. 


2 rc * 


Sleep and Weight-Gaining. . . . Just 
as important as the foods you eat in 
order to add wanted pounds is getting 
enough sleep. So, if you are making an 
effort to gain weight, be sure you get 
to bed early. 


Hot Stuff for Green Vegetables. . . . 
A quick and delicious sauce for aspara- 
gus, broccoli, cauliflower and _ other 
vegetables can be made with hot may- 
onnaise. Just heat the mayonnaise in 
the top of a double boiler, and add a 


few drops of lemon juice or vinegat. 
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Genius 


“Dad, it says here that a certain man 
was a financial genius. What does that 
mean?” 

“That he could earn money faster 


than his family could spend it.” 
Home Folks 


Trade Secrets 


Diner: “What kind of pie is this— 
apple or peach?” 

Waitress: “What does it taste like?” 

Diner: “Glue.” 

Waitress: “Well, then it’s peach. The 


apple tastes like putty.” 
Occidental College Fang 


Hen-Pecked? 


“Dad, I've got my first part in a 
play,” said the young actor. “I play the 
part of a man who has been married 
for twenty years.” 

“Splendid,” replied his father. “May- 
be one of these days they'll give you a 
speaking part.” 


Home Folks 


Half and Half 


A man stalled his car on the railroad 
track with the train coming. 

His wife in the back seat screamed, 
“Go on!” 

Her husband said, “You've been driv- 
ing from the back seat all day. I’ve got 
my end across. See what you can do 


with your end.” 
Yale Record 


Good Sign 
Judge: “Didn’t you see the sign, ‘Fine 
for Parking’?” ‘ 


Driver: “Yes, and I agreed with it.” 
Annapolis Log 


L.P. 


“Grandpa, do you think the world is 
slowing down?” 

“Definitely, Junior—for example, when 
I was a lad you could hear a record in 
three minutes and now it takes an 


hour.” 
Chatsworth Chatter 


Fore! 


“We were surrounded by natives,” re- 
lated the explorer. “They uttered savage 
cries, danced madly, and beat the earth 
with their clubs.” ; 

“Sounds just like golf,” muttered the 


bored listener. 
McCall Spirit 


39 


» Away He Goes! 


Captain: “What steps would you take 
in case of fire?” 
Sergeant: “Thirty-inch, sir.” 


Not Athletic 


Doctor: “Plenty of exercise will kill 
almost all germs.” 
Patient: “I know, but how can I get 


them to exercise?” 
Yale Record 
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PORTRAIT 


SNAP or M4 
NEGATIVE 

Full 244” x 344” | 
wallet size copies 


of your favorite picture. 

Give to classmates, relatives, 

friends. Keep copies handy for college applica- 
tions, employment or identification. Your orig- 
inal returned unharmed, with 20 Minute Man 
quality wallet-size, siik finish, double weight 
Prints. Send photo or negative with $1.00 
minimum for 20 copies each pose. 


Minute Man photos please you or your money back 
u 





MINUTE MAN PHOTO Dept. TI 
Box 187, Lexington 73, Massachusetts 
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help 
A holler is a shout to attract attention, while hollow is an adjective ce 


meaning to have a cavity or hole. of yi 


Both words remind one of PLANTERS PEANUTS because PLANTERS certainly attract that 
plenty of attention—and they're the perfect answer to that between-meal hollow feeling! stud 


In fact, PLANTERS products are pure, tasty and nutritious—as good for you as 

they are to eat. Keep an eye open for MR. PEANUT on the label. He appears on the 
famous nickel bagful of plump, salted peanuts . . . on the crunchy Jumbo Block Peanut 
Bar .. . and on the jar of smooth, creamy PLANTERS Peanut Butter. 
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TEACHING GUIDE p. 1 


Teaching Guide for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


How to Use the Contemporary 
Affairs Test 


On pages 20-22 of this issue we 
publish a Contemporary Affairs Test 
consisting of 75 questions arranged in 
six sections. The test is intended to 
help you, at the beginning of the school 
year, to analyze the competence of your 
students in knowledge of contemporary 
affairs and social studies skills. It makes 
no claim to scientific completeness, but 
has been carefully prepared by expert 
test-makers under the supervision of 
Dr. J. Wayne Wrightstone, Director of 
Educational Research of the New York 
Board of Education. Answers will be 
published in the September 29 Teach- 
ing Guide. 

In administering the test, ask your 
pupils to fill out the blanks in the box 
on page 20 for name and grade, but 
not for score, which is for your con- 
venience after you have checked the 
answers and recorded scores for each 
section and the total. Pupils should 
answer all questions. Only right answers 
count in the score. 

After you have marked the papers, 
you will be better able to observe the 
ability of your students to interpret 
a simple graph, read a map, recognize 
important terms in social science, and 
retain significant information in do- 
mestic and world affairs. The test will 
help you build your lesson plans this 
year with the strengths and weaknesses 
of your students in mind. We suggest 
that the scored papers be returned tq 
students so that they may be made 
aware of their achievement. 

By recording the results as indicated 
in the blank on this page, you will 
help us to make national averages 
available to you fer purposes of com- 
parison. Please mail this blank not later 
than October 11. Results will be pub- 
lished in an early November issue. 
You do not have to use this blank if 
you do not wish to clip it, but may 
type your scores in a similar form. 


France (p. 12) 
World History 


Digest of the Article 


Since World War II, political insta- 
bility in France has been characterized 
by some twenty changes in Premiers 
and by major disturbances in the do- 
mestic and foreign fields. 

Frenchmen are among the most 
heavily taxed people in the world. 
Wages have failed to keep pace with 


~ asteep rise in the cost of living; hous- 





Fill out’and mail this blank to: 


MY CLASS SCORES IN CONTEMPORARY AFFAIRS TEST 


Senior Scholastic Test Editor, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 





Number of pupils making scores in each scoring range below 





I. WORDS IN THE 
NEWS 


0 to 5 


6 to 10 11 to 15 





(Total possible 


score: 15) Pupils 
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graph- and map- 
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ing is inadequate, management of in- 
dustry inefficient, and the agricultural 
yield is low. Abroad, France has been 


‘bled by the costly war in Indo-China. 


In Morocco, nationalist uprisings have 
resulted in terror and bloodshed. In 
Europe, France has aroused antagonism 
among her allies by refusing to accept 


4 


the treaty establishing the European 
Defense Community (EDC) without 
substantial modification. A man who has 
gained worldwide attention as a conse- 
quence of efforts to extricate his coun- 
try from domestic difficulties and inter- 
national dilemmas is the new Premier, 
Pierre Mendes-France. 








TEACHING GUIDE p. 2 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 


To help students understand the pres- 
ent problems of France and their impact 
on internationa! relations. 


Assignment 


1. Describe briefly the effect on 
Frenchmen of the following domestic 
problems: (1) wage-price relationships; 
(2) political instability. 

2. Discuss the extent of France's in- 
volvement in (1), Indo-China; (2) Tu- 
nisia and Morocco. 

3. Why did the French National As- 
sembly balk at signing the EDC treaty? 

4. France has been described as the 
“new sick man of Europe.” To what 
extent is this description justified? 


Motivation 

A recent writer on French affairs en- 
titled his book: France: Setting or Ris- 
ing Star? Why did he choose this title? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. The word “instability” is fre- 
quently used to describe the French 
political system. Why? 

2. If you were a French industrial 
worker, which of France’s domestic 
problems would concern you most? 
Explain. 

3. French involvement in colonial af- 
fairs helps to explain the heavy tax 
burden borne by Frenchmen. Why? 

4. Account for the widespread fear of 
Germany among the people of France. 


Application 

What difference does it make to us 
in the United States whether France is 
successful in meeting her major do- 
mestic and foreign problems? 


Congressional Scoreboard (p.16) 


American History, Problems of American 
Democracy 


Digest of the Article 


The 83rd Congress has closed its 
books. In foreign affairs, Congress 
granted a little less than $6 billion for 
foreign aid. The .ieciprocal Trade Act 
was extended for one year. The long 
battle for construction of a St. Law- 
rence Seaway in cooperation with 
Canada was won. 

In domestic affairs, the President got 
approval of flexible, instead of high, 
rigid price supports for basic crops. 
Private enterprise gained a larger role 
in the development of atomic energy. 
Tax laws_were broadly revised. The 
national debt limit was raised from 
$275 billion to $281 billion. Social 
security coverage was expanded and 


Coming Up! 


in Future Issues 


Sept. 29, 1954 
Special Issue 


Key to Understanding the News 


Partial Contents 


The World of 1954 and What Makes 
It Tick—A survey of events and trends. 

Danger Spots Around the World— 
Areas that bear watching. 

Nations of the World Chart—An ex- 
clusive feature . . . presents all vital in- 
formation at a glance. 

Key to the United Nations—Machin- 
ery of the world organization. 

National Affairs—Cabinet, Independ- 
ent Agencies, Judiciary, Armed Services. 

Words in the News—Dictionary of 
social studies terms. 


Maps e Charts e Diagrams 








benefits increased. Although the Presi- 
dent asked for authority to construct 
140,000 public housing units over four 
years, Congress provided for only 35,- 
000 this year. 


Things to Do 

Several of the topics acted upon by 
Congress are suitable for term projects 
by senior high school ‘students. 

Suggested topics include: “The Fed- 
eral Housing Program,” “America’s 
Health,” “The Development of Atomic 
Energy,” “What Social Security Offers 
the American Citizen,” “Is Our Na- 
tional Debt Too High?” “A Look At 
Our Foreign Aid Program,” “Farm 
Price Supports,” ete. 

Among the outcomes of work on the 
term paper should be: (1) greater 
familiarity with sources of information, 
including the Reader's Guide to Peri- 
odical Literature; (2) values of out- 
lining in preparation for writing; (3) 
organization of the report; (4) distinc- 
tions between fact and opinion; (5) 
acquisition of knowledge about subjects 
of importance to informed citizens. 


Welfare Appeals— 
United or Separate (p. 9) 


Problems of American Democracy, American 
History 


Digest of the Article 


Does fund raising on a group basis 
serve the interests of giver and re- 
ceiver better than fund raising on an 
individual basis? Those who say “yes,” 
hold that fund raising is highly tech- 
nical and requires skilled adminis- 


trative direction; that it brings order 
out of a highly competitive system; 
that confusion for the donor is elimin- 
ated; that racketeering will be stopped. 

Opponents of the group basis hold 
that more money is raised by indi- 
vidually operated drives; that indi- 
vidual donors sometimes lose the right 
to choose the charity of their choice; 
that the giver is educated in various 
health and education problems; that 
group fund raising may lead to central 
control of all charities. 


Things to Do 


1. Have students talk to their par- 
ents about the different charities to 
which they contribute. Compile a list 
of charities to which contributions are, 
made. If there is a community chest in 
your area, ask an executive to talk to 
the class and explain its origins. 

2. Have students conduct a_ poll 
among adults in the community on the 
problem of fund raising. The class can 
formulate the questions. 


The First Big Ditch (p. 19) 
World History 


Things to Do 


There is sufficient drama in the story 
behind the removal of British troops 
from the Suez Canal zone to excite 
would-be radio-TV script writers. En- 
courage individuals or committees to 
undertake brief scripts dealing with 
such aspects of Suez Canal history as: 
(1) a meeting between De Lesseps and 
a group of businessmen to consider his 
proposal for the building of the Suez 
Canal; (2) a talk between Disraeli and 
Queen Victoria about the desirability of 
purchasing Suez Canal stock from the 
nearly bankrupt Khedive Ismail of 
Egypt; (3) negotiations between Abdel 
Nasser and British diplomats concern- 
ing British evacuation of the Suez 
Canal zone. 


Doctor Facts (p. 8) 
Group Guidance 


Things to Do 


The advice of Bernard M. Baruch, 
elder statesman, can provide the base 
for a lesson in group guidance. Ask stu- 
dents to re-read the three rules formu- 
lated by Mr. Baruch. They can answer 
in writing, or orally, the questions: 
“What situation would you change 
more to your liking? How will you 
adjust if you are unsuccessful in mak- 
ing the change? How successful have 
you been in making adjustments to 
other situations which you have tried 
to change? 
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Listenables & Lookables 


EDITED BY MORRIS GOLDBERGER 








Notes on selected network radio and television programs for teachers and students 
All times shown are those current in the Eastern zone. 


WEDNESDAY SEPTEMBER 22 


11:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: A portion of 
the program each day this week consists 
of a series entitled “How to Buy a 
House.” C. W. Smith, director of the 
Housing Research Institute, is the expert 
in charge. Another portion takes up “How 
to Shop.” The authority for this five- 
minute segment ‘is a representative of a 
consumer testing service. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kraft TV Theatre: 
“The Light Is Cold” by Robert J. Shaw 
is a poor boy-rich girl story without a 
Hollywood ending. After borrowing 
money for a tuxedo to wear to a dance 
at the girl’s country estate, the boy ar- 
rives and finds everyone in sports clothes. 
He feels like a fool, leaves, and goes 
back to the other side of the tracks. 


THURSDAY SEPTEMBER 23 


8:00 p.m. (DuMont) They Stand Accused: 
Practicing attorneys argue realistic cases 
based on common legal actions. Actors 
ad lib the roles of witnesses, working 
from a brief outline of the basic issues 
of the action. Tonight’s case concerns a 
deserted wife who wants custody of the 
child she once gave up for adoption. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Ford Theatre: “Ever 
Since the Day” concerns an ex-GI who 
finds his adjustment to civilian life 
handicapped by a vivid memory of a 
“dream wife.” This light comedy stars 
Robert Stack. 


FRIDAY SEPTEMBER 24 


8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Mama: The well-liked 
story of the Scandinavian-American 
family residing in San Francisco is set 
this season in the year 1915, having 
progressed chronologically since the pro- 
gram’s debut in 1949. 

9:30 p.m. (ABC) The World We Live In: 
The documentary sprograms adapted 
from the Life Magazine series of the 
same name continue their exploration_of 
the past. 


SATURDAY SEPTEMBER 25 


2:00 p.m. (CBS) Let’s Pretend: “Dick 
Whittington and His Cat” is the old 
English story about the poor boy who 
goes to London and rises from cook’s 
helper to Lord Mayor of London. 

7:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: With its 
creator Don Herbert in the role of Mr. 
Wizard, this show makes scientific mat- 
ters understandable and fascinating to 
even the rankest amateur. Winner of a 
Peabody Award for the Best Children’s 
and Youth TV Program of 1953. (On 
WNBT, New York, at 4:30 p.m.) 

7:30 p.m. (NBC) Inheritance: A series pre- 
— in cooperation with the American 

egion featuring historic events pointing 
up American heritage and character. 
Tonight: “The Hand That Rocks the 
Cradle” concerns the boyhood of Andrew 


— 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Spectaculars: The first 
of the Saturday night series (one each 
month) will be devoted to Moss Hart’s 
“Lady in the Dark” starring Ann Sothern, 


SUNDAY SEPTEMBER 26 


10:30 a.m. (NBC) Collector’s Item: This 
informal approach to the world’s cul- 
tural scene has its last program today. 
Highlights of the past year will be re- 
viewed. Leon Pearson’s comments on 
books and magazines will especially be 
missed by many. (Not on WNBC, N. Y.) 

11:35 a.m. (CBS) Invitation to Learning: 
Hiram Haydn, editor of The American 
Scholar, and Lyman Bryson discuss “The 
Crock of Gold” by James Stephens. 

1:00 p.m. (NBC & NBC-TV) Youth Wants 
to Know: Today’s guest is Stephen 
Mitchell, Chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee. Leonard Hall, 
Chairman of the Republic National 
Committee, will be quizzed on October 
10. (Simulcast) 

2:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) American Inventory: 
“The Modern Farmer” takes up the com- 
plexity of present-day farming; how to- 
day’s farmer must be businessman, 
scientist, economist, marketing expert, 
and mechanic rolled into one; how he 
makes use of help from many sources. 
Guests will include Wheeler MacMillan, 
editor of the Farm Journal, and other 
agricultural experts. 

8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Now and Then: The 
University of Southern California’s Dr. 
Frank Baxter discusses literature and 
education with wit, charm and much 
common sense. (Note new time.) 

3:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Comment: Four re- 
porter-analysts concentrate on a specific 
domestic or international problem each 
week, Comment on Comment: “It is one 
of those shows that make television look 
good in everyone’s eyes . . . educational, 
informative and a fine public service” 
(Denver Daily Chief): “The commenta- 
tors discuss thorny questions with a 
candor and forthrightness that is com- 
paratively new . . . sensible, reasonable 
assessments of issues . . 
Tribune). 

4:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Zoo Parade: Marlin 
Perkins will have as his guest Dr. Les- 
ter Fisher, veterinarian of the Lincoln 
Park Zoo. He will compare heartbeat 
and temperattire of various animals and 
show what part a knowledge of normal 
heartbeat and temperature plays in pre- 
ventative medicine for animals. Among 
the comparisons will be that of a mouse 
and an elephant. 

5:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hallmark Hall of 
Fame: “The Story of Moses” will be a 
full-hour dramatization of the Bible 
story. 

6:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The American Week: 
Eric Sevareid’s televised commentary of 
the week’s developments. (Note new 
time.) 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) You Are There: “The 
Return of Ulysses” is a documentary 
approach to the final portion of Homer's 
“The Odyssey.” 


‘ 7:00 p.m. (DuMont): Author Meets the 
Critics: No information is available on 
tonight’s discussion. However, October 3 
will bring up Trygve Lie’s “In the Cause 
of Peace—7 Years with the U. N.” Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt will be on the panel. 


.” (N. Y. Herald 
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(Rebroadcast on MBS-Radio on Thurs- 
day at 9:30 p.m. Not on WOR, N. Y., 
until Sunday following the telecast.) 

8:00 p.m. (Mutual) Heartbeat of Industry: 
Another in the series which has as its 
purpose the documentation of the role 
American industry plays in maintaining 
the health of its workers. Aired in co- 
operation with the Occupational Health 
Institute. 

9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) G. E. Theatre: Gene 
Tierney stars in “Nora,” an adaptation 
by George Bellak of Henrik Ibsen’s “A 
Doll’s House,” the play about a woman’s 
rebellion against her husband’s refusal 
to acknowledge her as an equal. 


MONDAY SEPTEMBER 27 


11:30 a.m. (CBS) Make Up Your Mind: On 
each of these five-a-week sessions (which 
make for interesting listening in an Eng- 
lish class), three questions, each with 
three possible solutions, are presented 
to panelists whose answers are reviewed 
on the spot by a professional psycholo- 
gist, giving listeners an opportunity to 
check their own conclusions against the 
expert’s. 

9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Junior Press Confer- 
ence: Carlos Romulo, Ambassador-at- 
large from the Philippine Islands, will 
be interviewed by a panel of college 
students representing campus newspa- 
pers. Ruth Geri Hagy acts as moderator. 

(NBC-TV) Medic: The third in the 
series of medical documentaries pro- 
duced in cooperation with the Los An- 
geles Medical Association. James Moser, 
the original writer of Dragnet, is the 
creator and writer of this forceful, real- 
istic adult series. Worthington Miner 

roduces. 

9:30 p. m. (NBC-TV) Robert Montgomery 
Presents: In the front rank of TV drama. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio One: “The 
Education of H*Y*M*°A*°N K*A*P®- 
L*°A°N” is a dramatization by Howard 
Rodman of this almost classic book, 
which tells the story of Hyman and how 
he meets his problems, including the 
~— language, in his determination 
to become Americanized. 


TUESDAY SEPTEMBER 28 


7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Cavalcade of America: 
“Mountain Man.” James Ohio Pattie 
crosses the Rocky Mountains into Cali- 
fornia while on a trapping expedition in 
1828 and is imprisoned by California’s 
Mexican. masters. He finds adventure 
and a smallpox epidemic as he attempts 
to win the good-will of the Californians 
for the United States. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Fireside Theatre: Star- 
ring character actor Thomas Mitchell, 
“Afraid to Live” takes plate in the Fiji 
Islands. Mr. Mitchell portrays an old 
gentleman whose philosophy of life and 
inner contentment influence a wealthy 
but unsure young lady to make a wise 
decision. 

(ABC) America’s Town Meeting: 
“United Nations—Promise and Perform- 
ance” is the subject. Trygve Lie, former 
Secretary General of the U. N., will be 
quizzed by three interrogators. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Armstrong’s Circle 
Theatre: “The Judged” is a serious drama 
with a military school background. A 
mother and father find they are about to 
be judged by their own son. 

(ABC-TV) U. S. Steel Hour: “Baseball 
Blues” by Stephen Gethers is a timely 
comedy on the national pastime. Pro- 
duction is by The Theatre Guild under 
the direction of Alex Segal and stars 
Frank Lovejoy. 
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ONE OF A SERIES OF INSPIRATIONAL MESSAGES PROVIDED BY SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES FOR YOUR BULLETIN BOARD 





CLASSROOM TOOLS 














... tailored to the needs of the 


Stor inthe eee 


HUNGRY TEENS! 


Just giving the hungry teen-age 
enough food to satisfy his or her appe 
tite won’t necessarily satisfy nutm 
tional needs as well—the diet mu 
Percent Contribution of supply all the nutrients required fg 

Dairy Foods, Other Animal this period of rapid development. 
Food Products, and Foods of Plant ; Greater independence in choice of 
Origin to Nutrient Needs of a Child 13-15. foods begins at this age. Emotiond 
changes occur. Physical growth i 
© 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 rapid, and activity is intensified, 
Faulty food fads and poor eating habit; 


CALORIES i 38 YL, TL 24! should be guarded against 
PROTEN 32 WL! Physical growth of eee adolescen} 


CALCIUM [EE WL means rapid growth of the long bong 
with greatly increased storage of cal. 


IRON io I = LLL! cium and other minerals.! The amount 
VITAMIN A keg 313 QT! of protein deposited in muscle ani 
o_O ee 
RIBOFLAVIN i 13 YY! economically supplied by fat and car- 
nc <= Oo an ee oe 
VITAMIN C U/L) hemergriny A Baccctine pence Fell 
Dairy Foods oe Other Animal Products[__—| All Other Foods /////////) 


























































































stance, thiamine is essential to metabo- 
lism of carbohydrates... vitamin D 
is essential to normal calcification of 
menu typical of American food habits Ff bone. 
2 eennrey © — ; The chart shows how the protective 
sty re en ae neo cana < zy foods can be combined to meet the 
at level re nutritional needs of teen-age growth. 
Dairy foods are our best source o 
calcium and riboflavin . . . provide gen 
erous quantities of high quality pro 
tein ...contribute fat and carbohy- 
drate in a form not available from 
other foods. ..supply important quan- 
tities of pre-formed vitamin A and od 
thiamine ...and other essential nv- 
trients as well. 

One to one and one-half quarts of 
milk, or its equivalent in other dairy 
foods—cheese, ice cream and butter—ar 
recommended for inclusion in the daily 
diet of the rapidly growing teen-ager. 
iStearns, G. The human requirement d 


calcium, phosphorus, and magnesium. J, 
f\\} Am. Med. Assn. 142:478, (Feb.) 1950. 




























The presence of this seal indicates 
that all nutrition statements in 
the advertisement have been 
found acceptable by the Council 
on Foods and Nutrition of the 
American Medical Association. 
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NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL. \—) 


organization, has been , 
111 NORTH CANAL STREET #* CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 





voted to nutrition 
and education to extend 
use of dairy products. 
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Helps in planning 
health and hygiene topics- 


FREE STUDENT FOLDERS! 


Colorful and interesting folders, writ- 
ten in non-technical terms, relate health 
and hygiene rules to the student’s daily 
living habits. 
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FREE 
WALL CHART! 


Bacteria and your 
health ... how are they 
related? This chart on 
your bulletin board will 
help you present scien- 
tific data in easily un- 
derstandable, pictorial 
form. 


INTERESTING AND DIFFERENT 
CLASSROOM MATERIAL! 


As a Home Economics teacher you are especially qualified to interest and 
influence students in matters pertaining to family health. It’s easy to plan 
a single lesson or to carry out comprehensive class projects with the aid of 
the folders and charts contained in the LAMBERT CARE KIT. You will find 
these classroom aids practical and useful in planning and teaching health 
and hygiene. Mail coupon on page44-T for your free CARE KIT, today. 


A PRODUCT OF 
THE LAMBERT COMPANY 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC 


the most widely used antiseptic in the world 
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YOU GET 


MORE TAPE 
at LESS COST 


with 


irish 


BRAND 


BROWN BAND 





THE ONLY RECORDING TAPE 
ESPECIALLY DEVELOPED FOR 
SCHOOL and GENFRAL USE 


Not all tape recorders are alike. A pro- 
fessional instrument intended for high 
quality music reproduction will record 
and reproduce from 30 to 15,000 cps. 
The less expensive portable recorder is 
usually limited to a range from 100 to 
7000 cps., or even less. Obviously, you 
gain no advantage by using a wide re- 
Sponse tape with a limited response 
recorder ... but, there is a definite 
disadvantage... 


WHY LIMIT YOUR SUPPLY BY PAYING 


FOR WIDER RESPONSE WITHOUT 
GETTING ANYTHING IN RETURN? 


Until the development of IRISH 
BROWN BAND, users of sub-profes- 
sional recorders had no choice! But 
IRISH BROWN BAND was designed 
specifically for quality reproduction 
with sub-professional equipment! 


IRISH BROWN BAND is a quality, 
PLASTIC tape specially developed to 
reproduce with true fidelity, the fre- 
quency range betwen 100 and 8000 
cps. The considerable savings in pro- 
duction costs now permits you to have 
all the tape you need, at a price which 
up to now could only buy ordinary 
paper tape. 


1200 feet, Plastic Tape on plastic reel_$2.50 net 
600 feet, Plastic Tape on plastic reel. 1.50 net 





At Most Sound Dealers, 


or write: 


ORRADIO Industries, Inc. 


OPELIKA, ALABAMA 


Export Division: Morhan Exporting Corp., New York, N. Y, 


In Canada: Atlas Radio Corp., Ltd., Toronte 
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. Three Strip Films—’’Coal Mining: The Story of Buried 


and write for specimen copies today. 


BOOKLETS 


. “The Genie Story’’—for all grades—tells in colorful cartoon strip 


form how a boy is shown the wonders of coal by a Genie. 


. “The Bituminous Coal Story’’—for upper grades—tells about 


coal’s origin, history, production, uses and future uses. Illustrated 
in color. 


. “Class Report’’—for intermediate grades—planned as a series of 


typical pupil reports about coal and its use in everyday life. 


. “The Beginnings of Coal’’—illustrated description of coal’s 


origin, 


CHARTS, MAPS, PLAYS 


. “Map of Coal Areas in the United States’’—a 9” x 16” color 


map of coal areas and a listing of our nation’s coal reserves and 
annual production. 


, “Cutaway View of an Underground Mine’’—a 12” x 18” chart 


in three colors showing the workings of an underground mine 
with descriptions of modern mining machinery. 


. “A Miracle of Modern Chemistry’’—a color chart showing im- 


portant chemical derivatives and products of bituminous coal. 


. “Old King Coal Reigns Here’’—a play for the lower grades, 


dramatizing coal as one of nature’s great gifts to man. 


. “Powering America’s Progress’’—16-mm., color, sound film 25 


mins. long. Shows how coal is mined and used. Hailed as one of 
the finest industrial films ever produced. 


“The Magic of Coal’’—16-mm., black and white, sound 


fim 18 mins. long. Shows how coal is mined and used. >---------------- 


USE THIS COUPON 


Bituminous Coal Institute 
Educational Division 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


. “Underground Adventure’’—16-mm., black and white, 


sound film 12 mins. long. A fascinating trip by boys 
through a coal mine. 


Sunlight” in 29 brilliant full-color pictures. ‘Coal . . . 
Where We Find It and How We Mine It” and “‘The 
Power of Coal’’—both in black and white. Obtainable 


Free teaching aids 


TO MAKE CLASSWORK EASIER 


Since coal touches nearly every phase of daily life, these 
carefully planned bituminous coal teaching aids offer fresh 
and fascinating approaches to a number of classroom sub- 
jects. Select those that you feel might benefit your students 


Please send me information on the teaching aids numbered: 














BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A Department of National Coal Association 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
at nominal cost. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
City. 


Name 





Position or Grade 











School__ 





Address 
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EDUCATION IN BRIEF 


FOR EASY READING 





How Tax Bill | 
Helps Retired | 


Benefits to the teacher's | 
pocketbook flow from the re- | 
vised tax bill passed by Con- | 
gress and signed by President 
Eisenhower. Major gains apply 
to retirement income. 

Teachers’ under 65, and 
without dependents, whose re- | 
tirement income is $1,000 a year 
had to pay a $60 tax. Now they 
will pay no tax at all. ( Neither 
will those over 65.) 

Teachers under 65 whose 
retirement income is $1,600 a 
vear had to pay $168 tax. Now | 
they will pay no tax at all. 
Teachers over 65 had to pay | 
a tax of $48—which sum of 
course they will save now. 

Teachers under 65 whose 
retirement income is $2,200 had 
to pay a tax of $276. Now they 
will pay a tax of $36—saving | 
$240. Teachers over 65 had to 
pay a tax of $156. Now they 
will pay no tax at all. 

Teachers under 65 whose 
retirement income is $2,800 
had to pay a tax of $384. Now 
they will pay $144, saving 
$240. Teachers over 65 had to 
pay $264, will now pay $24, 
saving $240. 


Security Benefits Up 


Under the new provisions of 
the revised Social Security Act 
the retired can receive up to 
$108.50 a month; maximum | 
family benefit, $200 a month. | 

Teachers under state retire- 
ment programs can by majority 
vote elect to be covered by 


Federal social security. isut 
there is fear that some state 
legislatures will dump _ their 


present retirement programs to | 
shift burden to the Federal 
system. NEA _ joined other | 
groups in asking for safeguards. 


It’s a Fact 


Big cities (100,000 up) 
spend an average of $274.17 | 
per pupil, That’s $1.50 per 
day. Those 25,000 to 100,000 
spend $250.82—$1.39 per day. 

a 

Highest qualified state ele- 

mentary teacher groups in U. S. 


| 


are Arizona and the Negro 
teachers of North Carolina. 
Both 98% bachelor’s degree. 





National average—65.89%. 
> 





A desk pad that becomes a handy translucent screen tor 
showing filmstrips; window shades that really darken when you 
want to show a film; blackboards that are reversible, demountabie 
and vari-colored—these are among the features of the demonstra- 
tion model classroom viewed by thousands at Madison Square 
Garden during the NEA convention in New York. Brain child 
of prefessors A. J. Foy Cross and Irene F. Cypher, it is now on 
display at New York University. The classroom has two areas—a 
main classroom and a conference-work area with storage cabinets. 


Tables—triangular, L-shaped, 


etc.—allow for 


varied groups. 


Equipment includes TV, radio, projectors—filra, strip, opaque 


and overhead—tape recorders and +playbacks. 


Congress Hears Plea for School Building 


Efforts to obtain $560,000,000 
Federal aid for urgently needed 
school construction failed in the 


| last days of Congress. 


Questioned on the Adminis- 
tration’s views, President Eisen- 


| 
| 


hower referred reporters to 
Mrs. Hobby, Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare secretary. 


She continued cool to the pro- | 


posal. Her arguments: 
legislatures can remove the 
blocks to adequate funds for 
new schools. Increased Fed- 
eral grants for roads will leave 


states more money for schools. | 
| The 


$125,000,000 voted for 


schools in  Federally-affected 


areas will relieve emergency 
situations. State and _ national 
conferences should precede 
Federal action. 

Columnist Roscoe  Drum- 


mond wrote: “Every year we 
are falling 67,000 classrooms 





State | 





further behind the need—two 
classrooms shorter every 15 
minutes of every day ... At 
least 700,000 public school stu- 
dents this year were forced to 
attend school only half-time . . . 
The states simply haven't the 
resources. . ..” 


Houses Into Schools 
CENTEREACH, L. I—There 


wasn’t room last year in the 
five-classroom school for 175 
children. This year 435 will 
knock at the door. But a new 
bond issue failed. Frantic, the 
board of education appealed to 
new housing development build- 
ers: “Let us lease new houses 
under construction.” Seven 
builders expressed interest. 


NEA Asks $3,600 Up 
NEW YORK: Raising its salary 
sights, NEA resolutions asked 
$3,600 for beginning teachers 
with bachelor’s degree; $8,200 
for master’s degree teachers 
with 15 years experience. (N.B. 
A few Long Island school sys- 
tems upped their maximums to 
$8,500. ) 

Pres. Harold C. McClellan de- 
clared that the National Assn. 
of Mfrs. “wants better schools 
and better-paid teachers.” 


Schools Bid 


| 
| For Teachers 


Colleges Can Supply Only 
One for Every Two Jobs 


| “School boards are bidding 
tor teachers,” said the high 
school principal. “Salary sched- 
ules are becoming a floor, not 
| a ceiling.” 

The bidding promises to go 
| higher as enrollments rise and 
| teacher supply drops. Latest re- 
| port on “Teacher Supply and 

Demand” (NEA) _ highlights 
| the growing shortage of high 
| school teachers. 

High schools need 47,500 
new teachers (13.6 per cent) 
as the year begins. Not trans- 
fers—new teachers. This year 
colleges graduated 50,624 quali- 
fied to teach high school. BUT 
only one of every two gradu- 

ates qualified actually enters 
| teaching (53.3%) 

Of those prepared to teach 
English 43.1% of men, 71.7% 
women actually signed up; of 
social studies majors only 40.3% 
| men, 51.3% women signed. 

Adds the NEA report: “Since 
it is known that the present 
junior and sophomore college 
classes are smaller than the 
preceding classes, it follows 
that 1955 and 1956 will see 
even fewer qualified — high 
school teaching candidates . . . 
Meanwhile, of course, the high 





school enrollment will have 
grown by substantial nun- 
bers.” 


Segregation Action 

By Oct. 1 the U. S. Supreme 
Court expects to receive an- 
swers to two questions pro- 
pounded in its history-making 
decision on segregation. It 
asked states: 

1. Should the Court order 
admission of Negro children to 
schools of their choice or should 
it “exercise its powers for a 
gradual adjustment . . .”? 

2. Should the Court write 
special decrees or return the 
problem of decree making to 
lower courts to “put into effect 
the will of the high tribunal”? 

Thus, having ruled for non- 
segregation the Supreme Court 
allowed for time and flexibility. 


St.. Louis, and other citi 
moved to desegregate. 








Border regions did not wait.; 
Washington, D. C., Baltimor 
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A giant in American reference works 


lhe Encyclopedia 
Alaericana 


bU) sreat volumes 


The AMERICANA has long been world-famous 
as an authoritative reference work . . . an outstanding 
righ treasury of readable and reliable information, 
500 comprehensive in treatment and concise in its 


nt) presentation . . . a giant in its field. 
ins- 


ear Today’s AMERICANA is‘the result of years of 
| intensive revision under an objective and 
imaginative editorial policy. It is a giant of 30 
great volumes, 27 million words, profusely 
illustrated and clearly written to be 
understandable to students, teachers and 
general readers. 











Teachers and librarians will be 
interested in the thousands of new 
articles on subjects of scholarly 
and popular interest, for example: 





x An outstanding new article on the 
United States, 268 pages. 


MA new illustrated series of 15 articles 
on Plants and Plant Science, 56 pages. 


* New articles on Africa, Asia, Korea, 
Mexico, American Art, Spain, 
Celtic Literature, Biography, 
and many other important subjects. 





Write for FREE Booklet ST 
Americana Corporation 
School and Library Division 


2 West 45th Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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TEACHING THE “GIFTED” 


Seminars 


Encouragement alone isn’t enough... 


By Marian Zollinger and Mrs. Marjorie Muirden 


Give us more articles on education 
for the gifted, said our advisors at the 
last annual meeting. When Marian 
Zollinger told about the Portland, Ore- 
gon, program, we asked for details. 
Miss Zollinger is city-wide supervisor 
of language arts and advisory board 
member for Practical English. A grad- 
uate of Reed College, she received an 
M.A. in English from the University 
of Washington and has taught at all 
levels through college. 

Of her collaborator Miss Zollinger 
writes, “Mrs. Muirden taught a sopho- 
more English seminar last year at Grant 
High School and she has been attend- 
ing the workshop at Reed College un- 
der Dr. Donald MacRae, literature pro- 
fessor.” 


EACHING a seminar is an exciting 

privilege and a great responsibility. 
As we use the term in Portland high 
schools, a seminar is a special kind of 
class created to challenge youngsters 
of exceptional ability. Such classes 
have been established experimentally 
in English, social studies, 
science, and mathematics 
at each grade level above 
the freshman year, They 
have resulted in challeng- 
ing not only the students 
but the teachers and com- 
munity as well. 

With an enrollment sel- 
dom over 15, a seminar is 
composed of an intellectu- 
ally homogeneous group 
that shares a common field 
of interest. The nature of 
the subject matter offers far more than 
is possible in a regular class. For ex- 
ample, one sophomore English seminar 
read with enjoyment and a high degree 
of comprehension the works of such 
writers as Homer, Sophocles, Plato, 
Machiavelli, Montaigne, and Bacon. 
The list is incomplete, but it indicates 
that second year high school students 
of superior ability are capable of a 
maturity of thought which should be 
encouraged. They respond to the op- 


MARIAN 
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portunity for free intellectual exchange, 
and their animated discussions show 
keen insights and perceptions. They 
delight in the remarkable thing that 
is language and can appreciate alike 
the careful argument of logic or the 
beauty and symbolism of metaphor. 
They exhibit intense likes and dislikes, 
but more important, they can defend 
their feelings with sound reasons. 

Enrollment in a seminar is carefully 
controlled. Procedures vary somewhat 
from school to school as a result of 
faculty planning, but the general pat- 
tern is nearly the same. The screening 
process includes teacher recommenda- 
tions and evaluations, I1.Q. scores and 
other tést ratings, counselors’ records, 
scholarship and school citizenship, par- 
ent and child questionnaires, and in- 
dividual interviews. Only after a 
thorough objective and subjective study 
of each individual has been made, is 
a tentative list of candidates for special 
classes prepared, The determining fac- 
tor in enrollment is the interview in 
which student and counselor discuss 
the kinds of seminars of- 
fered. The student is asked 
to make his decision re- 
garding one or possibly 
two such classes, depend- 
ing on his fields of interest 
and the demands of his 
total high school program. 
Participation, therefore, is 
on a voluntary basis, thus 
making the selectivity re- 
semble that which operates 
in advanced language or 
mathematics classes or 
out-of-school activities. 

To offer the kind of guidance an 
English seminar demands, the teacher 
must develop skill in asking thought- 
provoking questions. Interpretation 
must be based on the text of the se- 
lection being studied, but it is im- 
portant that the students be allowed 
complete freedom of expression as long 
as they are thoughtful and sincere. 

Important too is the use of such 
local opportunities as inviting college 


professors to class or attending stage 
plays. Basically the seminar teacher 
must hold a sincere respect for each 
student—for what he is and may be- 
come. And he must also retain the 
spirit of a student himself, continually 
studying in his field. 

In the Portland program, those who 
expect to teach an English seminar 
consider it a »art of their preparation 
to attend a summer workshop under 
a literature professor, studying specific 
literary works and discuss plans and 
materials for the coming year. 

An informal survey to evaluate the 
effect of the seminar plan on the par- 
ticipants and on the school as a whole 
indicates that most seminar students 
work harder, learn more, and like their 
seminars better than regular classes. 
Consistently they express the feeling 
that seminars meet their educational 
needs, and establish a firm basis for a 
sound liberal education. 

Occasionally, parents object to cer- 
tain selections of literature; but they 
all approve the aims and methods of 
the seminars, express appreciation of 
the opportunities provided, and _ say 
they want the plan continued. 


New Interests Stimulated 


As the interchange of ideas among 
faculty members is stimulated by par- 
ticipation, observation and _ criticism, 
the whole school profits. Books pur- 
chased for seminar use find their way 
into other classes, Sometimes a student 
who has friends in a seminar ap- 
proaches his own teacher with ques- 
tions about books that previously 
seemed beyond his interest and ca- 
pacity. Many faculty members feel 
that there is a renewed and growing 
respect for academic attainment and 
an uplift in academic standards for stu- 
dents above average in ability. 

High school seminars are a part of 
a larger plan being developed to meet 
the needs of gifted children. The pro- 
gram, co-sponsored by the Portland 
Public Schools and Reed College, was 

(Continued on page 16-T) 
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STUDENT 


... a challenge is needed 


7 Classroom Aims 


By Harold M. Long 
Glens Falls (N. Y.) H.S. 


“#PHINK more about means whereby 
the gifted child can be given 
special opportunities,” Grayson Kirk, 
president of Columbia University, told 
the NEA in June. “Unless able men 
lead us, unable men will.” 
Speaking on “The Teaching of Ex- 
ceptional Children” at the Buffalo 
NCSS meeting last fall, G. Lester 


Anderson of the University of Buffalo ° 


listed “some specifics” for teaching ex- 
ceptional children within the frame- 
work of “good” teaching. I have taken 
the liberty of borrowing certain of 
Dr. Anderson’s specifics and offer them 
herewith. 

(1) Know the children. The teacher 
should attempt to discover the po- 
tential of each student. In your class 
on the opening day of school, do you 
call for a short self-identification report 
from each student? Here is a “quickie” 
inquiry form that can—and should— 
become the basis for an interview. 

(2) Adapt teaching objectives to 
each child. Don’t delay the progress of 
the entire class when you correct the 
spelling or reading debilities of the 
few. Let each student, with your help, 





Occupation of parents............0006- 
Number in Family. . 


School subjects this year.............. 
Subject(s) in which you do best......... 
PRINS). 60s. . Halad.cns sewwnndde 
BN. 407.06 5h hou peda od aneeen 
School clubs or sports......0..cccceses 
After high school, what..............- 


list your study hall hours.............. 











set for himself new achievement stand- 
ards to enlarge his vocabulary and 
broaden his reading interests. Weekly 
progress reports, student-written, help 
student and teacher estimate growth. 
The best grades are the student’s 
measurement of his own growth. Each 
child is unique. The concept of a “nor- 
mal” child, Aaderson says, is an illusion. 

(3) Arrange ascending levels of 
learning experiences. Plan, according 
to student potential, for achievement 
of increasing scope and depth. Don’t 
tolerate uniform performance week 
after week. Some students enjoy giv- 
ing oral reports repeatedly. Progress 
might be, instead, from “floor talks” to 
committee reports, to talks in assembly, 
or tape recordings for local radio 
broadcasts. One student or one group 
can begin a study of the economics 
of farm procuction at a higher level 
of difficulty than the remainder of the 
class concerned with definitions and 
concepts of agricultural history. For 
an illustration of this see chapter seven 
in Handbook for Social Studies Teach- 
ing, by the Association of Social Studies 
Teachers of the City of New York. 
(Republic Book Co., 115 E. 53rd St., 
N. Y. C., $3.50) 

(4) Recognize that homogeneous 
grouping has some utility. In schools 
large enough to have more than one 
class section, division can often be 
made on two levels: according to I.Q., 
reading scores and teacher judgment. 
Yet even when a class is divided in this 
manner, or whether it is not, ability 
levels will be recognized and should 
be provided for. Elementary teachers 
of reading have long demonstrated the 
success of this procedure. A class of 
30 in a primary grade may be observed 
in five or six groups, some reading 
orally from primers, some silently from 
supplementary readers, still others from 
magazines of their own choice. Each 
reader tends to find his own level. In 
adapting this method to high school 
social studies classes, teachers will find 
a useful tool in Social Understanding 
Through Literature (Bulletin 28, March 









Lakewood (Ohio) Public School 


1954, NCSS, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C., $1.25). This is an 
annotated bibliography, listing seven 
categories by topics, showing how lit- 
erature can be used in teaching the 
social studies. 

(5) Provide motivation through flex- 
ible curricula. The term “flexible cur- 
ricula” means more than offering a 
variety of courses in a school. It means, 
also, allowing for individual interests 
and achievements within a given course. 
The teacher can offer a wide range of 
learning activities, some required, some 
elective. You can begin with the di- 
rective, “Read the textbook to see if 
the author discusses the place of women 
in colonial society,” then encourage 
those who may want to (a) draw a 
graph of the number of immigrants 
to America in each century, (b) draw 
a cartoon representing opportunities 
found in America, (c) report (with 
recordings) on the history of folk songs 
in America, (d) lead a discussion on a 
movie or filmstrip, (e) display a stamp 
collection illustrating events related to 
a given topic, (f) compare two text- 
books for their viewpoints on, say, the 
importance of colonial history. 

If a student finds no motivation in 
these, let him offer for approval an al- 
ternative. Evaluation, or testing, can be 
flexible, too. If objectives have been 
stated and agreed upon at the outset, 
students may well be asked to pre- 
pare their own tests at the conclusion 
of a unit or topic. If you want to com- 
pare your course of study with others, 
you will find helpful the “Curriculum 
Series” of the NCSS. See especially, 
Social Studies for Young Adolescents 
(Grades 7, 8, 9) by Julian C. Aldrich 
($1.50) and Social Studies in the Senior 
High School by Eunice Johns ($2). 

(6) Introduce a variety of teaching 
procedures. The list of activities sug- 
gested in number five offers a sound 
way to vary class routine, Experience 
has shown that there is no “one best” 
method of teaching. Even the stand- 
ard “assign - study - recite - review - test” 
(Continued on page 16-T) 





EDUCATIONAL 
AMNESIA 


A common student disease you can cure 


By HOWARD G. SPALDING, A. B. Davis H. S., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


AST summer the papers carried a 
strange story of a man who had 

been found wandering along a highway 
near an eastern city. When questioned, 
he was asked: Who are you? Where 
have you been? Where are you going? 
“I don’t know,” was the reply.. This 
pitiful individual was suffering from 
amnesia. 

In our high schools there are thou- 
sands of young people who are suffer- 
ing from educational amnesia. The dis- 
order is so prevalent that no pupil is 
entirely free from it. What are its symp- 
toms? 

Do your pupils know their abilities 
and special talents? Do they have per- 
sonal opinions and standards of value 
that they have chosen of their own free 


willP Do they, in the classic sense, ' 


“know themselves”? If not, educational 
amnesia has its hold upon them. 

To make the application more pointed, 
consider your pupils in the classes you 
are now teaching—English, social stud- 
ies, mathematics or what have you, Do 
they know where they have been edu- 
cationally? In short, do they know what 
they know? At this point you exclaim, 
“You should see what some of my 
youngsters don’t know!” You may be 
too eager to claim that the teachers 
who have worked with your pupils 
earlier have failed to give them a clear 
understanding of where they have been. 

Before you become too smug, how- 
ever, ask yourself the third question. 
Do your pupils know where they are 
going in your classes? If you should 
ask them tomorrow to tell you what 
they expect to learn during the rest of 
the year could they give intelligent an- 
swers? Could they tell you what values 





they expect to get from your teaching? 
Could they describe in some detail the 
skills they will develop, the understand- 
ing of principles they will acquire, the 
work habits they will strengthen, the 
knowledge they will gain? Could they, 
in a clear and orderly way, tell you 
where they are going in your course 
and how they will be better when they 
have arrived? If not, they are prime 
prospects for the malady of educational 
amnesia, 

It is your responsibility to make sure 
that they don’t succumb. Unless you 
do a better job than some of your pu- 
pils’ earlier teaehers, they will continue 
to wander aimlessly along the paths of 
learning, responding with meek docility 
to your instructions and acquiring little 
of that independence that is the mark 
of the well-educated person. 


There Is a Remedy 


Fortunately, the corrective for edu- 
cational amnesia is known. Tt is found 
in one word: purpose. The pupil who 
is working toward purposes that he 
clearly understands works harder, more 
intelligently and more willingly than 
the one who is merely working because 
he is told to. And if he knows what his 
purposes are while he is traveling along 
the way toward an education, he will 
later know where he has been. The 
effects of his education will persist. 

What can you do tomorrow, next 
week and during the rest of the year 
to help your pupils gain a better under- 
standing of the purposes toward which 
they should work? Here are a few sug- 
gestions, based on what other teachers 
who have recognized this problem have 
done. 











(1) Consider carefully the purposes 
of your work in terms of the differences 
you intend to make in your pupils. 


The mere covering of subject matter 
is never an adequate purpose. Covering 
it for what? Unless you can see clearly 
that your pupils will be better in some 
way for studying a unit, don’t teach it. 
Teaching things that don’t really make 
a difference in the lives of pupils is the 
greatest single source of waste in our 
schools. Think in terms such as these: 
Attitudes I want to develop. Principles 
and -elationships I went my pupils to 
understand. Skills and habits I want to 
develop and strengthen. In deciding 
what is most important the Golden Rule 
stated by Professor Thomas Briggs will 
serve as a useful guide: “The first duty 
of the school is to teach pupils to do 
better the desirable things they are 
likely to do anyway.” Consider con- 
stantly the kind of lives your pupils are 
likely to lead, then use your best judg- 
ment in deciding what they need to 
learn and what they don’t. Follow the 
rule, “When in doubt, throw it out.” 
Unless you are definite in knowing 
where you are going, your pupils can- 
not possibly be. 


(2) Take as much time as necessary 
early in the year to talk with your pu- 
pils about their purposes and to plan 
the work of the year with them. 


One of the best social studies teach- 
ers I have known commonly took at 
least two weeks to explain to her pupils 
what a social or economic problem is, 
how one should be defined and studied, 
what materials would be needed and 
how they should be used, and what 

(Continued on page 17-T) 











































Do any of your students 


have an overweight problem? . 


As a teacher you know the social and 

health problems that confront the ‘‘fat’’ 
boy or girl! These problems often reach 
) their peak during high school years. The 

overweight youngster feels left out of 

activities and sometimes gets into trouble 
because of this feeling. Another danger is 
that harmful ‘“‘fad diets’”” may impair the 
health of those who try them. Here are 
some suggested ways that you can help 
your students avoid these dangers. 
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opt: Es Remind your pupils that expert 
vail medical advice should be sought by 
onal anyone thinking of reducing. This re- 
h it minder will be helpful to your whole 
nail class. Even those who have no reason 
- the to diet now may feel when they get 

all older and possibly heavier that they 
oii should. If they do, it’s important that 
ples they diet sensibly. So emphasize to your 
: os entire class that the right way to diet 
se is under a doctor’s care. 
ding 
Rule 
will 
duty 
» do 2. Call your students’ attention to this ad. In the _» 
are regular students’ section of this magazine there’s an ad 
con- directed to teen-age girls who may be following dangerous 
are ‘*fad diets”. It probably would help all your pupils to read 
idg- this ad. You can bring it up in class discussion or ask some 
1 to of them to report on it for the class. Either way you can 
the § check to make sure they get all the facts right. 
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3. Free booklet on reducing. For those of your pupils who 










i , want more information on a common sense weight reduction 

plan e AN \ program—the American Bakers offer free a thirty-page . 
“i f WN «| booklet ‘‘Eat and Grow Slim’’. The statements on nutrition 

ach- G XQ) >] \ contained in this booklet have been accepted as accurate by 

cat st NN the American Medical Associa- 

pils Suk tion. Write for free copies to 

1 iS, American Bakers Association, 20 

ied, N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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SELECT YOUR 16mm 


FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS FROM... 


5 Years of Winners 


To give you a fingertip reference of 
the best available in films and filmstrips 
on social studies, English, and a host of 
other topics, the editors of Scholastic 
Teacher present the award winners se- 
lected by our audio-visual experts over 
the past five years. 

Titles marked ° indicate films par- 
ticularly good for auditorium use. Those 
suitable for use in more than one cate- 
gory are followed by alternate cate- 
gories in parentheses. Addresses of the 
films’ suppliers are listed in the “Where 
to Find It” section on page 32-T of this 
issue. FS stands for filmstrip. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


A Citizen Participates, 
( citizenship ) 

Adventure in Telezonia, AT&T (English) 

American Cowboy, Ford 

American Government—FS, McGraw-Hill 

American Revolution, EBF 

American Road, Ford 

And Then There Were Four, 
Vacuum (Safety ) 

Arizona and Its Natural Resources, Bureau 
of Mines; Phelps Dodge 

Arts and Crafts of the Southwest Indians, 
Santa Fe 

Baltimore Plan, EBF (economics) 

Basic Economics Series—FS, EBF 

Booker T. Washington, EBF 

Causes of .the American Revolution—FS, 
Heritage 

Children of Early America—FS, Young 
America 

Children of Latin America—FS*, Young 
America 

Children of the Orient—FS, Young America 

Conservation Is Everybody’s Business—FS, 
Popular Science 

Dark Continent Awakens—FS, N. Y. Times 

Daybreak in Udi, B. I. S. 

Due Process of Law Denied, TFC 

18th Century England—FS, Life 

Etiquette Series No. I—FS, McGraw-Hill 
(Guidance, Family Living) 

Fallen Eagle, P. Lorillard-Alan Shilin 

Farmers of India, United World 

Farming in South China, United World 

For Some Must Watch, Institute of Life 
Insurance 

Great Explorers II—FS, Young America 

Great Explorers of America—FS, SVE 

Giant of the North, P. Lorillard-Alan Shilin 

Heritage of the Maya—F%S, Life 

History of the American Negro—FS, Cur- 
rent History Films 

It Takes Everybody to Build This Land, 
EBF 

Japanese Family, International Film Foun- 
dation 

Machine Power Means Plenty—FS, Mc- 
Graw-Hill; 20th Century Fund 

Maps and Their Meaning, Academy 


Young America 


Socony- 


Mapstrips—FS, Jam Handy 

Masks of North American Indians—FS, 
NFBC (Art, English) 

Mount Vernon in Virginia, McGraw-Hill 

Newspaper Story, EBF 

Opportunity U. S. A., Investment Bankers 
(Economics ) 

Oklahoma and Its Natural Resources*, 
Bureau of Mines-Sinclair 

People Along the Mississippi, EBF 

Petroleum in Today’s Living—FS, Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute 

Popular Sovereignty U. S. A.—FS, Heritage 

Powering America’s Progress, Bituminous 
Coal 

Prehistoric Life—FS, EBF 

Productivity: Key to Plenty, EBF; 20th 
Century Fund 

Rumor Clinic—FS, Anti-Defamation League 
( Mental health) 

Sampan Family, International Film Foun- 
dation 

Seminoles of the Everglades, P. Lorillard- 
Alan Shilin 

South Africa and Its Problems—FS, Life 

The Children, U. N. 

The High Wall*, Anti-Defamation League 
(Mental health) 

The Incas—FS, Life 

The Middle Ages—FS, Life 

The Navajos—FS, Life 

The Story of Time, Cornell 

Then and Now in the United States—FS, 
Silver-Burdett 

U. S. Regional Geography—FS*, Young 
America 

Using Bank Credit*, American Bankers 
Association (Economics ) 

With These Hands, Int. L. G. W. U. 

Writing and Printing in America—FS, Mu- 
seum Extension Service 

Your Money Is What You Make It, N. A. M. 
(Economics ) 

Yours Is the Land, EBF (Conservation) 


ENGLISH 


Balzac*, A. F. Films 

Better Study Habits—FS, Young America 

Business Etiquette Series II—FS, McGraw- 
Hill (Business education ) 

Folk Tales from Many Lands—FS, Young 
America 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow*, EBF 

Man Without a Country, Young America 
(Social studies ) 

Simplified Stage Lighting, NFBC (Dra- 
matics ) 

Simplified Staging®, NFBC (Dramatics ) 

Speech: Conducting a Meeting, Young 
America 

The Library Series®, Young America 

Thanks for Listening®, AT&T (Business 
education ) 


SCIENCE 


A Is for Atom, General Electric 
American Birds Guide—FS, Young America 


SCHOLASTIC 


FILM 


AWARD 





Decision for Chemistry, Monsanto (Social 
studies ) 

Greentree Thoroughbred, Greentree Studs; 
Movies U. S. A. 

Hunting with a Camera, Canadian Travel 

Insects, EBF 

Seal Island, Disney 

Story of Research, DuPont 

Squeak the Squirrel, Churchill-Wexler 

The Diesel Story, Shell (Social studies ) 

The Fossil Story, Shell (Social studies ) 


FAMILY LIVING 


Adolescent Development Series, McGraw- 
Hill 

Ages and Stages, Crawley; McGraw-Hill 

Child Development Series, McGraw-Hill 

Family Circles, McGraw-Hill 

Fight for Better Schools, MOT 

Frustrating Fours and Fascinating Fives, 
Crawley; McGraw-Hill 

Marriage and Family Living Series—FS, 
McGraw-Hill 

Marriage for Moderns Series, McGraw-Hill 

Who Will Teach Your Child?, NFBC 


FINE ARTS 


Contemporary American Painting—FS, EBF 
(Social studies, English ) 

Grandma Moses, A. F. Films 

Interior Decoration Series—FS, McGraw- 
Hill 

Music Stories—FS, Jam Handy (English) 

Science in the Orchestra, B. I. S. (Science) 


HEALTH & PHYSIOLOGY 


Alcohol & The Human Body, EBF 

Food as Children See It, General Mills 

How to Catch a Cold, International Cellu- 
cotton Products 


MENTAL HEALTH 


Angry Boy, Mental Health Film Board 

Breakdown, McGraw-Hill; NFBC 

Fears of Chiidren, Mental Health Film 
Board 

One Day with Billy—FS, Metropolitan 
School Study Council (Family) 

Out of True, B. I. S. 

Over Dependency, McGraw-Hill; NFBC 

Picture in Your Mind, International Film 
Foundation (Social studies ) 

Right or Wrong?, Coronet (Family) 

Shyness, McGraw-Hill; NFBC 

Steps of Age, Mental Health Film Board 


OTHERS 


Driver Education Series, General Motors 

Glass Center of Corning, Association Films; 
Corning Glass 

Loon’s Necklace, Crawley; NFBC; EBF 

Princeton, International Film Foundation 

Skippy and the Three R’s, NEA 
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NYONE who has seen a good selec- 

tion of award-winning educational 
films on family life has seen the work 
of Canada’s amazing husband-and-wife 
team, Judith and Budge Crawley. From 
the time they filmed their honeymoon 
trip with a camera given to Budge as 
a birthday present, the Crawleys have 
been making movies. 

In the past 15 years they have pro- 
duced about 500 titles and have won 
enough awards to paper a room. Today 
they are owners of Canada’s largest 
flm company and produce nearly 30 
per cent of all films that come out of 
the country. 

Most Hollywood movie makers blanch 
when they hear of the slim budgets 
with which the Crawleys have produced 
many of their films. From the time they 
had their first studio in the attic of 


The Amazing 


CRAWLEYS 


Budge’s father’s house, economy has 
been a key word for the Crawleys. 

For their films on child study (Ages 
and Stages, Child Development, Ado- 
lescent Development) Judith and Budge 
frequently use their five children as 
members of the cast. Both of them have 
run the gamut from camera man to 
director. While doing one film, Judith 
worked the cameras until two days be- 
fore she gave birth to her second child. 
She does mostly directing now. 


Malak, Ottawa 
Crawley family at work in their studio. 


For their nature study films the 
Crawleys use their 200-acre backyard. 
They have shot films from horseback, 
birch-bark canoes and dog sleds, always 
conscious of quality and costs. 

Currently Crawley Films (located in 
Ottawa) is working on three child and 
three adolescent development films 
which will tie in with McGraw-Hill 
texts. Judging from Judith and Budge’s 
past performance the films should be 
well worth waiting for. 
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Statistics prove that teachers are better than average 
drivers and deserve lower auto insurance rates. Our 
modern plan saves you up to 30% below manual 
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agents and brokers. Over 550 professi 


claims 
adjusters are at your service day and night, from 


to coast. Send for rates on your car—no obligation. 
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of Hi-Fi 


By WILLIAM J. TEMPLE, Brooklyn (N. Y.) College 


A® a conscientious shopper for record- 
playing equipment, you want to be 
sure of what you are getting for your 
money. Evaluating different models is 
not difficult if you are acquainted with 
the ABC’s of phonographs. A quick 
run-through of the essential, function- 
ing parts will dispel the mystery. 

The most elaborate and refined “high 
fidelity” systems and the simplest and 
crudest phonographs are made up of 
the same elements. First, there is a 
motor of some kind to rotate the turn- 
table which holds the record. Second, 
there is a stylus or needle, the point 
of which is pushed to and fro by un- 
dulations in the grooves of the rec- 
ord. In old-fashioned acoustic phono- 
graphs this motion actuated the dia- 
phragm of the “sound box” and you 
heard music come out through the horn. 

In modern machines, the motion of 
the needle produces weak electrical 
responses in the pickup (the third ele- 
ment). These are strengthened by the 
amplifier (fourth element) and made 
powerful enough to vibrate the dia- 
phragm of the loudspeaker (fifth ele- 
ment) and the air in the speaker en- 
closure (sixth element). 

And so sounds resembling the orig- 
inal performance are produced. 

These are the essential components, 
whether you buy them already as- 
sembled by a manufacturer, or whether 
you buy them separately according to 
your purse and preference and have 
them assembled by a “high fidelity” 


technician or dealer as many people 
have learned to do. 


Motors and Turntables 


You can pay less than five dollars or 
well over $100 for a motor and turn- 
table. The cheapest and least desirable 
type of motor is the kind described as 
“2-pole.” The “4-pole” is much better. 
Found only in the most expensive 
equipment is the “hysteresis” motor. 

The cheapest turntables are stamped 
out of sheet metal and covered with 
rayon fuzz. Better ones are weighted to 
provide some flywheel action to smooth 
out irregularities as the turntable spins. 
The most expensive turntables are made 
of cast and machined aluminum. What 
you pay for in the better models is 
relatively more freedom from vibration 
(which shows up as extraneous noise in 
the loudspeaker), and more nearly con- 
stant speed of rotation (so that sus- 
tained tones do not waver in pitch). 
The better jobs are heavier, too, which 
is something to think about if you plan 
to carry the equipment around. 


Needles and Pickups 


Needles come in two sizes, one for 
fine-groove (33 1/3 and 45 rpm) rec- 
ords, and the other for 78 rpm records 
and transcriptions. Twin or dual 
needles or pickup (one of each size) 
are the most convenient. There is a 
compromise size which will play both 
kinds of records, but the others are pre- 


ferable. The “semipermanent” osmium 
or “precious-metal” needle is not rec- 
ommended because it wears out in 
playing a limited number of records 
and from then on it wears your records 
much faster, even though it still plays. 
Much better is the sapphire needle, 
which costs only a little more and lasts 
much longer. Best of all, in spite of its 
higher cost, is the diamond needle, be- 
cause it will outlast more sapphires 
costing the same amount of money. 

The pickup (the plastic or metal 
cartridge which holds the needle and 
which is tucked away in the end of 
the pickup arm) in less expensive 
equipment is of the crystal type. A 
crystal pickup contains a small slice of 
Rochelle salts crystal, a substance that 
responds electrically to mechanical 
stresses. The to-and-fro motion of the 
needle tip, transmitted to the crystal 
through the body of the needle, is tran- 
lated into electrical energy. Recent 
models may have (in place of the crys- 
tal) a ceramic element that works the 
same way, and is much less susceptible 
to damage by heat and humidity. 

Superior in performance are _ the 
lightweight magnetic pickups made by 
General Electric, Pickering, Fairchild, 
and others. They are more expensive 
(in some cases much more expensive) 
than crystal pickups. Their response, 
though more faithful, is less powerful 
than that of crystal pickups, and con- 
sequently the machines using them 
require a “pre-amplifier” which is un- 
necessary with crystal pickups. This 
circumstance is not a disadvantage, ex- 
cept in equipment designed for light 
weight and low cost instead of quality, 
because it gives the designer an oppor- 
tunity to incorporate very desirable ar- 
rangements (equalizers) for modifying 
the response of the system to compen- 
sate for the differences that exist in rec- 
ords of different makes. 


Amplifiers 


There is tremendous variety here. 
The cheapest, lightest amplifier, for use 
with a crystal pickup in a portable 
phonograph, may contain as few as 
three tubes and weigh only two or three 
pounds. The most elaborate and ex- 
pensive (running into hundreds of dol- 
lars) will have three or four times the 
number of tubes and knobs and will 
weigh ten times as much. Between 
these extremes there are many ampli- 
fiers which perform very satisfactorily. 
If you buy an assembled phonograph, 
look for “push-pull output” and “nega- 
tive feedback” in the description. Both 
of these arrangements reduce distortion. 
If you assemble your own system, count 
your money again at this point and 
postpone your choice of an amplifier 
until you see how much a suitably good 
loudspeaker and its enclosure will cost. 
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Loudspeakers and Enclosures 


This has been the least efficient and 
least satisfactory part of any reproduc- 
ing system. Nowadays loudspeakers of 
good quality with even response from 
bass to treble and low distortion are 
available, but their prices may seem 
to be disproportionately high if you 
haven't heard the difference in a side- 
by-side comparison. Another point that 
surprises many people is that the en- 
closure in which the speaker operates is 
just about as important as the loud- 
speaker itself. A demonstration of the 
same loudspeaker with and without an 
adequate enclosure is convincing. 

If your equipment must be small and 
light enough to be carried easily, you 
are limited to a small, lightweight loud- 
speaker mounted in the carrying case 
which holds the rest of the equipment 
as well. A table model can be larger 
and sturdier, and can accommodate a 
larger speaker or more than one of 
the smaller type. This latter arrange- 
ment divides the load so that the form 
of distortion which results from over- 
loading the loudspeaker is avoided. It 
also creates a spatial illusion that many 
listeners like. 

In reproducing systems of the highest 
quality, the frequency range as well as 
the work is divided among two or 
more speakers housed separately from 
the amplifier and other components. A 
large loudspeaker (woofer) in a large 
“bass-reflex” or “folded horn” enclosure 
reproduces the powerful low-pitched 
tones. One or more smaller speakers 
(tweeters) take care of the treble tones 
and the overtones which cannot be left 
out if the reproduced sound is to have 
natural clarity and brillance. 


Stop, Look, and Listen 


That’s the story in general terms. 
No matter who puts the machine to- 
gether, the same basic elements go into 
it. The choice of the individual com- 
ponents determines the quality of the 
performance and the price. In portable 
phonographs, prices run from less than 
$25 to more than $300. 

Choose with your eyes and ears open. 
Look for sturdy construction. Don’t buy 
without listening. The most meaningful 
demonstration is a side-by-side com- 
parison of the sounds from the same 
new record on different machines. Lis- 
ten for clarity and naturalness. Musical 
passages in which percussion instru- 
ments are prominent (as in Cakewalk, 
Columbia ML 4616) make good test 
material. 

Buy your machine, as you would 
buy your car, froma reputable dealer. 
And once you have it, use it intelligently. 
Today's magnificent machines and su- 
perb records are educational tools of 
unprecedented value. 











Here's the Team that helps keep 
America on the move ! 





Watch a passenger train flash by and you are seeing a top team 
in “action—one of the thousands of crack teams of railroad men 
who perform one of our country’s most important and exacting jobs. 





ig 





Captain of the team is the conductor. He 
is in charge of the whole train. He collects 
the tickets from the passengers, handles the 
train’s bookkeeping and makes a compre- 
hensive report on each trip. His helpers are 
the flagmen, the brakemen, train baggage- 
men, porters and other train personnel. 





Long-distance trains have a dining car 
steward together with a crew of cooks and 
waiters. Each Pullman car has its own 
porter and all of them are responsible to 
the Pullman conductor. All these people, 
each doing his part, help make your trip on 
the train comfortable and safe. 









ee 


Up ahead on the locomotive are the engi- 
neer and fireman—ever alert to the myriad 
signals. The engineer’s hand on the throttle 
governs the train’s speed and with another 
lever he controls the air brakes. The fireman 
helps check everything about the locomo- 
tive and assists the engineer in other ways. 


3% 


Then there are teams that load and un- 
load thousands of. tons of freight daily; 
teams that keep the cars and engines in 
good running order; teams that maintain 
the tracks and the roadways which are built 
and kept up at railroad expense—without 
cost to the taxpayers. 


So you see what it takes in the way of manpower, teamwork and invest- 
ment to maintain the movement of the 25,000 trains that are required, every 
day, to provide the people of our country with this essential transportation. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 


mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No, 13. 
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This booklet 
has helped 


more than 
% million 
students 


Th clear, simple style, “What 
Life Insurance Means” points 
out the importance of life insur- 
ance in family affairs and in 
community and national life. 
And it makes your teaching job 
twice as easy! 

Developed with the help of 
W. Linwood Chase, Ph.D., Boston 
University; Alfred Nussbaum, 
B.S.S., Lafayette High School, 


Brooklyn, N. Y.; Ruth M. Robin- 
son, M.A., Board of Education, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

A special teacher’s guide is filled 
with quiz material, background 
notes and other helpful hints. 


. ss 
FREE: Send coupon on page 42-T 
for this unit. If, after reviewing 
it, you wish copies, you may get 
them without charge. Sorry, not 
available in Canada. 


INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 


Central Source of Information about Life Insyrance 
488 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. ; 





Education Department 





F First Aid Film 


sop lanited’ 


Including the new back-pressure, arm- 
lift method of artificial respiration 


This up-to-date film contains all 
of the important information on 
basic principles of First Aid, and 
also demonstrates new artificial 
respiration method approved by 
the.American Red Cross. 

The only cost for this 34-min- 
ute 16-mm. sound film is return 
postage. 


Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Please send me information on the film “‘Help Wanted.” 





Address__ 








SEMINARS 








Continued from page $.J} 


initiated with the aid of the Fund fy 
the Advancement of Education. Th 
financial assistance will be gradual 
withdrawn as the experimental natu, 
of the program nears completion. Wit, 
the small classes and the need fy 
special materials, the seminars canng 
exist within the framework of th 
usual budget. Our community has long 
been willing to provide funds for th 
special needs of the handicapped; soq 
it will have to be asked to do as much 
for our most promising young citizen. 
A few years ago a visitor in a mid. 
west high school was impressed by; 
group of 12 alert youngsters chewing 
over literary fare usually considered , 
tough diet for many college students 
At the close of the hour the visit, 
said to the teacher, “This work is onl 
possible in a small group. But how ca 
you afford it?” “How can we ng 
afford it?” the teacher answered. 


7 CLASSROOM AIMS 





Continued from page 9-2 


method becomes dulled with constant 
use. In addition to individual learning 
activities, teachers may offer variety 
in other ways. Take the class—with 
prior arrangement—to the school libray 
for a lesson by the librarian, or th 
teacher, on “books relating to ow 
topic.” Or, better, take an armful, « 
a truckload, of library books to th 
classroom. Or have a class prepare i 
report to present to another class or t 
the assembly. Use socio-drama (unre 
hearsed acting) to portray how 
settle a dispute, how to get signature 
for a petition, or how to understanl 
national cultures. Often in socio-dram 
the negative aspect (how not to into 
duce people) is effective. 

(7) Offer a wealth of varied ani 
challenging instructional materials. Ey 
ery social studies classroom ought tt 
have the appearance of a laboratory. 
Shelves of books, window sills piled 
with pamphlets, walls covered with 
maps and pictures (changed frequent 
ly by student committees), audio-visul 
equipment, all create a better wot 
atmosphere than a classroom wel 
ordered to the point of barrennes. 
Your own daily newspaper, magazines 
and inexpensive paper books offer th 
answer to lack of funds. If you dont 
know about the Teen Age Book Chi 
(TAB) plan, write to Scholastic {x 
information. There are many sources 
of inexpensive and free materials, Us 
the “Where-to-find-it” guide in thi 
issue. A government bulletin that wi 
prove useful is Teaching Rapid aw 
Slow Learners in High School, Bullet 
1954, No. 5, U. S. Office of Educatit 
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EDUCATIONAL AMNESIA 





Continued from page 10-T 


values the pupils would gain from their work. By the time 
this part of the work was finished the pupils had completed 
a plan of work for the year and had gained a good under- 
standing of what they were to do and why they should do 
it. As in most good teaching, success comes from thinking 
with the pupils about their problems rather than telling 
them the answers. If you are reluctant to give the needed 
time to this part of the work, try it once anyway. You will 
find that you save enough time in eliminating non-essentials 
and in the greater effectiveness of the pupils in their work 
to make up for the time “lost.” 


(3) As each new topic is introduced, ask your pupils, 
“Why is this worth studying?” “How is this related to the 
main purposes of the course?” “What use do you foresee 
for this learning?” 


Thinking in terms of purposes is a habit, and like other 
habits must be learned by repetition. The formation of this 
habit is in itself an important part of your pupils’ education. 


(4) Summarize often. 


Professor Evan Thomas, known affectionately to many 
student generations of University of Vermont engineers as 
“Tommy,” often startled his calculus classes by saying, “Mr. 
Blank, discuss the subject of calculus.” Mr. Blank was ex- 
pected to stand and summarize clearly the work of the 
course to date. The lapse of 30 years in which not a single 
differential equation has crossed my path has nearly erased 
my knowledge of calculus but my respect for Tommy’s 
method remains, After summarizing the course a few times 
and hearing it summarized by others, we knew what we 
were driving at. 


(5) Test in terms of the purposes you have developed 
with your pupils. 


Often when I have visited classes the teacher has said, 
‘I'm sorry, but we're having a test today,” apparently ex- 
pecting that I would not be interested in staying. Actually, 
one can learn more about what a teacher thinks is important 
by analyzing a test than in any other way. Unless your tests 
are focused on the purposes you have said you were seeking, 
your pupils will soon learn that you do not consider them 
really important after all. Questions testing the ability to 
solve problems and to apply learning to novel situations 
are most likely to test the kind of purposes we have been 
talking about. 

In recent years the medical profession has made spectacu- 
lar progress in identifying and treating deficiency diseases. 
By supplying a vitamin or hormone that the patient has 
lacked, amazing improvement has often been obtained. 

Educational amnesia is a deficiency disease. By adminis- 
tering large doses of an educational vitamin, clarified pur- 
pose, you can often bring about an amazing improvement 
in your pupils. 

You will begin to detect the improvement as they con- 
sciously strengthen the structure of their personalities with 
understanding of the faults they need to correct and the 
strengths they need to improve. They will leave your classes 
confident that they take with them abilities and knowledge 
they will be able to use tomorrow . . . and the tomorrows 
that follow. 











This could be the 


MOST IMPORTANT LESSON 
YOU'LL EVER TEACH! 


NEW CARTOON BOOK TEACHES SAFE DRIVING 
FOR TEEN-AGERS—IS ENDORSED BY LEADING 
SAFETY ORGANIZATIONS 





Cars are not the killers. 
Improperly trained drivers or 
drivers with reckless, insane 
attitudes are responsible for 
the mounting, tragic slaugh- 
ter on the nation’s highways. 

Each year 1,400,000 in- 
juries and deaths are caused 
by highway accidents. Young 
drivers, mostly in their teens, 
are involved in one out of 
four auto accidents that 
cause death. 

“Tommy Gets the Keys,” 
a new, free, 32-page, four- 
color cartoon book educates teen-age drivers in the safe 
and sane operation of an automobile. The book inspires 
young people to a sense of responsibility that should ac- 
company the driving privilege. It points out that sports- 
manship, plus courtesy and skill, are the basic ingredients 
of good driving practice. 








NOW YOU CAN MAKE 
ECONOMIC FACTS 
FUN TO STUDY 


“Johnson Makes the Team” 
is a new, free, 32-page, 
four-color book that helps 
tell the story of American 
competitive enterprise in a 
way your class will enjoy 
and remember. The book 
shows how competitive enter- 
prise works to benefit all, 
gives students a broad per- 

” spective on new frontiers in 
industry, encourages them to study hard so that they can 
conquer these new frontiers. Accompanying teachers’ 
manual suggests activities for students, lists discussion 
questions, is keyed to text. 


FREE! 


PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPARTMENT 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio 
Please send me the free teaching aids indicated below: 
CJ TOMMY GETS THE KEYS. Number of copies: 
CJ JOHNSON MAKES THE TEAM Number of copies: 


(One veachers’ manual will be supplied with each request for ‘‘Johnson Makes 
the Team.’ Additional copies available on request.) 


USE COUPON TO ORDER COPIES 
FOR EVERY PUPIL IN YOUR CLASS 
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WHY YOU SHOULD ADOPT 


The Film Child 


By Vera Falconer 


F YOU find personality problems are 

disturbing elements in your class- 
room, look to the film world for helpful 
material on all phases of child develop- 
ment and family life. Many of these 
family films have received awards for 
outstanding content and _ production. 
(See page 12-T.) 

For your high school child care 
courses you'll find excellent film studies 
on normal development—social, physical, 
emotional—from the very youngest to 
teen-agers. There are also many on spe- 
cific problems, fears and anger, for ex- 





B.LS 


A scene from Your Children’s Meals 


ample. Your girls may often want to 
talk about particular things they have 
seen younger brothers, sisters, or neigh- 
bors do. Yet this might be so embarrass- 
ing that these pupils won’t bring up the 
problem in public. A film family can 
provide a real example which they will 
discuss freely, substituting film prob- 
lems for their real problems. 

Many high school hygiene courses 
include units on mental health. There 
are a number of films dealing with 
mental health problems, Angry Boy and 
Shyness, for instance. These are con- 
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HERE’S OUR ANSWER 
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“Those whose lives are dedicated to the furtherance of knowl- 
edge should search all the resources at their command for new 
means to communicate to the world the truth about America, 


its purposes and hopes.” 


—From President Dwight D. Eisenhower’s message to the 
1954 Conference of the American Library Association 


THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA 
FILMSTRIPS 


A vital and authentic series of 30 documentary filmstrips of the highest 
educational and technical quality. Here the inspiring story is told of how 
the United States developed in its many aspects, including the frequently 
neglected industrial, sociological and cultural phases. A useful, profes- 
sionally-written Teacher’s Guide accompanies each filmstrip. 


THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA 
15 VOLUMES 


Each of these magnificent volumes, written by a distinguished specialist, 
covers an important phase of our development as a nation. Over 11,500 
rare pictures and maps are woven together by 1,250,000 words of crisp, 
colorful, informative text to provide an authoritative narrative of absorb- 
ing interest. Double-starred as especially recommended in Wilson: “Stand- 





ard Catalog for High School Libraries.” 


MAKE THESE AUTHENTIC FILMSTRIPS 
AND BOOKS YOUR ANSWER—NOW 


Write for descriptive circulars 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


386 Fourth Avenue 


New York 16, N. Y. 
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cerned mainly with problems which 
have developed to a point where treat- 
ment is required. Others, such as 
Acceptance of Don’ts, Answering the 
Child’s Why, Helping Your Child Feel 
Emotionally Secure, point the way to 
family prevention of mental health 
problems. Here again the film child can 
be a “hook” on which the class can hang 
the thoughts they really want aired. 

For high school courses on Marriage 
and the Family, you have an excellent 
list of choices. In other classes, Citizen- 
ship perhaps, your class may discuss 
the family, its problems, and its place 
in the community. Among the many 
titles now available you will be certain 
to find several covering the particular 
problems your class wants to discuss. 

Parent-teacher groups in your school, 
like many others, may want to talk 
about the problems of children and the 
need for school-parent cooperation. 
Films like Family Circle stress the con- 
stant double pressure of school and 
home on the child. Some of the films 
produced for teacher education effec- 
tively show parents something of mod- 
ern teaching approaches and methods. 
Or, your parents might enjoy and profit 
from a child-study series. 

Just this past year, Franklin School 
in New York tried a new approach to 
a child-study series for parents. Con- 
cerned with normal development, the 
series tried to show with films what 
parents could normally expect of their 
child at varying ages. Films were se- 
lected and parents invited by grade 
levels. The first meeting for parents of 
grades 1 and 2 used Sociable Six to 
Noisy Nine; parents of grades 3, 4, and 
5 were shown a film from the Child 
Development Series. Parents of grades 
6, 7, and 8, the film Meeting the Needs 
of Adolescents; and parents of the senior 
high students, Age of Turmoil. The aim 
was to show parents something of nor- 
mal patterns of their child’s present 
age level, and also to indicate normal 
trends they might expect in the near 
future. In each group, parents fired 
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questions at the leader after the screen- 
ings. Discussion was lively with pointed 
topics about the parents’ own children, 
but in terms of the film children. 
Other parent groups have based a 
series of child-study discussions on films 
dealing with personality problems rather 
than normal age level developments. 


Films on the Family 


General Family Study 

Children Growing Up with Other People 
and Children Learning by Experience— 
both visual studies produced by the Brit- 
ish Ministry of Information, available from 
the Education Dept., United World Films, 
1445 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 29. 

The Family—also United World, Gov- 
ernment Film Dept. 

Child Development Series — treating 
topics such as early social behavior and 
early play; Personality Development Series 
—acceptance of do’s and don’ts, answering 
child’s “why.” Both series concerned mainly 
with younger children. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Ill. 

Marriage Series—now 8 films; Adolescent 
Development Series; Child Development 
Series; Ages and Stages Series—now 4 
films, produced by Crawley; and Family 
Circles—a National Film Board of Canada 
film. McGraw-Hill Text Film Dept., 330 
West 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36. 

Farewell to Childhood—study of an ado- 
lescent girl. International Film Bureau, 57 
E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Iil. 

Your Family—Covonet Films, 65 E. South 
Water St., Chicago, II. 


Specific Problems 

Self-Conscious Guy and Shy Guy—Coro- 
net Films. 

Small Fry, Why Won't Tommy Eat?, 
Stanley Takes a Trip—National Film Board 
of Canada, 1270 Sixth Ave., N. Y. C. 20. 

The Pre-School Incidents Series (pro- 
duced by the Child Study Dept., Vassar 
College) and This Is Robert—New York 
University Film Library, 26 Washington 
Place, N. Y. C. 3. 

Your Children’s Meals—British Informa- 
tion Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y.C. 
20. 

Fears of Children — International Film 
Bureau. 


Mental Health 


Feeling of Rejection, Over- dependenc y, 
Shyness, and others—produced by the Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada, available 
from McGraw-Hill Text Films. 

Out of True and Angry Boy—Interna- 
tional Film Bureau. 


Excerpts from Features 


Danny Rebels —ten-year-old’s rebellion 
against family control; The Gang Raids 
the Orchard—gang activities; Alice Adams 
(money sequence )—family problems rising 
from lack of financial success; Educating 
Father—father’s and son’s disagreement on 
son’s choice of career; all from Teaching 
Film Custodians, 25 West 43rd St., N.Y. C. 
36. 
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Train up a child in the way he should go, 
and when he is old, he will not depart from it. 


PROVERBS XXII:6 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
Hebp tram up goed citizens 


NEWSTIME, Grades 4 & 5. Entertaining, colorful material for 
reading, language arts, science, social studies, designed by 
experts for the interest and comprehension level of pupils in 
the 4th & 5th grades. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, Grades 6, 7, 8. A richly varied program 
in English & social studies, including current news, geography, 
American history, science, social living, exercises in reading, 
grammar & vocabulary building. 


WORLD WEEK, Grades 8, 9, 10. Stimulating help for younger 
high school students in understanding issues of the day, in- 
cluding news, American history, civics & government, national 
& world problems, economic géography. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, Grades 10, 11, 12. Guide for high school 
students in acquiring fundamentals of good citizenship through 
presentation & discussion of world news, problems of democ- 
racy, social & cultural problems, civics & government. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH, Grades 9, 10, 11, 12. A new, fresh 
approach to reading, writing, speaking & listening, with 
weekly workbook unit on grammar, spelling, punctuation, 
usage. Also stories, letter writing, social guidance. 


LITERARY CAVALCADE, Grades 9, 10, 11, 12. Gives a knowl- 
edge & appreciation of the living literature of our day through 
selected examples of the best in modern writing—short stories, 
plays, condensed books, essays & poetry. 


Use the order card bound into this magazine to order a classroom 
set of any of the above magazines, or send for a free sample 
copy by checking the one you want on the coupon on page 44-T. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 33 W. 42ND ST., NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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DEADLINE Pay 





MEET YOUR 


Deadlines 
HALFWAY 


By STANLEY SOLOMON 
Nott Terrace H. S., Schenectady, N. Y. 


IVING peacefully with deadlines re- 
L quires little more than efficient or- 
ganization and the ability to delegate 
responsibility. To help you solve your 
deadline dilemmas we offer four tested 
and proven means of making your edi- 
torial work easier for both you and your 
student editors: 





Instantly 
ite late(-rel J (= 


print- style type 


GIVES ANY DUPLICATING PROCESS A PRINT-LIKE APPEARANCE 


Vari-Typer prepares masters 


(stencil, litho-pilate, hectograph, etc.) 


with attractive type of your choice in any style, size and language. 


Universal “keyboard with electrically 


controlled impression makes 


its operation simple to any office typist. Turn out your own business 


forms, menus, catalogs, 


booklets, 


direct mail 


material, etc. Savings are enormous and the quality 


ofyour duplicatingreaches Rel dnaber-sale)eme|ej}el-1eldelaler— 


Slip a new 
into position 


Switch to 


set of type fonts 
in two seconds. 
matching italics by 


turning a knob. Change in the 


middle of 


Complete illustrated literature and 
specimens of Vari-Typing will be 
sent without obligation. 


’ 
1 sentence, ‘too. It’s 





RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION 
720 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 5, N.J. | 


Please send Vari-Typer Booklet M5 | 


ti Ricisbhatsantebehighsensantvenabetnmsedieies 
IE ccniccinintiginedieneiaaen | 
SIs snnesndrdiiiaeniseateahteetioedion | 








Organize for efficiency—Sister M. Rit 
Jeanne, adviser to her school annual 
Trumpet (Aquinas H. S., La Crosse 
Wis.), outlines the duties of each pub. 
lication staff member at the beginning 
of the year. The Copy Editor is givey 
the responsibility of seeing that all copy 
is ready before the printer’s deadline. 

You'll have a better paper if you play 
intelligently on the total number 
issues you intend to bring out during 
the semester and arrange to meet each 
deadline before it comes up. Stuart P 
Armstrong, for example, adviser to The 
Jackson Journal (Stonewall Jacks 
H. S., Charleston, W. Va.), posts , 
chart a semester in advance, assigning 
various students to take charge of dif. 
ferent pages for different issues. In this 
way, he says, the student must produce 
his page on time, or show that he can‘ 
accept responsibilities. 

Schedule the different phases of you 
work—Remember that your young jour 
nalists aren’t professionals; their time i 
as limited as yours. Allow them plenty 
of opportunity to complete whatever 
project they're assigned. 

On the Terrace Tribune, for instance, 
we know that it takes three weeks to 
put out one issue, so we set up a week. 
to-week schedule in the following 
manner: 

First Week, Monday: The assign. 
ments are given out. Thursday: All 
editors check to see if their stories are 
handed in, and if any additional copy 
is needed. Editors spend one week 
reading copy, writing headlines, and 
planning page layouts. 

Second Week, Thursday: Stories are 
made ready for the printer—typewritten 
with headline specifications attached. 
Friday: The first batch of galley proof 
is corrected and returned by 5 p.m. 

Third Week, Monday: The rest of 
the galley proofs are corrected. One or 
two late stories can be sent down 
Tuesday: The editors bring page “dun- 
mies” (one set of galley proofs cut w 
and pasted on a page-plan) to the 
printer. Editors check pages in type 
and read page proofs. The printer ha 
Wednesday and Thursday morning t0 
print the paper and deliver it to the 
school. Thursday afternoon the Stal 
distributes it. 

At the beginning of each term we 
post a schedule listing the following 
deadlines: Stories Assigned, Stories 
Due, Copy Sent to Printer, Issue Date. 
A copy of this schedule is sent to our 
printer during the previous semester. 

So your reporters will know whats 
expected of them you should prepatt 
for each issue an assignment sheet with 
this information: Name, Assignment, 


Date First Copy Is Due, Number 

Words or Typed Lines. Have one d 

your editors notify each reporter per 
(Continued on page 34-T) 
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Travel TIPS 





OGGING six miles up a Haitian 

mountain to the famous Citadel on 
a mule this summer, I was amazed to 
find reader Margaret Broadnax a riding 
companion. A Charleston, S. C., high 
school guidance director, Miss Broadnax 
assured me that even an ornery mule 
couldn’t stop a traveling teacher from 
bringing back first-hand tales of famous 
sights to her classroom. 

It was a pleasure to meet such an 
enthusiastic traveler. Teacher-filled New 
York City during NEA convention week 
gave us the opportunity to meet many 
of you with similar wanderlusts. We 
welcome you back to the classroom. 


Summer News 

Pan American Airways’ initial plunge 
into the “pay later” plan for air trav- 
elers this summer met with resounding 
success. PAA officials report more than 
a million dollars’ worth of “installment 
tickets” were purchased in the first six 
weeks of operation. Scandinavian Air- 
lines, American Airlines, National Air- 
lines, and others were quick to follow 
suit. American went one step further 
in the new plan by requiring no down 
payment at all for tickets costing $150 
and up. 

More air seats for the Europe-bound 
are now available through Iberia Air 
Lines’ new Super Constellation non- 
stop service between New York and 
Madrid. This new Spanish airline 
launched its regularly scheduled 12%- 
hour flights last month with the Santa 
Maria. Two more Super-C’s, the Nina 
and the Pinta (Columbus rides again) 
will soon be added. 





7th Annual 


TRAVEL STORY 
AWARDS 





WANTED: Travel stories, 750-1,000 
words on any vacation 
experience. 


ELIGIBLE: Teachers, librarians, prin- 
cipals or administrators. 


DEADLINE: February 1, 1955. 
Cash and merchandise prizes 
No entry blank needed . . . just 

send your story to 


Travel Editor, Scholastic Teacher 
33 West 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36 











Eastern Air Lines’ popular low-cost 
summer package tour rates—to Florida, 
the Caribbean, Washington, D. C., and 
New England—will be extended to De- 
cember 15. A good possibility for East- 
coasters at fall holiday time. 

Bright and beautiful is the Cristoforo 
Colombo, Italian Line’s new answer to 
the trans-Atlantic passenger problem. 
Well-known Italian craftsmen, painters, 
and sculptors have portrayed the Co- 
lumbus motif throughout the completely 
air-conditioned vessel. With accommo- 
dations for 1,250 passengers, emphasis 
is on tourist class (703), with 320 
cabin and 225 first-class. 


21-T 


Greyhound leaps to the fore with big 
news in American bus design. Their 
new Scenicruiser is a 40-foot bus with 
room for ten passengers in airplane- 
style foam rubber seats on the lower 
deck behind the driver. Go up three 
steps and you're in the top deck with 
room for 33 more riders. A broad front 
window and glass panels in the ceiling 
give second-story passengers plenty of 
sight-seeing opportunities. The Sceni- 
cruisers now operate on the New York- 
Miami run and will be added to the 
New York-Boston-Chicago and Chicago- 
Los Angeles routes. 

—MarcareT E. McDonaLp 








Are you preparing your students to 
cope with the economic facts of life? 


Education in money managementisin keep- 
ing with the national trend to give students 
training in the practical affairs of living. 
Including money management in your 
teaching will help your students face up 
to their responsibilities as consumers and 
develop standards of values that will en- 
rich their entire lives. 

For 25 years Household Finance Corpo- 
ration has maintained a Consumer Educa- 
tion Department to help individuals and 
families acquire skill in effective money 
management. Of the many booklets pre- 
pared, three have proved outstanding in 
making the teaching of money manage- 
ment intensely interesting. 

The first of these booklets, Money 
Management, Your Budget, 
is aimed at the adult level 
but has been used success- 
fully in senior high, college, 
and adult education classes. 
It is a personalized system 
for managing income. Its usefulness and 
appeal come from the fact that it is a flex- 
ible plan to allow each person or family 
to choose how he will spend his money. 

The second booklet, also new, Money 
Management for Young Moderns, reflects 
the comments and criticisms of teen-age 
students who tried out the original draft. 





As a result, it talks to teens 

at their level—raises ques- 3 
tions directly related to _ f/ my 
their problems—and shows nwa 


how to solve them. 

Young Moderns is full of the kinds of 
problems which you can expand into 
group discussions. Let me give you just 
one example. At a certain point in the 
booklet, students are asked, ‘Can you set 
your own standard of living or do you 
follow the crowd and spend as it spends?” 
I think you can readily see how many pro- 
vocative ideas can be set off by a key 
question such as this one. 

This third booklet, Money Manage- 
ment, Children’s Spending, is a guide in 








teaching children the value of money. It 
is based on the philosophy that no one is 
born with the ability to spend 
money wisely—it has to be 
taught. 

Learning to handle a small 
sum of money in childhood is 
valuable experience in meeting 
the complex money problems that arise 
as children enter high school and later 
assume the responsibilities of adults. 

Money Management, Children’s Spend- 
ing tells how to start a child on a small 
allowance; how to determine the amount 
of the allowance; what an allowance should 
cover; aud gives the answers to many 
other problems that arise when a child 
starts handling money. Information is 
presented to guide parents in developing 
a healthy attitude toward money which in 
turn will carry over to the child. 

Our research has proved how eager all 
people are to know how to manage money 
successfully. There are many areas of 
education in which money management 
can be included effectively. Are you giv- 


-ing your students the training they need 


to meet successfully their financial prob- 
lems today and in the future? 

If you would like any one of these 
booklets, we will be happy to send you a 
free copy. Use coupon below. 


Boe Cin ins 


Director of Consumer Education 
Practical Guides for Better Living 
Household Finance Corporation 

cc ----------- - 

| HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 

| Consumer Education Department No. ST 9-4 

| 919 N. Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 11, Ill. 


Name. 





Address 





Ci ty. Zone. State. 





| Money Management, Your Budget 
| Money Management for Young Moderns 
| Money Management, Children’s Spending 
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OUTSTANDING 


Plays 


: FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
> PRODUCTION 
NEW PLAYS 





FAMOUS PLAYS 
CHRISTMAS PLAYS 








ALL of them excellent for high 
school use. They are easy to produce, 
have good roles for your cast, and 
are entirely suitable. They are fully 
described and some of them illustrated 
in a free new 1955 catalog that is 
yours for the asking. You will find such 
plays as: 

FATHER KNOWS BEST 
OUR MISS BROOKS 
GIRL CRAZY 

CHEAPER BY THE DOZEN 
LUTE SONG 


OUR HEARTS WERE 
YOUNG AND GAY 


THE ROBE 

1 LOVE LUCY 

HOME FOR CHRISTMAS 
MY LITTLE MARGIE 


and hundreds of other 
fine titles to choose from. 


SEND TODAY FOR 
YOUR FREE COPY 
OF THIS COLORFUL 


NEW CATALOG 


USE THE COUPON ON PAGE 42-T 


THE 
DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. 


179 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 











Tops with Teen-agers 


IG news this fall is that most popu- 
lar writers for young people have 
exciting new titles. One author whose 
name holds magic for teen-age readers 
is Betty Cavanna. In her new house 
on Philadelphia’s famous Main Line, 
she has written 6 on Easy Street 
(Westminster), the story of a Main 
Line family that inherits a Nantucket 
inn. James Summers, an English teach- 
er with two teen-agers of his own, has 
been busy writing in his California 
hacienda. Prom Trouble (Westminster) 
is his new book about a school athlete 
who becomes involved in school poli- 
tics. Janet Lambert in Dream for Susan 
(Dutton) writes about the 15-year-old 
sister-in-law of Tippy Parrish, one of 
Mrs. Lambert’s most popular heroines. 
Vivian Breck, who writes of the high 
trails of the Sierras she knows so well, 
presents Maggie, which Doubleday lists 
as a young adult novel. 

The man who wrote Thunder Road 
and Mr. Fullback, William Campbell 
Gault, comes up with an exciting story 
of a boy who wants to be a jockey, 
Gallant Colt (Dutton). Joe Archibald, 
who wrote Block That Kick, writes in 
his new Fighting Coach (Macrae 
Smith) about a young coach who learns 
that successful football means more 
than big scores and victory rallies. 

Again for girl readers is an unusual 
and ‘fascinating story by Marjorie Vet- 
ter, Cargo for Jennifer (Longmans 
Green), where a girl goes to Cuba to 
spend some time with her dead father’s 
family, whom she has never seen. Mrs. 
Vetter, fiction editor of The American 
Girl, has a sure touch for young people. 

Marjory Hall has developed into an 
author to watch. Girls liked her Orchids 
for Anita and Star Island, and are sure 
to enjoy her new book, Paper Moon 
(Funk & Wagnalls), about a girl’s first 
job and her first apartment. 

Macrae Smith has two books for 
older girls—Four-Party Line, by Dor- 
othy Gilman Butters, and To Have and 
Not Hold, by Jessica Lyons. The first 
is about four girls from different back- 
grounds who work for the telephone 
company during one summer, and the 
second tells how one girl’s possessive- 
ness nearly wrecks her romance. In 
A Man for Marcy (Lippincott) Rosa- 
mund du Jardin tells the story of a 
senior high school girl faced with a 
serious emotional problem. 

Ralph Hammond, known to adult 
mystery fans as Hammond Innes, has 
a mystery-adventure story for boys in 


Cruise of Danger (Westminster) ; while 
James Ramsey Ullman is in the moun- 
tains again with Banner in the Sky 
(Lippincott), high adventure about a 
boy and a mountain. In Second Try 
(Westminster) Don Tracy writes about 
a football star who is suspended from 
college for cheating. A group of sports 
stories, The Kid Who Beat the Dodgers 
(World), is certain to please, for its 
author is popular Earl Schenck Miers. 

Ruth Adams Knight knows and loves 
dogs. She has bred them on her Con- 
necticut farm. Once her prize Lady 
had an unexpectedly large litter of 14 
tiny Irish setters. In The Land Beyond 
(Whittlesey), Miss Knight tells the story 
of David, a mountain boy, and his great 
dog Regis who went on the tragic Chil- 
dren’s Crusade so long ago. 

Still in the realm of history is Eliza- 
beth Tudor, Sovereign Lady, the latest 
in a series of famous women by Mar- 
guerite Vance. Mrs. Vance is the charm- 
ing and talented editor of books for 
young people at E. P. Dutton & Co, 
She formerly sold juvenile books, so 
Editor Vance is keenly aware of young 
reading tastes. This fall she has added 
to her long and distinguished list of 
books Ted Key, whose Hazel is a fixture 
in The Saturday Evening Post. Mr. Key 
has done a book for younger children 
called So’m I, about a homely colt. 

Frances Cavanah was Associate Edi- 
tor of Child Life for many years and 
has written a number of popular books 
on American history. This fall she has 
edited a wonderful book, We Came to 
America (Macrae Smith), in which 30 
immigrants who began new lives here 
tell their own stories. 


Vanguard offers a story of the proph- 
et Elijah, Flame in the Sky, by Jean 
Bothwell. Known best for her stories 
of India that grew out of a long resi- 
dence in that country, Miss Bothwell 
gives a pace and tempo to the loved 
Bible story that makes it intensely 
modern. Not only young beginners, but 
older ones, will want How to Paint in 
Oil (Vanguard), by Arthur Zaidenberg. 
Whittlesey also presents a memorable 
story for the younger reader, A Penny's 
Worth of Character. Author Jesse Stuart 
keeps on writing one popular story after 
another in his Kentucky mountain 
home. 

Pantheon Books are offering a new 
edition of the five Leatherstocking 
Tales by James Fenimore Cooper. The 
saga of Natty Bumppo, written by 
Cooper between 1827 and 1841, has 
been cut by historian and Pulitzer prize- 
winner Allan Nevins, who deleted ma- 
terial not related to the career and 
character of Natty. It’s called The 
Leathstocking Saga and the late Regi- 
nald Marsh has done some handsome 
illustrations for the book. 

—MouRIEL FULLER 
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HOW WE VISIT WILLIAMSBURG 





The Venturesome Company 


By HELMUTH W. JOEL, Bronxville (N. Y.) H. S. 


AKING a group of ninth graders 

away for a week on school business 
might appear to some as an educational 
tour de force which has little to do with 
anything the school is normally sup- 
posed to do. For a better understanding 
of our school’s aims, it would seem in 
order here first to align our visit to 
Colonial Williamsburg with other activ- 
ities routinely carried on in grades 
seven to nine in Bronxville High School. 

Westchester County has a great many 
historical associations to boast of. The 
seventh-grade social studies curriculum 
lists some 22 locales or activities, all 
within a radius of about 25 miles. These 
take vou into old Dutch manors, along 
Indian trails, or into the world of Wash- 
ington Irving. To do justice to all this 
wealth, the seventh-grade teacher cor- 
rals the parents. And so it happens that 
on 2 Saturday Dad loads his car with 
five or six youngsters and takes them 
wherever their studies and inclinations 
direct them, At the end of the school 
year the whole grade takes one day 
of from school and sails around Man- 
hattan Island. 


Plans Start Early 


So begins the study of community 
resources, to be followed in the next 
grade by a variety of different, yet sim- 
ilar, projects. The highlight of field 
studies for our eighth graders is a two- 
day outing to Old Sturbridge Village in 
Massachusetts. A-study week in Colon- 
ial Williamsburg for ninth graders, seen 
in this perspective, no longer appears 
so extraordinary, 

I would first like to point out the value 
of preparation. What we do between 
September and March amounts to an 
exercise in practical citizenship during 
which we charter and organize “The 
Venturesome Company of Williams- 
burg Travelers.” Because our bovs and 
girls do a great many-things in Williams- 
burg completely on their own, we need 
such work also for this specific reason. 
Practices and attitudes established at 
home are the ones most likely to pre- 
vail abroad. By way of trial and error 
our company gradually coalesces into 
afunctioning unit as the time approaches 
for departure. 

We go to Williamsburg on a study 
of a colonial American community. We 
hope to find through such study the 
answers to these four main questions: 





How did the townspeople make a liv- 
ing? How did the need for learning de- 
velop education? How did the colonists 
govern themselves? How did they re- 
fine their ways of living and enjoy life? 

We realize that in the three days we 
spend in town our lines of procedure 
must be crystal-clear. Our purpose in 
going is definitely not confined to the 
four questions alone. These are merely 
our sheet anchor. This laboratory trip 
is at once a practical exercise in re- 
search and a probing into the past. 

There is a lot of learning which de- 
velops from the simple act of leaving 
home as a class. Those in charge try 
to channel and guide the work to be 
done. One of our ways of doing this 
is to supply each student with a manual, 
A Williamsburg Scholar's Guide and 
Notebook for Genteel Young Ladies and 
Gentlemen, This is used in preparation 
at home and as a workbook on location. 
When students return home they use 
the materials gathered to produce a 
book of their own from binding to end- 
paper. 

To guide the groups further, we long 
in advance work out with Colonial 
Williamsburg’s Educational Director a 
schedule of visits and activities dove- 
tailing with our basic four questions. 
Let me quote briefly from our schedule 
to give you an idea: Monday evening 
at the Reception Center we see two 
films, Life in 18th Century Colonial 
Williamsburg and The Colonial Printer. 
These two set the stage for what fol- 
lows on Tuesday morning, the visit to 
the Craftshops. Wednesday morning: 
Capitol, Gaol, Raleigh Tavern. Thurs- 
day morning: Palace, Wythe House and 
Gardens. 


Typical Day 


Tuesday works out about like this: 
After the ustial morning conference, our 
charges bid us a tearless good-by, if 
any, and off they go on the craftshop 
visits, their elected group leaders con- 
sulting map and time schedule. In each 
of the seven craftshops they find a 
trained crafts-interpreter who talks and 
demonstrates his work and even lets a 
fellow try his hand at a printing press 
br an anvil. The entire morning is so 
arranged that never more” thin one 
group of 10 is at the same ‘shop at the 
some time. 

(Continued on page 44-T) 





Colonial Williamsburg photos 
Portion of the Bronxville senior class 
enters the Governor's Palace to see 
side of 


the cultural colonial life. 






Students pause en route to craft shops 
to hear the words of the Town Crier. 





history from well-trained 


On-the-spot 
guides in the old House of Burgesses. 


a 


Author (/.) and blacksmith check note- 
books in front of Deane Shop & Forge. 
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Mien of Iron 


TAD 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB ANNOUNCES POPULAR FALi SELECTIONS 
By MAX HERZBERG, Chairman, Selection Committee 


ECENTLY we made a discovery that 

may surprise you as much as it did 
us. The youth of America, with the en- 
couragement of their teachers, have 
created one of the largest of all book 
clubs. Through a survey we found that 
more than 550,000 teen-agers now buy 
pocket-size books through the Teen Age 
Book Club. 

Despite the calamity howling over 
the inroads of comics and TV, the fact 
remains that never before have so many 
boys and girls bought so many good 
books with their own pocket money for 
their own reading pleasure. Last year 
TAB book distribution rose to 2,400,000 
books, an increase of 40 per cent. 

This lusty appetite for reading has 
led the Selection Committee to widen 
its search for suitable books and to ask 
the cooperating publishers to set aside 
larger. reserves of titles chosen. In addi- 
tion, TAB itself is publishing many new 
titles by authors popular among teen- 
agers. Our fall monthly selections will 
include Men of Iron, by Howard Pyle; 
another Rutherford Montgomery ad- 
venture, Carcajou; and T. Morris Long- 
streth’s amusing Elephant Toast. We 
have not forgotten the requests for 
“more books for girls.” Girls take the 
spotlight in Mystery of the Mooncusser, 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 

33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Please send, without cost or obligation, 
complete information on How to Start a 
Teen Age Book Club, together with a kit 
of materials and a sample book. 


Name. 





School 





Street pas 





Zone___ State. 





by Eleanore M. Jewett, and in Painthox 
Summer, by Betty Cavanna. 

I'm sure your experience with what 
young people read voluntarily checks 
with TAB’s. You know that movies and 
TV whet the interest for reading. Three 
September-October selections—The Real 
Story of Lucille Ball, Magnificent 
Obsession, and The Little World of 
Don Camillo—tie in with current TV 
and film successes. Then in November 
will come Men of Iron, drawing its illus- 
trations from the new film version, The 
Black Shield of Falworth. Teen-agers 
who see Disney’s new feature, The 
Vanishing Prairie, will want to read 
Zane Grey’s fiction account in The Last 
of the Plainsmen. 


Sports Specials 


For sports fans TAB is printing The 
Kid Who Batted 1.000, by Allison and 
Hill, and For Laughing Out Loud, Her- 
man Masin’s collection of the best foot- 
ball stories. Of the latter, my fellow 
Selection Committee member Louise 
Noyes writes, “Hope you are ordering a 
good, big edition, for you are certainly 
going to need it.” Two other sports spe- 
cials are Lyle Brown’s Sports Quiz, and 
Gridiron Challenge, by Scholz. 

The younger teen-agers are always 
in our minds. TAB selections include a 
good dog story and horse story every 
month. For September-October, we 
chose MacKinlay Kantor’s Daughter of 
Bugle Ann, sequel to a much beloved 
dog story, and Larom’s Mountain Pony. 
There’s a dog in the Mystery of the 
Mooncusser. There are tigers in Man- 
Eaters of Kumaon, and a cooperative 
elephant in Elephant Toast. 

As every teacher knows, a program 
must be more than attractive; it must 
be workable. You have asked that we 
speed deliveries of orders. This year 
every order form comes back to us by 


prepaid air mail. Every package of books 
going out from our Buffalo warehouse 
will be marked for “Special Handling.” 
Experiments show that this will cut de- 
livery time one to seven days. For this 
boon we are asking the clubs to add 25 
cents to each order. 

You will also welcome improvements 
in TAB materials. This year we will sup- 
ply enough copies of TAB NEWS for 
every Club member. The revised class- 
room membership record is easier to 
use. Moreover, the inside spread of the 
free Manual becomes a bulletin board 
poster displaying in four colors the 
covers of enticing fall selections. 

So once again we welcome teachers 
to this unique service which makes 
reading popular with teen-agers. For 
the first semester alone we have chosen 
80 alluring pocket-size books, assuring 
a wide selection for the varied interests 
and reading levels of your students. 





TAB CLUB SELECTIONS 
September-October 


THE REAL STORY OF LUCILLE BALL, Harris, 35¢ 

MAN-EATERS OF KUMAON, Corbett, 25¢ 

THE KID WHO BATTED 1.000, Allison & Hill, 35¢ 

ULTIMATE INVADER & SENTINELS OF SPACE, 
Russell, Leinster, Long, Jameson, 35¢ 

MAGNIFICENT OBSESSION, Douglas, 25¢ 

RED BADGE OF COURAGE, Crane, 25¢ 

LYLE BROWN’S SPORTS QUIZ, Brown, 25¢ 

HI THERE, HIGH SCHOOL, Gay Head, 25¢ 

MYSTERY OF THE MOONCUSSER, Jewett, 35¢ 

LAST OF THE PLAINSMEN, Zane Grey, 25¢ 


THE LITTLE WORLD OF DON CAMILLO, 
Guareschi, 25¢ 


MRS. McGINTY’S DEAD, Christie, 25¢ 
MOUNTAIN PONY. H. V. Larom, 25¢ 
GRIDIRON CHALLENGE, Scholz, 25¢ 
DAUGHTER OF BUGLE ANN, Kantor 25¢ 
ELEPHANT TOAST, Longstreth, 25¢ 





SCHOLASTIC TEACHER-SECTION II 


Study Topics 


Africa—42, 142, 153, 178 

Agriculture—25, 47, 48, 66, 82, 110, 
124, 129, 133, 140, 144, 155, 166, 
178 

Aluminum—4 

Asia—42, 52, 67, 95, 142, 153 

Atomic Energy—167 

Australia—33 

Aviation—2, 3, 142, 165, 180 

Canada—46 

Careers—89 

Central America—121, 140, 141, 166 

Civil Defense—19, 71, 114, 124, 140 

Clothing—30, 49, 54, 66, 85, 92, 93, 
180 

Coal—37, 47, 66 

Commerce Subjects—30, 41, 70, 91, 110, 
128, 151, 163, 180 

Communication—63, 119, 140, 146, 175 

Conservation—13, 45, 48, 61, 112, 117, 
129, 138, 140, 161, 170, 177, 180 

Construction Industry—30, 111, 140, 
145, 177 

Consumer Education—30, 39, 70, 80, 
85, 87, 99, 106, 116, 120, 132, 161 

Copper—147 

Cotton—54, 66, 105, 129, 160 

Dairy—65, 106, 129 

Dramatics—124, 146 

Driver Education—1, 7, 73, 78, 124, 134 

Economics—5, 18, 30, 39, 51, 56, 64, 
70, 74, 76, 78, 82, 85, 87, 90, 92, 
Hr 112, 127, 128,°188, 140, 161, 
171 

Education—31, 86, 112, 116, 117, 121, 
123, 136, 137, 140, 147, 161, 178 

English—26, 59, 60, 62, 116, 140, 158, 
159 

Europe—34, 42, 43, 57, 75, 94, 102, 
142, 148, 153, 154, 156, 162 

Foods & Nutrition—8, 9, 11, 18, 19, 50, 
65, 77, 85, 97, 99, 100, 106, 107, 110, 
113, 120, 140, 157, 166, 173, 176 

Fruits—108, 120, 166 

Geography—142, 166 

Glass—14, 22, 103, 145 

Guidance—38, 64, 76, 85, 100, 110, 112, 
122, 127, 128, 181, 187, 140, 148, 
150, 170, 172, 180 

Hawaii—84 

Health & Hygiene—8, 10, 15, 18, 19, 
30, 41, 50, 65, 66, 77, 85, 92, 96, 
97, 101, 116, 130, 133, 137, 140, 150, 
166, 179 


Home Economics—8, 16, 18, 39, 49, 65, 
66, 77, 85, 87, 97, 111, 116, 120, 124, 
140, 145, 157, 166, 173, 180 

Immigration—86, 121 

Industry—17, 18, 25, 28, 30, 66, 73, 74, 
103, 111, 112, 128, 138, 140 

Intercultural Relations—86, 109, 116, 
125, 127, 140, 153 

Labor—12, 44, 74, 92, 122, 128, 133, 
140, 161 

Language Arts—68, 69, 76, 83, 116, 
124, 140, 146, 180 

Latin America—40, 121, 140, 141, 142, 
166 

Light—76, 140, 145 

Lumbering—13, 45, 170, 174, 177 

Music—20 

Natural Sciences—21 

Newspapers—30 

Paper—13, 63 

Petroleum—23 

Photography—27, 81, 98 

Political Science—6, 53, 133, 153 

Radio—31, 58, 86, 115, 119, 135, 
139, 140, 146, 168 

Railroads—29, 32, 164 

Reading—116, 140, 150, 158, 180 

Rubber—72, 78, 79 

Salt—66 

Safety—1, 7, 36, 66, 73, 78, 88, 118, 
124, 134, 140 

Science—10, 21, 22, 35, 50, 66, 76, 116, 
117, 124, 138, 140, 146, 150, 151 

Social Security—74, 92 

Social Studies—6, 30, 38, 53, 55, 66, 70, 
74, 76, 85, 86, 87, 92, 104, 111, 112, 
124, 126, 128, 140, 142, 146, 150, 
152, 153, 166, 180, 181 

South America—140, 141, 142, 178 

Steel—17 

Sugar—8, 105, 173 

Tea—149 

Teaching—116, 125, 140, 150 

Television—10, 30, 31, 86, 115, 119, 
135, 186, 139, 140, 146, 168 

Transportation—24, 29, 73, 124, 140, 
164, 166 

UNESCO-6, 74, 86, 140, 153 

United Nations—6, 74, 86, 140, 153, 
168, 169 

United States—53, 56, 140, 153 

Wheat—129 

Wool—182 

Zinc—25 
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WHERE 
TO 
FIND IT 


Sources of 

free and low-cost 
teaching aids 
and services 

for educators 


IN THIS 7TH ANNUAL publication 
of Scholastic Teacher's popular guide 
to free and low-cost teaching aids, 
we introduce a new, more convenient 
arrangement. On this page you will 
find study topics most commonly 
found in the school curriculum. Next 
to each topic are numbers which 
refer to the organizations listed al- 
phabetically beginning on page 26-T 
which have suitable supplementary 
teaching materials (*indicates an 
advertisement in this issue containing 
additional information). Following 
the alphabetical organization listing 
are handy reference guides to Edu- 
cational Organizations, School Youth 
Groups, Pen Pal Agencies, and Film 
and Filmstrip sources. 

A word of caution in writing for 
aids. Please do not request more 
material than necessary. Not all 
sources supply their publications in 
classroom quantities. If a student 
writes the letter for aids to share 
with the class, please counter-sign, 
indicating your knowledge and ap- 
proval. 

Be sure also to use the new handy 
coupon service (pages 40-T, 42-T, 
44-T, and 46-T) for additional useful 
classroom teaching aids from our 
advertisers. 





26-T 


Where to Find It 


—Sources of Free and Low Cost Teaching Aids 


Key: P, pamphlets, leaflets; C, charts, 
posters, pictures; F, films, filmstrips; L, list 
of aids; R, records; M, magazines; S, scripts. 


A 


1. Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, Public 
Education Dept., 151 Farmington Ave., 
Hartford 15, Conn. (Driver Education, 
Safety—P, F) 

Aircraft Industries Assn., 610 Shoreham 

Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. (Aviation—P) 

Air Transport Association of America, 

1107 16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C 

(Aviation—P) 

. Aluminum Co. of America, Ed. Dept., 818 
Alcoa Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. (Aluminum— 

Cc. Fs id 

. The American Assembly, Grad. School of 
Business, Columbia University, N. Y. C. 27 
(Economics—P) 

. American Assn. for U. N., 45 East 65th 
St., N. Y. C. 21. (Political Science, Social 
studies, UNESCO, U.N.—P, C, L, S) 

. American Automobile Assn., 1712 G St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. (Driver Edu- 

cation, Safety—P, C, F, L) 

. American Bottlers of Carbonated Bever- 

ages, 1128 16th St., Washington 6, D.C. 

(Foods & Nutrition, Health & Hygiene, 

Home Economics, Sugar—P) 

American Can Co., 100 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 

(Foods & Nutrition—P) 

10. American Cancer Society, Inc., 47 Beaver 
St.. N. Y. C. 4. (Health & Hygiene, Sci- 
ence, TV-Radio—P, C, F, L, R, M, S) 

11. American Dietetic Assn., 620 No. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. (Foods & Nutri- 
tion—P) 

12. American Federation of Labor, Workers 
Education Bureau, 1625 Eye St., N W., 
Washington 6, D. C. (Labor—P, F) 

13. American Forest Products Industries, 
1816 N. St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
(Conservation, Lumbering, Paper—P, C) 

14. American Glassware Association, 19 West 
44th St., N. Y. C. 36. (Glass—P) 

15. American Heart Assn., Inc., 44 East 23rd 
St., N. Y. C. 10, or local heart associations 
(Health & Hygiene—P, C, F, L) 

16. American Home Economics Association, 
1600 20th St., N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
(Home Economics—P, L, M) 

17. American Iron and Steel Institute, 350 
Fifth Ave., N. Y¥. C. 1. (Industry, Steel— 
P, F, L, M) 

18. American Meat Institute, 59 East Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. (Economics, 
Foods & Nutrition, Health & Hygiene, 
Home Economics, Industry—C) 

19. American Medical Assn., Order Dept., 
535 North Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill 
(Civil Defense, Foods & Nutrition, Health 
& Hygiene—P) 

20. American Music Conf., 332 South Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. (Music—P, C, F) 

21. American Nature Association, 1214 16th 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. (Science. 
Natural Sciences—P, M) | 

22. American Optical Co., Instrument Div., 
Box A, Buffalo 15, N. Y. (Glass, Science— 
P, C) 

23. American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 
50th St., N. Y. C. 20. (Petroleum—P, C, F) 

24. American Trucking Assn., Inc., 1424 16th 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. (Trans- 
portation—P) 

25. American Zinc Institute, 324 Ferry St., 
Lafayette, Ind (Agriculture, Industry, 
Zinc—P) 

*26. Americana Corporation, 2 West 45th 
St., N. Y. C. 36. (English: Encyclopedia 
Americana—P) 

27. Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y. (Photography 
—P) 

28. Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. (In- 
dustry—P) 

*29. Association of American Railroads. 
School and College Service, Transporta- 
tion Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. (Railroads, 
Transportation—P, C, F, L) 

30. Association of Better Business Bureaus, 
723 Chrysler Bldg., N. Y. C. 17. (Clothing, 
Commerce Subjects, Construction Indus- 
try, Consumer Education, Economics, 
Health & Hygiene, Industry, Newspapers, 
Social Studies, TV-Radio—P) 
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31. Association of Junior Leagues of Ameri- 
ca., Inc., Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, N. Y. C. 
(Education; Radio, TV—P, S) 

32. Association of Western Railways, Public 
Relations Office, 105 West Adams St., Chi- 
cago 3, Ill. (Railroads—P) 

*33. Australian News and Information Bu- 


reau, 636 Fifth Ave., N. Y. €. 20. (Aus- 
tralia—P, C, F, L) 
34. Austrian Information Service, 31 East 


69th St., N. Y. C. 21. (Europe—P, C, F, L, 
R) 


35. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester 2, 
N. Y. (Science—P, C, F, L) 

36. Bicycle Institute of America, 
42nd St., N. Y. C. (Safety—P, C) 

*37. Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational 
Dept., Southern Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. 
(Coal—P, C, F) 

38. B’nai B’rith Vocational Service Bureau, 
1761 R St.. N. W., Washington 6, D. C 
(Guidance, Social Studies—P, C, L, M) 

39. Brand Names Foundation, Inc., 37 West 
57th St., N. ¥. C. 19. (Consumer Educa- 
tion, Economics, Home Economics—P) 

40. Brazilian Government Trade Bureau, 551 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 17. (Latin America— 
P, C, M) 

41. Bristol-Myers Co., Products Division, Ed. 
Service Dept., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 
20. (Commerce Subjects, Health & Hygiene 


122 East 


—P, C) 

42. British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N. Y. C. 20. (Africa, Asia, 
Europe—P, C, F) 

43. British & Irish Railways, Inc., 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N. Y. C. 20. (Europe—P) 

44. Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Dept. 
of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. (Labor— 
yc i 


Cc 


45. California Redwood Assn., 576 Sacra- 
mento St., San Francisco 11, Calif. (Con- 
servation, Lumbering—-P) ~ 

46. Canadian Government Travel Bureau, 
Old Supreme Court Bldg., Ottawa, On- 
tario, Canada. (Canada—P) 

47. Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Co., 30 
East 42nd St.. N. Y. C. 17. (Agriculture, 
Coal—P) 

48. J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wisc. 
ture, Conservation—P, C, F, L) 

49. Celanese Corporation of America, N. Y. C. 
16. (Clothing, Home Economics—P, F) 

50. Cereal Institute, Inc., 135 South La Salle 
St., Chicago 3, Ill. (Foods & Nutrition, 
Health & Hygiene, Science—P, C) 

51. Chase National Bank Museum of Moneys 
of the World, 13 Broad St., N. Y. C. 15. 
(Economics, booklet available to teachers 
only—P ) 

52. The China Society of America, 125 East 
65th St., N. Y. C. 21. (Asia—P) 

53. Citizens Committee for the Hoover Re- 
port, 441 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 17 
(Political Science, Social Studies, United 
States—P) 

54. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., 10 East 40th 
St.. N. Y. C. 16. (Clothing, Cotton—P, C, 
F) 

55. Community Chests & Councils of Ameri- 
ca, Inc., see your local Community Chest 
or United Fund. (Social Studies—P, C. F, 
L) 


(Agricul- 


56. Comm. for Economic Development, 444 
Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 22. (Economics, 
United States—P) 


57. Danish Information Service, 588 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. C. 36. (Europe—P, C) 

58. Ronald Dawson Associates, 545 Fifth 
Ave.., N. ¥. C. (Radio—S) 

59. Denison Yearbook Co., 321 Fifth Ave., S., 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. (English—school 
yearbooks) 

60. T: S. Denison & Co., 321 Fifth Ave., S., 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. (English—plays) 
61. Department of Agriculture, Soil Conser- 
vation Service, Washington 25, D. C. (Con- 

servation—P ) 

*62. Dramatic Publishing Co., 179 N. Michi- 





gan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. (English: Plays— 


63. Eaton's, Ad. Mgr., Pittsfield, Mass. (Com- 
munication, Paper—P) 

64. Economic Institute, Box 1160, Chicago 
90, Ill. (Economics, Guidance—P) 

65. Evaporated Milk Association, 228 North 
LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. (Dairy, Foods 
& Nutrition, Health & Hygiene, Home Eco- 
nomics—P, C, F, L) 

66. E. I. DuPont de Nemours Co., Inc., 10 
& Market Sts., Wilmington 98, Dela. (Agri- 
culture, Clothing, Coal, Cotton, Health & 
Hygiene, Home Economics. Industry, Salt, 
Safety, Science, Social Studies—P, C, F) 

67. Embassy of Pakistan, Information Divi- 
sion, Washington, D. C. (Asia—P) 

68. Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., Britan- 
nica Junior, 425 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill. (Language Arts: Encyclo- 
paedias and Reference Books—P) 

69. Enrichment Records, 246 Fifth 
N. Y. C. 1. (Language Arts—R) 


70. Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
Federal Reserve P. O. Station, N. Y. C. 45. 
(Commerce Subjects, Consumer Educa- 
tion, Economics, Social Studies—P, F, L) 

71. Federal Civil Defense Administration, 
Chief of Schools Branch, Washington 25, 
D. C. (Civil Defense—P) 

72. Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., Public 
Relations Dept., Akron 17, Ohio. (Rubber 
—P, F) 

73. Ford Motor Co., Educational Relations 
Dept., 3000 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Mich. 
{Driver Education, Industry, Safety, 
Transportation—P, C, F) 

74. The Foundation for Economic Education, 
Inc., Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. (Eco- 
nomics, Industry, Labor, Social Security, 
Social Studies, UNESCO, United Nations— 


Ave., 


P) 

75. French Embassy Information Division, 
972 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 21. (Europe, mate- 
rial for teachers only—P) 


G 
76. General Electric Co., Public Relations 
Dept., Schenectady 5, N. Y. (Guidance, 
Language Arts, Science, Light, Social 


Studies, Economics—P) 

77. General Mills, Inc., 400 Second Ave. §S., 
Minneapolis, Minn. (Foods & Nutrition, 
Health & Hygiene, Home Economics—P, 
C, F, L) 

*78. B. F. Goodrich Co., Public Relations 
Dept., Akron, Ohio. (Driver Education, 
Economics, Rubber, Safety—P) 

79. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron 16, 
Ohio. (Rubber—P, F) 

*80. Government Employees Insurance Co., 
Govt. Employees Ins. Bldg., Washington 
6, D. C. (Consumer Education—P) 

81. Graflex, Inc., Rochester 8, N. Y. 
tography—P) 

82. Grain Exchange, Grain Exchange Bldg., 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. (Agriculture, Eco- 
nomics—P, S) 

83. The Grolier Society, Inc., 2 West 45th 
St., N. Y¥. C. Encyclopedia Americana; 
Richards Topical Encyclopedia; The Book 
of Knowledge. (Language Arts, Science 
—P) » 


(Pho- 
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84. Hawaii Visitors Bureau, Dillingham Bldg., 
Honolulu, T. H. (Hawaii—P, C, F) 

*85. Household Finance Corp., Consumer 
Education Dept., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, Ill. (Clothing, Consumer Edu- 
cation, Economics, Foods & Nutrition, 
Guidance, Health & Hygiene, Home Eco- 
nomics, Social Studies—P, F) 


86. Institute for Democratic Education, Inc., 
212 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. (Education, Im- 
migration, Intercultural Relations, Radio, 
Social Studies, TV, UNESCO, United Na- 
tions—P, C, F, L, R, S) 

*87. Institute of Life Insurance, Ed. Div., 
488 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 22. (Consumer 
Education, Economics, Home Economics, 
Social Studies—P, C, F, L) 


(Continued on page 28-T) 
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| PUSH-BUTTON 
PROJECTION 
with VU-LYTE 





THE VU-LYTE Opaque Projector is so easy to use. Simply insert the original copy, flick the switch, 
And there on the screen is a perfect reproduction of the original... in true colors... 

every word, every letter clear and sharp. 

THE VU-LYTE projects anything ... pictures, books, maps, solid objects, diagrams, 

magazine clippings, homework papers. 

THE VU-LYTE projects the facts so they're remembered! VU-LYTE gets your ideas across—fast! 
VU-LYTE gives expression to your full Teaching potential. 

THE VU-LYTE Price: Model 3001, $235.00 


FREE DEMONSTRATION 


If you are interested in quicker better teaching methods, 
- write for a Free Demonstration, to be given at your 
convenience. No cost, no obligation. 


Educational Div. Dept. 0-9 © CHARLES COeveCee COMPANY © G0 Badger Ave., Newark 8, WJ 
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Entertaining 
and instructive 


for all age groups 


How to Catch 


Animated color film by 
Walt Disney Productions 
sent to you FREE by the 


distributors of Kleenex* tissues 


Here is the Walt Disney brand of 
fun bringing home to youngsters of 
all ages the scientific do’s and dont’s 
of cold prevention —painlessly, 
memorably. This 16 mm. sound and 
color film will be sent to you free 
(except for return postage) on short 
term joan. 





Six colorful posters — highlight 
important points in the film. Size 
14x 20. They make wonderful 
bulletin board reminders. 


FREE — mail order form today! 


coo — 


Association Films, Inc. Dept. T-94-C 
347 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, New York 
Please send me free (except for return post- 
age) your 16 mm., full-color film “‘How to 
Catch a Cold.” 
day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 
2nd _ choice (allow 5 weeks) 
3rd_ choice (allow 6 weeks) 
Also send free set of posters 


PD. ctcncnaiieee 
(please print) 


Organization 


Street 


ee ee ee SS SS SS SS ee ee es 


City ‘ Zone Slate : 
I diditnsseeeniaiienieetin spite am igen t- CGR: OS. Ge. ene. 








Where to Find It 
(Continued from page 26-T) 


88. Institute of Makers of Explosives, 250 
East 43rd St., N. Y. C. 15. (Health and 
Safety—F) 

89. Institute for Research, 537 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 5, Ill. (Careers—P) 

90. International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, 1818 H St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. (Economics—P) 

91. International Business Machine Co., Dept. 
of Information, 590 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
(Commerce Subjects—P, F) 

92. International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, Educational Dept., 1710 Broadway, 
N. Y. C. 19. (Clothing, Economics, Health 
& Hygiene, Labor, Social Security, Social 
Studies—P, C, F, L, R, M) 

93. International Shoe Co., 1519 Washington 
Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. (Clothing—P) 

94. Italian State Tourist Office, 21 East 5lst 
St., N. Y. C. 22. (Europe—P) 


J 


*95. Japan Travel Inf. Office, 10 Rockefeller 
Plaza, N. Y. C. 20, or 651 Market St., San 
Francisco 5, Calif. (Asia—P, C, F) 

*96. Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, 
N. J. (Health & Hygiene—P) 


K 


97. Kellogg Co., Home Economics Dept., 
Battle Creek, Mich. (Foods & Nutrition, 
Health & Hygiene, Home Economics—P) 

98. Eastman Kodak Co., School Service Dept., 
343 State St., Rochester 4, N. Y. (Photog- 
raphy—P, C, F, L) 

99. Kroger Food Foundation, 1212 State Ave., 
Cincinnati 4, Ohio. (Consumer Education, 
Foods & Nutrition—P, C) 


L 


100. Ladies’ Home Journal, Reference Li- 
brary, Independence Square, Philadelphia 
5, Pa. (Guidance, Food & Nutrition—P, L) 

*%101. The Lambert Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
(Health & Hygiene—P, C) 

102. Legation of Finland, 1900 24th St., N. W., 
Washington 8, D. C. (Europe—P, M) 

103. Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., Public 
Relations Dept., 608 Madison Ave., Toledo 
3, Ohio. (Glass, Industry—P) 

104. Library of Congress, Washington 235, 
D. C. (Social Studies—P, L, photographic 
facsimiles of historic documents) 

105. Louisiana Dept. of Agric. and Immigra- 
tion, Immigration Div., 541 St. Ann St., 
New Orleans 16, La. (Cotton, Sugar—P) 


M 


106. Milk Industry Foundation, 1625 Eye St., 
Washington 6, D. C. (Consumer Educa- 
tion, Dairy, Foods & Nutrition—P) 

107. Morton Salt Co., 120 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 3, Ill. (Food—P) 


108. National Apple Week Association, Inc., 
1302 18th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
(Fruits—P ) 

109. National Assn. for the Advancement of 
Colored People, 20 W. 40th St., N. Y. C. 
(Intercultural Relations—P, R, M) 

110. National Assn. of Food Chains, 726 Jack- 
son Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
(Agriculture, Commerce Subjects, Food & 
Nutrition, Guidance—P, F) 

111. National Assn. of Home Builders, 1028 
Connecticut Ave., N. W., Suite 1116, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. (Economics, Social Studies, 
Construction Industry, Home Economics, 
Industry—P, C, F, L, M) 

112. National Assn. of Manufacturers, 2 East 
48th St., N. Y. C. 17. (Conservation, Eco- 
nomics, Education, Guidance, Industry, 
Social Studies—P, C, F, L) 

113. National Assn. of Margarine Manufac- 
turers, 1028 Munsey Bldg., Washington 4, 
D. C. (Foods & Nutrition—P, C) 

114. National Assn. for Mental Health, 1790 
Broadway, N. Y. C. (Civil Defense, Health 
& Hygiene—P, C, F, L, R, S) 


Key: P, pamphlets, leaflets; C, charts, 


posters, pictures; F, films, filmstrips; L, list 
of aids; R, records; M, magazines; S, scripts. 


115. National Assn. of Radio and Television 
Broadcasters, 1771 N St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. (TV-Radio—P) 

116. National Assn. of Secondary School 
Principals, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. (Consumer Education, Edu- 
cation, English, Health & Hygiene, Home 
Economics, Intercultural Relations, Lan- 
guage Arts, Reading, Science, Teaching— 
P, C, R, M) 

117. National Audubon Society, 1130 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. C. 28. (Conservation, Educa- 
tion, Science—P) 

118. National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
85 John St., N. Y. C. 7. (Safety—P, F) 
119. National Broadcasting Co., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N. Y. C. 30. (Communication, 

Radio, TV—P) 

120. National Canners Assn., 1133 20th St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. (Consumer 
Education, Foods & Nutrition, Fruits, Home 
Economics—P, C, L) 

121. National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
1312 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (Central America, Education, 
Immigration, Latin America—P) 

122. National Child Labor Committee, 419 
Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 16. (Guidance, Labor 
—P, R) 

123. National Citizens’ Commission for the 
Public Schools, 2 West 45th St., N. Y. C. 
(Education—P) 

124. National Commission on Safety Educa- 
tion (NEA), 1201 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. (Agriculture, Civil De- 
fense, Dramatics, Driver Education, Home 
Economics, Language Arts, Safety, Sci- 
ence, Social Studies, Transportation—P, C, 
F, L, M, S) 

125. National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 16. (Inter- 
cultural Relations, Teaching—P, C, F, L, 
R, M, S) 

126. National Council for the Social Studies, 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
(Social Studies—L) 

127. National Council of Jewish Women, 1 
West 47th St., N. Y. C. 36. (Guidance, In- 
tercultural Relations—P) 

128. National Ind. Conf. Board, 247 Park 
Ave., N. Y. C. 17. (Commerce Subjects, 
Economics, Guidance, Industry, Labor, 
Social Studies—C) 

129. National Fertilizer Assn., 616 Invest- 
ment Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. (Agricul- 
ture, Conservation, Cotton, Dairy, Eco- 
nomics, Wheat—P, C, F) 

130. National Foundation for Infantile Paral- 
ysis, 120 Broadway, N. Y. C. 5. (Health 
& Hygiene—P, C, F, L) 

131. National League for Committee on Ca- 
reers in Nursing, 2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 16. 
(Guidance—P) 

132. National Paint, Varnish & Lacquer Assn., 
1500 Rhode Island Ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (Consumer Education—P, C, for 
teachers only) 

133. National Planning Assn., 1606 New 
Hampshire Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
(Agriculture, Economics, Health & Hy- 
giene, Industry, Labor, Political Science— 
P, M) 

134. National Safety Council, 425 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. (Driver Educa- 
tion, Safety—P, C, F, M) 

135. National Scholastic Radio-TV Guild, 33 
West 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36. (Radio, TV—P) 

136. National School Service Institute, Suite 
803, 27 E. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. (Edu- 
cation, TV, Radio—P, F, L) 

137. National Society for Crippled Children 
& Adults, 11 LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
(Education, Guidance, Health & Hygiene— 
P, F, L, M) 

138. National Wildlife Federation, 232 Car- 
roll St., N. W., Washington 12, D. C. (Con- 
servation, Science—P, L) 

139. The Northwestern Press, 315 Fifth Ave., 
S., Minneapolis 15, Minn. (Radio, TV— 
Plays) 


oO 


140. Office of Education, U. S. Dept. of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. (Agriculture, Central 
America, Civil Defense, Communication, 
Conservation, Construction Industry, Eco- 
nomics, Education, English, Foods & Nu- 
trition, Guidance, Health & Hygiene, Home 
Economics, Industry, Intercultural Rela- 
tions, Labor, Language Arts, Latin Ameri- 


(Continued on page 30-T) 
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SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
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Films for English 
and Literature 





Teaching Film Custodians 

Prepared for study and classroom 
use by a Committee of the National 
Council of Teachers of English 


Especially for Junior High School... 
THE EDUCATION OF SMOKY 


The dramatization of the training of 
the wild stallion to be a prize cow 
pony, revealing human character values 
as well as providing a background of 
understanding and appreciation for the 
literature of the West. 


KIPLING’S INDIA 


A presentation of the people, places, 
and customs of India as seen by Kim, 
Kipling’s boy hero, in his wanderings 
with the old lama along the historic 
Grand Trunk Road. 


... And especially for high school 
MEET THE FORSYTES 


The principal characters of Gals- 
worthy’s Forsyte family reveal society 
in change during the Victorian Age. 
Their consideration of life’s moral, 
ethical, and material values gives an 
insight irto 19th Century thought, at- 
titude, and background. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE 


Based on the novel by Henry James, 
this character and attitude study is 
typical of: 19th Century literature in its 
reserve, social decor, and dominance 
of parental influence. Presented in a 
form to provoke class discussion and 
to stimulate individual reading and 
interest. 


ANNA KARENINA 

DAVID COPPERFIELD 

JANE EYRE 

PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 

ROMEO AND JULIET 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES 
TREASURE ISLAND 
TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST 


Produced with the technical excellence 
of Hollywood’s major studios. 


Available in most city, county, state, and 
university educational film libraries. 


Write for free copy of 


English Language Arts—Films for 
Classroom Use 


TEACHING FILM CUSTODIANS, INC. 


New York City 36 


25 West 43rd St. 





Where to Find It 
(Continued from page 28-T) 


ca, Light, Radio, Reading, Safety, Science, 
Social Studies, South America, Teaching, 
TV, Transportation, UNESCO, United Na- 
tions, United States—P, C, F, L, M, S) 


P 


141. Pan American Union, Washington 6, 
D. C. (Central America, Latin America, 
South America—P, L, M) 

142. Pan American World Airways, Educa- 
tional Director, 28-19 Bridge Plaza N., 
Long Island City, N. Y. (Africa, Asia, 
Aviation, Europe, Geography, Latin 
America, Social Studies, South America— 
P, M) 

143. Personnel Services, Inc., Peapack, N. J. 
(Guidance—P) 


144. Pioneer Hi-Bred Corn Co., 1206 Mul- 
berry St., Des Moines 9, Iowa. (Agricul- 
ture—P, F) 

145. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh 
22, Pa. (Construction Industry, Glass, 
Home Economics, Light—P) 


146. Radio Corp. of America, R. C. A.-Victor 
Div., Ed. Section, Camden 2, N. J. (Com- 
munication, Dramatics, Language Arts, 
Science, Social Studies, TV, Radio—P, C) 

147. Revere Copper and Brass, Inc., 230 Park 
Ave., N. Y. C. 17. (Copper, Education—P, 
C, for teachers only) 

148. Royal Norwegian Information Service, 
290 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 17. (Europe— 
P) 


s 


149. Salada Tea Co., Inc., 155 Berkeley St., 
Boston 16, Mass. (Tea—P) 

150. Science Research Associates, Inc., 57 W. 
Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. (Guidance, 
Health & Hygiene, Reading, Science, So- 
cial Studies, Teaching—P, F) 

151. Sheaffer Pen Co., Pub. Rel. Dept., 301 
Ave. H, Ft. Madison, Iowa. (Commerce 
Subjects, Science—P) 

%152. Shell Oi] Co., 5 West 50th St., N. Y. C. 
20. (Social Studies—F) 

153. Social Science Foundation, University 
of Denver, Denver 10, Colo. (Africa, Asia, 
Europe, Intercultural Relations, Political 
Science, Social Studies, UNESCO, United 
Nations, United States—P, S) 

154. Spanish State Tourist Dept., 485 Madi- 
son Ave., N. Y. C. (Europe—C) 

155. Swift and Co., Agricultural Research 
Dept., Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Ill. 
(Agriculture—P) 

156. Swiss National Travel Office, 10 West 
49th St., N. Y. C. 20. (Europe—P, F) 


T 


157. Tea Council of the U. S. A., 500 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. C. 17. (Foods & Nutrition, 
Home Economics—P, F) 

*%158. Teen Age Book Club, 33 West 42nd 
St., N. Y. C. 36. (English, Reading—P) 

% 159. Telebook, Inc., 208 S. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. (English: records, P) 

160. Textile Information Service, Suite 1901, 
551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 17. (Cotton—P, F) 

161. Twentieth Century Fund, 330 West 42nd 
St., N. Y. C. 36. (Conservation, Consumer 
Education, Economics, Education, Labor— 
P, F, L, M) 

162. Turkish Information Office, 444 East 
52nd St., N. Y. C. 22. (Europe—P, C, F) 


U 


163. Underwood Corp., 1 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 
16. (Commercial Subjects—P) 

164. Union Pacific Railroad, 1416 Dodge St., 
Omaha 2, Neb. (Railroads, Transportation 
—P, C) 

165. United Airlines, 5959 S. Cicero Ave., 
Chicago 38, Ill. (Aviation—P, C, F, L) 

166. United Fruit Co., Senior Education 
Dept., Pier 3, North River, N. Y. C. 6. 
(Agriculture, Central America, Foods & 
Nutrition, Fruits, Geography, Health & 
Hygiene, Home Economics, Latin America, 
Social Studies, Transportation—F, L) 

167. U. S. Atomic Energy Commission, Edu- 
cational Services Branch, 1901 Constitution 





Ave., Washington 25, D. C. (Atomic Ener- 
sy—P, F) 

168. United Nations, Radio Div., United Na- 
tions, N. Y. (Radio, TV, U. N.—P, R, S) 
169. United States Committee for United 
Nations Day, 816 21 St., N. W., Washington 

6, D. C. (United Nations—P, C, L, S) 

170. U. S. Forest Service, Washington 25, 
D. C. (Conservation, Guidance, Lumbering 
—P, C, F, L, S) 

171. U. S. Savings Bond Div., Ed. Section, 
Treasury Dept., Washington, D. C. (Eco- 
nomics—P) 


Vv 


172. Vocational Guidance Manuals, Inc., 1011 
E. Tremont Ave., N. Y. C. 60. (Guidance— 
P) 


w 


173. Western Beet Sugar Assn., Consumer 
Service Dept., Box 3594, San Francisco 19, 
Calif. (Foods & Nutrition, Home Eco- 
nomics, Sugar—P) 

174. Western Pine Assn., Yeon Bldg., Port- 
land 4, Ore. (Lumbering—P, F) 

175. Western Union Telegraph Co., Employee 
Relations Dept., 60 Hudson St., N. Y. C. 13. 
(Communication—P, F) 

176. Westinghouse Electric Corp., Consumer 
Service, 246 E. Fourth St., Mansfield, Ohio. 
(Foods & Nutrition—P) 

177. Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., First National 
Bank Bidg., St. Paul 1, Minn. (Conserva- 
tion, Construction Industry, Lumbering— 
P, C, F, M) 

178. The H. W. Wilson Co., 950-972 Univer- 
sity Ave., N. Y. C. 52. (Agriculture, Africa, 
Education, South America, etc.; publishers 
of cumulative indices to books, periodi- 
cals, pamphlets, films, filmstrips, biogra- 
phy, etc.—P, F, M) 

*%179. The Wildroot Co., Dept. C-6, 1740 
Bailey Ave., Buffalo 11, N. Y. (Health & 
Hygiene—P ) 

180. Wisconsin State Dept. of Public Instruc- 
tion, Curriculum Div., State Capitol, Madi- 
son 2, Wisc. (Aviation, Clothing, Com- 
merce Subjects, Conservation, Guidance, 
Home Economics, Language Arts, Reading, 
Social Studies—P) 

181. Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 45 East 
65th St., N. Y. C. 21. (Social Studies—P) 
182. The Wool Bureau, Inc., 16 West 46th 5t., 

N. Y. C. 36. (Wood—P, F, L) 


EDUCATIONAL 


ORGANIZATIONS 





Name; address; executive secretary; dues; 
journals; 1955 convention dates. 

For other organizations see Education Di- 
rectory, Part 4 (education associations and 
directories), Office of Education. Also NEA 
Handbook. For education journals and edi- 
tors see directory, Educational Press Assn. 


American Assn. for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation 
Carl A. Troester, Jr., 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C.; $5 (active), $10 (Prof.); 
Journal & Research Quarterly; March 24- 
30, 1956, Chicago. 

American Assn. of School Administrators 

(NEA) 
Worth McClure, 1201 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.; $10; School Administrator; 
1954 Yearbook, Educating for American 
Citizenship; 1955 regional conventions, 
Feb. 26-March 2, St. Louis; March 12-16, 
Denver; April 2-6, Cleveland. 

American Educational Research Assn. 
Frank W. Hubbard, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; $8; Review of Edu- 
cational Research; subscription to the 
Review, $5; meets with Amer. Assn. of 
School Administrators. 

American Educational Theatre Assn. 
Mouzon Law, University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas; $4.50; Educational Theatre Journal; 
Dec. 28-30, Los Angeles. 

American Federation of Teachers 
Carl J. Megel, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chica- 
go 4, Ill.; $1.20 to $7.80; American Teacher. 

American Library Assn. 

David H. Clift, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 
11, Ill.; $6 to $20; ALA Bulletin, Booklist, 


(Continued on page 32-T) 
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). SHELL PRESENTS: 


























FREE FOR 
CLASSROOM 


... 16mm, sound motion pictures 
which have won the acclaim of 
visual-aid authorities. Completely 

noncommercial, they graphically 
portray the fascinating world of oil, 
and related subjects, such as the 

_ theory of airplane flight, the development 

of the helicopter and the diesel engine, 

and traffic safety. Telling the story 

of petroleum is a series of four color films 
under the general title “This Is Oil,” 

for which Shell had outstanding educators 
prepare special wall charts and teachers’ 
manuals to help instructors obtain maximum 
classroom results. A free catalog describes 
the films in detail and tells how schools 

in the United States may borrow 
them without charge. Write: 


SHELL OIL COMPANY 


Film Library 
50 WEST 50th STREET * NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


or 
SHELL OIL COMPANY 


Film Library 
100 BUSH STREET * SAN FRANCISCO €. CALIF 
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Where to Find It 
(Continued from page 30-T) 


College and Research Libraries, Top of 
the News, Public Libraries, Hospital Book 
Guide, Subscription Books, Bulletin, School 
Libraries, Journal of Cataloging and Clas- 
sification; July 3-9, Philadelphia. 

American Personnel and Guidance Assn. 
Frank Sievers, 1534 O St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

American Teachers Association 
H. Council Trenholm, P. O. Box 721, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

Assn. for Education by Radio-Television 
Gertrude Broderick, Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C.; $3; AER-T Journal. 

Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment 
George W. Denemark, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; $8; Educational Lead- 
ership; March 6-10, Chicago. 

Department of Audio-Visual Instruction 
(NEA) 

James McPherson, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; $5; Educational 
Screen; April 18-22, Los Angeles. 








Yours Without Cost! 


This Beautiful Box of 21 


— Christmas Cards 
if you can 


“COUNT 
CASH’ 


in this 





Just fo show how easily you can earn 


$50 CASH “mr... 


Turn spare hours into Extra Cash faking orders from 
friends. You can make 100% PROFIT! New 
“Holiday Wreath” Christmas box shown sells for $1 
—21 full size, gold-embossed cards. Yours FREE 
if you “Count the Cash” correctly. We also include 
Starter Kit: 4 valuable box assortments OW 
APPROVAL, plus FREE name-prinied Christmas 
samples in selling portfolios, FREE Christmas Cata- 
log of cards, name-printed stationery and napkins, 
children’s pop-up books and foys, Christmas Giff- 
Wrap ensembles, new "Glitfer-Brite” ornaments. 
Costs nothing fo try. Mail Coupon Today! 


| — — —Limited Offer—Wrile Today — — — 


TORE CARD C8. 435 FOX, ELMIRA, W. Y:! 
in the picture. I'm interested! 

. Please send Starter Kit: im.) 

2s valuable box assort- 











State 


C Cheek here for Fund-Raising Pian for 
ehareh, club or organization. 








Dept. of Classroom Teachers (NEA) 

Hilda Maehling, 1201 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.; no dues; News Bulletin; 
meets with NEA. 

Dept. of Elementary School 
(NEA) 

Robert W. Eaves, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; March 16-19, Chicago. 

Internationa! Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren 
Harley Z. Wooden, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; $6; Exceptional Chil- 
dren, ICEC Bulletin. Regional convention, 
Nov. 10-13, Grand Rapids; international 
convention, April 13-16, Long Beach, Calif. 

Music Educators National Conference 
Clifford V. Buttelman, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Ill.; $4 plus state dues; Music 
Educators Journal. 

National Art Education Association 
Horace F. Heilman, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kutztown, Pa.; regional dues, plus $2 
for NAEA; Art Education; Yearbook; 
April 11-16, Cleveland. 

National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals 
Paul E. Elicker, 1201 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.; Individual, $8, Institu- 
tional, $12; Bulletin; Feb. 19-23, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

National Catholic Educational Assn. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; $4; Bulletin; April 12-15, At- 
lantie City, N. J. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
Ruth A. Bottomly, 700 N. Rush St., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill.; National Parent Teacher; May 
23-25, Chicago. 

National Council for the Social Studies 
Merrill F. Hartshorn, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; $5; Social Education 
and Yearbook; Nov. 25-27, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

National Council of Geography Teachers 
Ina Cullom Robertson, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Valley City, N. D.; $4; Journal of 
Geography; Nov. 22-28, Indianapolis, Ind. 

National Council of Teachers of English 
J. N. Hook, 704 S. Sixth St., Champaign, 
Ill.; $4; The Bnglish Journal, Elementary 
English; Nov. 25-27, Detroit. 

National Education Assn. 

William G. Carr, 1201 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.; $5; Journal of the NEA; 
Chicago. 

Speech Assn. of America (NEA) 

Waldo Braden, Louisiana State University, 
University Station, Baton Rouge, La.; 
$3.50; Quarterly Journal of Speech, Speech 
Teacher, Speech. Monographs, Annual Di- 
rectory; Dec. 28-30, Chicago. 

United Business Education Assn. (NEA) 
Hollis Guy, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C.; $3 (basic), $7.50 (comprehen- 
sive); The National Business Education 
Quarterly, Business Education (UBEA) 
Forum; meets with NEA. 


Principals 


SCHOOL YOUTH 


GROUPS 





American Junior Red Cross, Livingston L. 
Blair, Dir., Junior Red Cross and Educa- 
tional Relations, Washington 13, D. C 

Future Business Leaders of America, Hollis 
Guy, executive sec., 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Future Farmers of America, Dept. of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 4 St. & Inde- 
pendence Ave., S. W., Washington, D. C. 

Future Home Makers of America, Office of 
Education, Dept. of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, 4 St. & Independence Ave., 
S. W., Washington 25, D. C. 

Future Teachers of America, Mrs. Wilda 
Faust, nat’l sec., 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Hi-Y and Tri-Hi-Y, George B. Corwin, sec. 
for youth program, YMCA, 291 Broadway, 
at, A 7. 

Junior Classical League, Estella Kyne, chair- 
man, 744 Monroe, Wenatchee, Washing- 
ton. 

National Assn. of Student Councils, Gerald 
M. Van Pool, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 

National Honor Society, Paul E. Elicker, 
sec., 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, 
><. 


National Junior Honor Society, Paul E. 
Elicker, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 


6, DB. C. 

National Scholastic Radio-TV Guild, 33 West 
42nd St., N. Y. C. 36. 

National Thespian Society, College Hill Sta- 
tion, Cincinnati 24, Ohio. 

Science Clubs of America, Margaret E. 
Patterson, exec. sec., 1719 N St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Science Service, 1719 N St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

Y-Teens, Mrs. Sara-Alyce P. Wright, Leader- 
ship Services, National Board YWCA, 600 
Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 22. 


AUDIO-VISUAL 


FILM SOURCES 


(Key: “P” stands for producer, “D” for 
distributor; “si” and “sd” mean silent and 
sound, respectively. Unless otherwise noted, 
films from these sources are 16mm. sound, 
usually for rent or sale.) 


A. F. Films, Inc. (D) 1600 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
1S. 

American Film Forum, 516 Fifth Ave., N. 
Y. C. 36. (Discussion films on domestic and 
international affairs; subscription rental 
basis.) 

American Museum of Natural History (D), 
Central Park West at 79th St., N. Y. C. 
24. (Natural science, history, social studies, 
etc.; some filmstrips for service charge 
and sale.) 

x Association Films (D), 347 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C. 17. (Wide variety films from 
many sources: English, history, science, 
social studies, honte economics, rts, 
crafts, sports, entertainment, etc.; free 
and rental sound films.) 

Bailey Films, Inc. (D), 6509 DeLongpre Ave., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Brandon Films (P and D), 200 W. 57 St. 
N. Y. C. 19. (Si and sd, some 35mm., 
some color; educational and entertain- 
ment, some special foreign language fea- 
tures, shorts; filmstrips.) 

Bray Studios, Inc. (P and D), 729 Seventh 
Ave., N. Y. C. 19. (Varied subjects—health, 
hygiene, physiology, chemistry, biology, 
aviation, vocational training, nature and 
geography subjects, etc.; si, sd, some free 
loan films. 

*British Information Services (D), W 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 20. (All phases 
of life in Britain and the Commonwealth; 
many films on community life and prob- 
lems applicable to U. S. social studies.) 

Bureau of Mines (P and D), Graphic Serv- 
ices Section, 4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 
13, Pa. 

Business Education Films, Film Center 
Bldg., 630 Ninth Ave., N. Y. C. 36. (Film 
rental library for all business subjects.) 

Cathedral Films (P and D), 140 N. Holly- 
wood Way, Burbank, Calif. (Color and 
b&w, si, sd; religious subjects, Christmas 
films; filmstrips.) 

Carlin Films, Inc., 450 W. 56th St., N. Y. C. 
19. (The Know Your Next Door Neighbor 
series and the Window on the World 
series, primarily films about children and 
young people around the world; color.) 

*Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Bldg., 
Chicago 1, Ill. (Classroom films on guid- 
ance, natural and social sciences, lan- 
guage and study skills, health, business, 
physical education, mathematics, home 
economics, teacher training; usually 11 
min., b&w or color.) 

Educational Film Library Association (D), 
345 E. 46th St., N. Y. C. 17. (Number of 
educationally produced films.) 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films (P and D), 
Wilmette, Ill. (Classroom films in sciences, 
geography, American history, arts, music, 
health, social studies, home economics, 
athletics, child study; _filmstrips.) 

Film Associates (P), 10521 Santa Monica 
Blvd-, Los Angeles 25, Calif. 

Films of the Nations (D), 62 W. 45th St. 
N. Y. C. 19. (Distributed by Nu-Art Films) 


(Continued on page 35-T) 
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BIG NEWS 


“= 1 FOR ALL GEOGRAPHY AND SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHERS... 


t E. 
, We 
all United World Films, Inc., world’s largest distributors of 16mm 
7” sound motion pictures, offers you an unusual opportunity to pre- 
. 600 view free one of its outstanding “Earth and Its Peoples’ films! 
In cooperation with Scholastic Magazines, United 





World Films will provide for all Geography and 
Social Studies teachers who obtain 10 or more class- 
room subscriptions to Junior Scholastic or Newstime 
magazines a... 











for 

and 

oted, 
nd FREE PREVIEW 

“4 and 

’and 
ental FREE TEACHING GUIDE 
(D), 
sala for any one of the world-famous . . . classroom-tested 
harge ... Curriculum-integrated . . . award-winning instruc- 
Ave., tional films listed below. All 36 films in this unique 
from q 
ence, educational series were produced for United World 
= by Louis de Rochemont Associates in the actual 
oa locale. Each film is also narrated by a native of the 
al country under study. Here, then, is our free preview 
mm., offer: 
‘tain 
 fea- 

ee e 99 

— The Earth and Its Peoples Series 
logy, 
.~ ADOBE VILLAGE (Valley of Mexico) 
_ ON MEDITERRANEAN SHORES 
a— (Southern Greece) 
prob- INDUSTRIAL LAKEPORT 
Sere (U.S.A.—Buffalo, N. Y.) 
— CATTLE AND THE CORN BELT 
—_ (U.S.A.—The Midwest) 
ects.) FARMER-FISHERMEN (Norway) 
- DESERT NOMADS (French Morocco) 
— FARMERS OF INDIA (Middle Ganges Valley) 
Y. G 
von 16mm Sound Black & White 20 Minutes 
olor) 
Bidg., 

a Write to SCT, Education Dept., United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Avenue, New 

iness, York 29, N. Y. for full details of this unusual FREE PREVIEW offer, or use the 
a coupon on another page of this issue. 

yu 
| (D), 
ver of 
id D), 
a: 1445 Park Avenue New York 29, N. Y. 
h St. 
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DEADLINES 





Continued from page 20-T 


sonally and then post the sheet in a 
regular place. 

Prepare as much copy ahead of time 
as possible—Most big daily newspapers 
have a number of stories written in 
advance. Not stories about recent hap- 
penings, but personality sketches, edi- 
torials, interviews—usually non-timely 
articles. 

At least one-quarter of your paper 
can be written far in advance of the 
day you hand out assignments. If you’re 
lucky enough to have a class at your 


disposal, you can get enough features 
in one or two class assignments to last 
the whole year. Have your student edi- 
tors copy-read these features and put 
them in a “futures file.” 

Photography, unless you allow plenty 
of time for it, is likely to be the monkey- 
wrench that fouls up your time-table. 
Whether you use letterpress (which re- 
quires engravings), or offset (which 
does not), your student photographers 
need time to take and retake photos— 
and process them, if you have the 
equipment. The moral is to take as many 
photos for the whole year as you pos- 
sibly can. 





WHY BUY THE 
NEW VICTOR 


lémm SOUND MOTION PICTURE PROJECTOR 


Because of 


VICTOR’S: 


QUALITY Superior Sound and Picture 


EASY 1-2-3 OPERATION 3-Spot Threading 


FILM SAFETY 


Exclusive Safety Film Trips 


FROUBLE-FREE PERFORMANCE Lubrimatic Oil System 


PORTABILITY AND MODEL SELECTION: 
Classmate 4— for small audiences Assembly 10 — for medium-sized audiences 
Sovereign 25 — for large audiences 


VICTOR 


Dept. W-9 


otitis aon Ccspetalton 


DAVENPORT, IOWA, U.S. A. 


QUALITY MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT SINCE 1910 





If your paper is printed by letter. 
press you must allow for the time it 
takes to make a metal plate, or engray- 
ing, of every photo you use. You won't 
have to bother with this time-consuming 
and costly business if you use linoleum 
blocks or wood-cuts. Be sure you build 
up an ample supply of these inexpen- 
sive substitutes for photos, and keep 
them in your picture file. 

Offer incentives—Blanche Slaybaugh, 
adviser to the NC Hi Times (New Cum. 
berland, Pa., H. S.), uses a self-rating 
scale of seven qualities to award “keys” 
at the end of the year. High on the scale 
is punctuality—in meeting all deadlines 
and appointments. Any staffer who fails 


to be punctual for any one issue of the | 


paper is not qualified to receive a key, 

This year on the Tribune we have 
begun an “Editors’ Folly” jar. Into it go 
penny fines for each failure to meet our 
several deadlines. (The proceeds are 
put to good use by helping us pay for 
our spring picnic.) 


SHORT TAKES 


Interested in teaching a newspaper 
unit? See H. Carl Sailer’s Toward Bet- 
ter Newspaper Reading, published by 
“The Newark (N. J.) News.” ... If 
you're thinking about discussing the vo- 
cational side of journalism take a look 
at an article reprint of “Small-City Daily 
Newspapermen: Their Abilities and In- 
terests.” Write to 119 Gregory Hall, 
Univ. of IIll., Urbana, Ill. Free. 

Aids: A style-book for high school 
publications is available from Lee Purs- 
ley, 3209. Mounds Road, Anderson, 
Indiana. Free sample copy... . Ken 
Stratton’s new Journalism Test contains 
six pages of “objective” questions. Ten 
cents each. Write Box 1055, University 
Place Station, Des Moines, Iowa.... 
Bibler Feature Service, Elkhart, Kan, 
offers pre-drawn cartoons in “mat” for 
high school papers. 

Equipment: Don’t fail to write Ralph 
C. Coxhead Corp., 720 Frelinghuysen 
Ave., Newark 5, N. J., about their 
unique equipment (especially if you've 
been asked to plan publications for 
your new school). The Varityper—that 
typewriter-like composing machine-is 
made even more versatile by a gadget 
for cutting ordinary mimeo stencils. 
And did you know, too, that type faces 
for foreign languages are available for 
use on the Varityper? Think of the pub- 
lication work your foreign language 
department could do. Talk with them 
about it. 

Coxhead has also brought out a 
brand new model of its amazing dis- 
play-type writer (for use with offset). 
Called the “Coxhead-Liner,” it enables 
you to compose headlines on your desk 
top; with a Varityper you can set the 
rest of your copy. 
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Where to Find It 
(Continued from page 32-T) 


(For international understanding and so- 
cial studies.) . 

General Pictures Production (P and D), 
621 Sixth Ave., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 
(Educational subjects.) 

Harmon Foundation (P and D), 140 Nassau 
St., N. Y. C. 38. Films, si or sd, film- 
strips, slides; social studies, religion, art, 
archeology, etc.) 

Heidenkamp Nature Pictures (P and D), 538 
Glen Arden Drive, Pittsburgh, Pa. (Nature 
films, si and sd, particularly on birds.) 

Hollywood Film Enterprises (P and D), 
6060 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
(South America and other geography sub- 
jects, Zane Grey adventures and Walt 
Disney cartoons.) 

International Film Bureau (D), 57 E. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. (Primarily a 
sales source for films in art, child care, 
distributive education, drama, education, 
elementary science, foreign languages, 
mental health and social science; also 
filmstrips, cabinets, screens and Spanish 
records.) 

International Film Foundation (P and D), 
345 E. 46th St., N. Y. C. 19. (Documentary 
films on Japan, China, Pacific Islands, 
Russia, Poland, Italy; social studies, in- 
ternational relations, etc. Julien Bryan- 
made films.) 

*The Jam Handy Organization (P and D), 
2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 
(Junior and senior high science, social 
studies, health, guidance, vocational sub- 
jects; filmstrips and motion pictures.) 

Library Films, Inc. (D), 25 W. 45th St., 
N. Y. C. 36. (Features, educational, re- 
ligious. Sale only.) 

McGraw-Hill Text Film Dept. (P and D), 
330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36. (Vocational 
guidance, social studies, education and 
child guidance, science—films and film- 


strips to accompany texts; also films for 
supplementary class use.) 

Modern Talking Picture Service (D), 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 20. (Free films 
on science, home economics, social studies, 
agriculture, industrial art, vocational guid- 
ance, assembly programs.) 

Movies U. S. A., Inc. (D), 729 7th Ave., 
N. Y. C. (Free sound films, mostly color.) 

Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53rd St., 
N. Y. C. (art books, b&w and color slides; 
b&w and color films for rent; also film- 
strips, exhibitions and teaching portfolios.) 

National Film Board of Canada (P and D), 
1270 Ave. of Americas, N. Y. C. 20. (All 
aspects of Canada, documentary films; art 
and music; non-objective films; film- 
strips.) 

National Safety Council (D), 425 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. (Films, film- 
strips on safety education, sd.) 

Shilin Film Service, 450 W. 56th St., 
N. Y. C. 19. Free loan films issued by 
P. Lorillard Co. treating Indians of the 
America; sd, color.) 

Simmel-Merservey, Inc. (P and D), 854 S. 
Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles 35, Calif. 
(Also filmstrips.) 

Teachers College, Columbia University (D), 
Bureau of Publications, 525 W. 120th St., 
N. Y. C. 27. (Teacher education films, 
pamphlets, reference books, rent from lo- 
cal libraries.) 

xTeaching Film Custodians (D), 25 W. 
43rd St., N. Y. C. 36. (Cut and edited ver- 
sions of feature films, tailored for class- 
rooms; English, social studies, music, sci- 
ence.) 

United Nations, Dept. of Public Informa- 
tion, Film and Visual Information Div., 
U. N., N. Y. C. 17. (Films produced to 
interpret U. N. and world problems; also 
information on films for international and 
U. N. study.) 

*% United World Films (P and D), 1445 Park 
Ave., N. Y. C. 29. (Instructional films; cur- 
riculum integrated with sciences, social 
studies, geography, child psychology, fine 
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arts, track and field. Official distributor 
of U. S. government films—U. S. Office of 
Education and 17 government agencies; in- 
dustrial and vocational training, docu- 
mentary, agriculture, science, history, and 
aviation films, etc.) 

*Yale Univ. Press Film Service, 386 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. C. 16. 

* Young America Films, Inc. (P and D), 18 
E. 4lst St., N. Y. C. 17. (Also filmstrips.) 


FILMSTRIP SOURCES 


American Council on Education, 1785 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
(Social sciences for jr. and sr. high.) 

Bowmar, The Stanley Co. (D), 513 W. 166 
St., N. Y. C. 32. (Social studies, business, 
sports, etc.) A!so audio-visual equipment 
and accessories. 

*Budek, Herbert E. Co., 55 Poplar Ave., 
Hackensack, N. J. (History, history of 
art, culture, geography, social science, 
etc.; slides. B&W and color 35 mm. film- 
strip and 16 mm. motion picture laboratory 
service.) 

Eye Gate House, 2716 41 Ave., Long Island 
City 1, N. Y. (P) (Social studies, elemen- 
tary science, and other subjects for ele- 
mentary and jr. high level.) 

The Filmstriv House, 15 W. 46th St., N. Y. C. 
36. (Art, English, history, current affairs, 
children’s stories.) 

*Heritage Filmstrips, 89-11 63rd Dr., Rego 
Park 74, N. Y. 

Informative Classroom Pictures Publishers, 
31 Ottawa Ave., N. W., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. (Social studies.) 

Life Filmstrips, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 
20. 


Long Filmslide Service, 7505 Fairmont Ave., 
El Cerrito, Calif. (Social studies and ele- 
mentary science.) 

National Film Board of Canada (P and D) 
1270 Ave. of Americas, N. Y. C. 20. 
*Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 
W. Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Il. 
(Catalog covering lit., language arts, so- 





15 YEARS OF PROGRESS at Coronet Films 


The phenomenal growth of Coronet Films has no parallel among producers of educational motion 
pictures. Fifteen years ago, the company made its first 16mm sound film for classroom use. Today, 
Coronet production teams have completed and released nearly 600 pedagogically superior motion 
pictures. Most of these have been produced during the past seven years and are of the highest 
technical and academic quality obtainable today. 


At Coronet, each film is the result of painstaking research . . . collaboration with leading educators 
... careful production : . . meticulous editing . . . testing and revisions before release. Therefore, 
each completed film assures accuracy, reliability and planned effectiveness. 


See for yourself why Coronet has set the standards by which all other instructional films are judged. 
Preview prints of these newest releases are now available. Request them today. 


Jimmy Visits the City 
Fun with Speech Sounds 


Western Europe: An Introduction 
Western Germany: The Land and the People 
The Meaning of Conservation 
The Calendar: Days, Weeks, Months 
Life in Northern Lands—Norway 
Scandinavian Lands: Norway, Sweden, Denmark 
The Holy Land: Background for History and Religion 


Coronet Films 


Dept. ST-954 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Ill. 
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HELP YOUR 
STUDENTS 10 
GOOD tia 

HABITS! 


ERE’S an enter- 

taining and ed- 
ucational comic-style 
booklet that effec- 
tively motivates in- 
terest in neatness and 
good grooming for boys. It was de- 
veloped by Pictorial Media, Inc., with 
the assistance of practicing teachers. 
Classroom tests have demonstrated its 
usefulness. 


The book is designed for boys from 12 
to 17. In story form, it demonstrates to 
boys the social advantages of good reg- 
ular grooming habits, such as keeping 
shoes and clothes neat, regular hair brush- 
ing, thorough bathing, and dental care. 


James J. Heaphy, B.S., M.$., Curriculum 
Coordinator, Board of Education of the | 
City of New York, has written a brochure 
of suggestions for teachers to accompany 
the booklet. Classroom quantities of 
these booklets, together with the sug- 
gestions for classroom use, are yours for 
the asking. Just fill out the coupon be- 
low, send it in, and we'll send you the 
whole kit immediately. 


SPONSORED BY WILDROOT COMPANY, INC. 


FREE! MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


The Wildroot Company, Dept. C-6 

1740 Bailey Ave., Buffalo 11, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me the grooming 
booklet for ____ students, and _____ copies 
of James Heaphy’s teaching guide. I me 
to use them for students in grade(s) 





Name 
Address 

City and State 
I teach (course where booklets will be used) 























cial studies, sciences, mathematics, health 
and physical education, vocations, fine 
arts, etc.—filmstrips and 2x2 slides, b&w 
and color; also equipment. 

Stillfilm, Inc., 35 S. Raymond Ave., Pasa- 
dena 1, Calif. (All educational subjects 
for elementary grades and kindergarten.) 

Visual Sciences, Box 599 ST, Suffern, N. Y. 
(Jr. and sr. high school and elementary 
science, atomic energy, “How to Study,” 
“School Bus Safety” and other strips.) 


Caravan of East and West, Inc., 132 E. 65th 
St., N. Y. C. 21. Write N. A. Sohrab, direc- 
tor. Cost is $1 a year and includes quar- 
terly magazine. 

International Friendship League, 40 Mt. 
Vernon St., Beacon Hill, Boston, Mass. 
Write Miss Edna MacDonough, executive 
secretary. Student’s life membership, 50 
cents. 

International Students Society, Hillsboro, 
Oregon. Write to N. H. Crowell. 20 cents 
each address. Minimum order five. Eng- 
lish, French, German, Spanish, etc., for 
junior and senior high school students. 
Teachers write for enrollment blanks. 

Inter-Scholastic Correspondence Department, 
Student Forum on International Relations, 
P. O. Box 733, San Francisco, Calif. Write 
to Mrs. Alice Wilson, director. 10 cents 
per name on lists of 10 or more. 25 cents 
for individual requests. 

Letters Abroad, c/o World Affairs Council, 
The John Wanamaker Store, 13th and 
Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

Pen Friends Committee, English-Speaking 
Union, 19 E. 54th St., N. Y. C. 22. Write 
to A. B. Grant, chairman. Students only; 
groups preferred. State ages and number 
of applicants. The great bulk of pro- 
spective pen friends abroad are in British 
schools. 





Another B.I.S. Best Seller: 


“ROYAL SCOTLAND” 


An enthralling and instructive 
teaching tool 


A Technicolor tour of the finest scenery of Scot- 
land and its associations with some of the most 
significant events in Scottish history. 


We see Glen Finnan, where Prince Charles 
Edward Stuart (‘Bonnie Prince Charlie’) raised 
the standard of the 1745 rebellion of the High. 
land clans against George II and tried to re- 
store the Stuarts to the British throne; Balmoral, 
Queen Elizabeth’s Scottish home; Stirling, where 
the royal castle was a strong point in the long 
wars between Scotland and England; St. An- 
drew’s, the Parliament of Golf; the Palace of 
Linlithgow, where Mary, Queen of Scots, was 


born; and many other interesting places. 
On the lighter side, there are spectacular shots 


of the traditional Highland sports and dancing. 


Technicolor 9 min. $90 per print 


Free catalogue of many other 
“Films from Britain” for sale and 
rent available on request to: 


BRITISH INFORMATION 
SERVICES 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 





Student Letter Exchange, Waseca, Minne- 
sota. Write to R. C. Mishek, general man- 
ager. 25 cents per name. 

Youth of All Nations, Inc., 16 St. Luke's | 
Place, N. Y. C. 14. Annual dues of $1) 
includes pen pals, hints on letter writing 
and bulletin. Send self-addressed, stamped 
envelope for application papers. Add five 
cents for descriptive pamphlet. 

World University Service, formerly soa 
Student Service Fund, Inc., 20 W. 40th St., 
N. ¥. 








| 


| AID SCHOOLS, NAM Tells Members 


“Our schools need more money 
we are spending proportionately less “ 
|our income on schools today than we | 


‘did in 1930 and even then the schools | 
| were inadequately supported,” declared | 





|the committee urged businessmen to 
| accept membership on school boards to 


critical teacher shortage. Teachers’ sal- 


| the committee concluded. 


the National Association of Manufac- | 
turers in a recent study of the public 
schools. Our Public Schools and Their 
Financial Support, compiled by a com- 
mittee of leading educators and indus- 
trialists, has been distributed to all 
NAM members and administrators of | 
elementary and high schools as part of 
the NAM campaign for better schools. | 

Devoting a large part of the report | 
to analyzing tax sources and obstacles 
to increased funds for public education, 


help solve financial problems. An esti- 
mated minimum of 85,000 new teachers 
will be needed this fall to solve the 


aries must be raised in order to attract 
more young people to the profession, 














Jeeeeeeeeaae 


the Story of Your Year 


Your Yearbook is incomplete without 
a Telebook recording. Be the first 
staff at your school to put a sound 
story of the year in every book. 
Now is the time to get started. You 
probably have a tape recorder at your 
school and people qualified to operate 
it. We furnish full instructions and 
sample scripts to help you put the 
story on tape. The Band, the Or 
chestra, the Glee Club, the Cheering 
, Section, Classroom items, excerpts 
* from the Play, the full wonderful 
sound story of the year. he tapes 
i are sent to us edited and recorded 
permanently on 45 RPM micro groove 
~ Extended Play RCA Telebook rec- 
~ ords. Sixteen minutcs of exciting 
memorable sound to keep forever. 
The record is placed in the inside 
front cover of each book. The stu- 
dents will love it. 


record of similar length and quality 
For further information, fill in be- 
low, tear out and mail to Telebook. 
Chicago. Let your student body share 
in a sound investment. 





2000 


* SUITE 





(Name of School) (Address) 
(Name of Book)___§__._e (No. of Copies)__.. 
(Name of Printer and Address) 





(Full Title) 
CHICAGO 4 
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The Mailbag 


HILE we were summer-professoring 
at West Virginia University this 
year, our students who were experi- 
enced teachers asked us many questions 
about teaching English. Below we an- 
swer some of them. If you have any 
questions of a similar nature jot them 
down and send them to us, in care of 
the Mail Bag Department. 
—Harpy Fincu 
We'll welcome questions from teach- 
ers of English and Social Studies alike. 
—TueE Epitrors 


Q.: When the class was discussing the 
introduction of a speaker this year, one 
of my bright students asked, “Do you 
have any examples of real introduc- 
tions?” I was embarrassed when I had 
to answer that I didn’t. Do you know 
where I can find some real introduc- 
tions of speakers? 


A.:: In 1 Am Happy to Present, com- 
piled by Guy R. Lyle and Kevin Guinagh 
(H. W. Wilson, $3), are 86 model in- 
troductions selected from many sources. 
Each introduction is prefaced by brief 


notes identifying the introducer, the 
speaker, and the occasion. Included are 
such examples as Will Rogers introduc- 
ing Franklin Delano Roosevelt; Chaun- 
cey M. Depew introducing William 
Jennings Bryan; Louis Nizer, Bishop 
Fulton Sheen; and Andrew J. Haire, 
Arthur Godfrey. The first 17 pages of 
the book, titled The Artful Introduc- 
tion, solve the problem of what to say, 
how to say it, and how long to take. 


Q.: I have heard a great deal about 
helping students in the development 
of better moral and spiritual values. 
Can you suggest materials I might find 
useful? 


A.: Teachers can help students immeas- 
urably in these areas. To round out 
your own background, read Moral and 
Spiritual Values in the Public Schools 
(Educational Policies Commission of the 
N. E. A.), a report to encourage interest 
in education for spiritual and moral 
values; Adolescent Character and Per- 
sonality, by Robert Havighurst and 
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Hilda Taba (Wiley and Sons), studies 
of moral character in a midwestern high 
school; The First Two Decades of Life, 
by Frieda and Ralph Merry (Harper), 
informative discussion of child develop- 
ment from early years through adoles- 
cence, with one chapter on moral atti- 
tudes and character; Helping Children 
Develop Moral Values, by Ashley Mon- 
tagu (Science Research Associates), a 
booklet with many helpful suggestions 
for parents and teachers. 

For direct use in the high school class- 
room, use Focus on Choices Challenging 
Youth, a discussion kit developed by 
the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews (381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16). This discussion folder con- 
tains five copies each of six different 
pictures. Each picture is designed to 
illustrate one of the many moral dilem- 
mas faced by today’s youth. Example: 
picture of a boy before a judge in court, 
parents with him. On the back of each 
picture is a series of questions which 
will stimulate discussion about the prob- 
lem presented. 


Q.: We are trying to improve the spell- 
ing of our students in the junior and 
senior high school and are planning to 
develop a curriculum guide for teacher 
use. Do you have any suggestions? 


A.: Send for the May, 1954, Curriculum 

Bulletin of the Hutchinson, Kansas, 

Public Schools. It’s entitled The Spelling 
(Continued on page-41-T) 





see what you can 


with the new 





COLORED AUDIOTAPE CAN BE USED 


teat wate 


brown tape with in- 
structor’s recording 


Audiotape, now available on green, blue or brown 
plastic base—and Audiotape reels in red, yellow, 
green, blue and clear plastic—provide instant 
identification that can simplify your cueing, filing, 
recording and playback problems, A few typical 


uses are shown here. 


The colored 5” and 7” Audiotape reels cost no 
more than the clear plastic ones. And the price 
of blue or green base Audiotape is only slightly 
higher than that of the standard tape. Contact 
your Audio Devices distributor. Or write for 


Bulletin No. 209. 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


green 
blue 
clear plastic 





| ¥ = 


@ for distinguishing between edited and preliminary 
recordings 


for storage of important “don't erase"’ material 
for color coding the tape library by subject matter 
for identifying tapes of different speeds 


for distinguishing between single and dual track 
recordings 


.“blank"’ sections for recording by the 


for quick, positive spotting of different 
selections on same reel 


for identifying announcements or other 
temporary material added to a library 
tape 


for language work, to separate permanent 
material recorded by the instructor from 


students 


green or blue tape for 
student to record on 


for enabling temporary sections, as above, 
to be safely erased without removing any 
of the permanent material 

for similar combined teacher-student re- 


cording in other fields, such as music, 
dramatics, speech correction, etc. 


AUDIOTAPE REELS CAN BE USED 











Holiday in Hanamaki 


Week-end tour of a 
Japanese mountain village 


By Averil Fleming 


San Diego, California 


through open windows. After a while 
an old mama-san sat up from her nap, 
her husband moved over his canvas 
leggings, a net bag of turnips and a 
basket of persimmons, and Pauline and 
I finally squeezed into the seat beside 


' the turnips to watch the wedding party. 
During her two years of teaching The bride wore a red and _ black 
American children at air force bases’ |,imono and an elaborate wig with 
in Japan, Averil Fleming enjoyed @ many spangles under a red and white 
strange and wonderful vacation.” In gj, gauze band. This band is supposed 
this Honorable Mention Travel Award 4, prevent the horns of jealousy from 
Story she reminisces of vivid impres- sprouting. Each member of this five 
sions from a week-end visit to the generation family had the family mon 
Japanese mountain resort village of embroidered in an all-over design on his 
Hanamaki. clothing. The Japanese started using 
, family designs on their clothing 700 
HEN we entered the Japanese —“— ° em a Sas o 
Se Widieeht ch Makin years ago. Now it is used also on 
om : oa Bac family teakettles, motor cars, spittoons 
afternoon, we thought we'd have to uatil Taneiiiiie 
stand, as a wedding party occupied one ; an 
4 sia Another custom a visitor to Japan 
half of the coach. We patiently endured , : 
h alates aleehitin acs Riiedianen becomes accustomed to is the use of 
By the anther the expressionless stares of the Japanese } waits ai hi 
: geet s the furoshiki, without which the Japa- 
This old fellow sells rubber balls and the smells of dried fish, bean K 


, . ‘ eye nese could not live. The furoshiki, a The | 
outside the Hanamaki temple grove. cakes, and saki being sold by vendors ; ee 
: large square piece of fabric from one swee| 


to ten feet in length, originally was dupli 
a bathroom mat. Now it is used for profe 
wrapping up and carrying everything 

whee attrac 
from lunches to furniture. 

Since the ride to MHanamaki_ is out e 

through farming communities, we saw ductic 
many reed-thatched roofs. Crude and 
primitive in construction, these roofs AUTC 
were recently prohibited by law _ in 
cities because of inflammability, but 
in the farm villages all old or big 
houses are thatched with reed leaves. 
These roofs are three or four feet deep, 
keep the house cool in summer and 
warm in winter, and sometimes last 
over 100 years. Smoke from open 
hearths keeps the roof dry and drives 
insects away. Flowering iris, believed 
to keep sickness away, grows along 
the ridges of the roof. Flat wooden 
rice scoops hang on the entrances to 
the farm houses. These are charms, 
and prayers for the children of the 
household are inscribed on them. 

The fact that we got to Senshukaku 

Resort Hotel for allied personnel (us) 
in Hanamaki at 8:30 p.m. only to find 
that the water pipes had burst and we 
were the sole guests in a 78-room 
pagoda-roofed inn with a staff of 14 
to serve us, daunted us not a bit. 
Leaving our shoes at the entry, we 
were graciously welcomed by Mr. and 
Mrs. Sakamoto, English-speaking grad- 
uates of Purdue University’ and co- 
managers of the hotel. 

After a supper of liverwurst sand- 
wiches and Cokes in the westernized 





5 FILMSTRIPS 
IN COLO 


... for Elementary 

Show your students how maps con co 
symbol on a mop has real meaning—how 
landscape behind the map symbol and use 
geographic terms to describe it! 

These five filmstrips, through striking color illustration 
landscape scenes and accompanying maps, give significanc 
to the basic map symbols as representations of natural and 
cultural features. ’ 
See for yourself how these filmstrips can help you—request 
your preview kit now! 


© rimstrips in COLOR 
1. What Is a Map? 2. Coast Lines and Their Symbols. 
3. Landforms and Their Symbols. 4. Lakes, Rivers and Their 
Symbols. 5. Towns, Cities and Their Symbols. 


visualize the 


Complete series $24. 
Individual filmstrips $5. 


Ze YAM HANDY ()eyanjetion 


2821 E. GRAND BLVD. 
DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 
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revolutionary new method 


puts stencil duplicating 


in the printing class 


IMPRESSION SYSTEM 
ING) PRINT-LIKE RESULTS! 


ee a 


The twin-cylinder system of the Gestetner 
sweeps away all the old concepts of stencil 
duplicating. Its reproductions approach 
professional print-shop work in clarity and 
attractiveness. Automatic operation through- 


out eliminates guesswork, speeds up pro- | : 
fore it was a prayer rug. 


duction and steps up quality. 


AUTOMATIC INKING 


NO CANS 
NO BRUSHES 
NO PADS 


SIMPLY CLIP THE INK TUBE INTO PLACE 


Your most fastidious office girl will find 
the Gestetner a clean simple operation. 
Dials are set to the ink density and the 
number of copies desired... and... the 
Gestetner does the rest... automatically. 
Color... too... in a dozen different 
hues . . . with changes made in three 
minutes! Yet Gestetner costs no more! 


Gestetner is the World's Oldest and Largest 
Manufacturer of Duplicating Equipment 


Gestetner Duplicator Corp. 
50 McLean Avenue 
Yonkers 5, New York 


Please send full details and name of distributor. 
Name. 
Address 











State. 








| rowed his 





kitchen, we dropped our baggage in 
our chilly rooms and made a beeline 
for the hot mineral baths in one wing 
of the hotel. Pauline and I each had 
one to ourselves—a sunken pool 20’ by 
20’, with sulphur water piped in from 
seven miles away in the mountains. 
A jump into one of these is indis- 
pensable in autumn weather, since there 
is no central heating in the traditional 
old architecture. A soaking in one of 
these baths is supposed to (and does) 
take all dampness out of the system, 
revive the spirit, stimulate the diges- 
tive organs, and make one happy. 


The Temple in the Grove 


At breakfast next morning we met 
Mr. Takeda, who attached himself to 
us as a self-appointed guide. Mr. T. 
is the proprietor of Hanamaki’s Smart 
Shop, its smartness consisting of old 
vases and pots, old and new clocks 
and cameras, ivory devils, paper 
prayers guaranteed to protect against 
devils, bamboo fishing poles, and odd 
stones. We were always yards behind 
him as he “guided” us through the 
town but we finally made him stop 
at a Buddhist temple set back in an 
evergreen grove, Since the main tem- 
ple was under repair we entered the 
side chapel where we found the altar 
contained one large Buddha and two 
smaller ones. An intricately carved 
lacquer table before the shrine held 
an incense pot, and on the floor be- 
The floor 
was covered with a thick rice tatami. 

Then we were on our way again 
behind loping Mr. T. Finally, through 
many little twisted alleys and side 
streets, past women doing their laundry 
in the road in little pans, through 
squawking chickens and staring chil- 
dren, all through the beautiful rustic 
outskirts, up a hillside, he brought 
us to his friend’s place. He showed it 
to us with a prideful dignity, this por- 
celain china factory, which was just 
a series of rough shacks with dirt 
floors. Here we found such beauty of 
color, form, and warmth as to leave 
us breathless. We watched the various 
steps in the birthing of a vase—from 


| huge chunks of wonderful-feeling clay, 


past the kilns to the finished product, 
all made lovingly by hand. 

When we came out two hours later 
it had begun to rain and Mr. T. bor- 
friend’s oiled-paper and 
bamboo parasol. As we stood atop the 


>T | hill watching the workers in the rice 


fields below in their reed-leaf rain- 
coats and the sedge hat which always 
goes with them, we were amazed at 
the primitive scene. 

All too soon we were back in Furu- 
maki and, repairs on the school house 
completed, we were all set to meet the 
children with tales from Hanamaki. 





(mew: 
THE PERFECT CLASSROOM 
PROJECTION TABLE 


FOR ALL PROJECTORS 


bm ¥ Takes any machine 
— 16mm, filmstrip, 


slide or opaque. 


Model T-200X-C (shown) speaker 
shelf and extra utility shelf 
Size: 16” x 30 x 36” high $42.50 


Modei T- og Cc specker 


shelf only $39.00 


ALL STEEL 
Rigid frame — Welded gussets 
LARGE 3” CASTERS 


Ball bearing — Lock in place 

LIFETIME BEAUTY 

Olive gray — Baked enamel 

READY TO USE 

All assembled — No extra costs 
SEND FOR CATALOG 











film 
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PR ¢ 


330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 








.. Where the ancient ways of 
the Orient enchant the West- 
ern visitor... excellent trans- 
portation ...modern hotels... 
wonderful souvenirs... 
renowned hospitality. 


Apply your Travel Agent or 
JAPAN TRAVEL 
INFORMATION OFFICE 
Japan Travel Bureau = 


10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
651 Market Street, San Francisco 5, Calif. 





MCE Materials 


Just fill in coupons for the items you want. Clip and send in one 
envelope directly to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36. 
You will receive materials directly from advertisers. These coupons 
valid for two months only. 


OTHER COUPONS FOUND ON PAGES 42-1, 44-T, 46-T 


AMERICANA CORPORATION ST-1-9-54 
Please send me your free reading list on SCIENCE. 


Name Grade 





Street or R.D No. Pupils. 





City. Zone State 





BY TRAIN, a basic information guide for the railroad 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS ST-2-9-54 
Please send me a free copy of the booklet HOW TO TRAVEL 
traveler. 


Name. Grade 





Street or R.D No. Pupils. 





City. —___. Zone State 








ASSOCIATION FILMS, INC. ST-3-9-54 


Please send the free loan 16mm sound film How to Catch 
a Cold for our use on (date preference): 


Ist. 2nd 3rd 


sets of “‘‘cold’’ posters for our 





Please send 
bulletin boards. 


Grade 





Street or R.D No. Pupils 





City Zone State 





AUDIO DEVICES, INC. ST-4-9-54 
Please send me your bulletin on colored Audiotape 
(bulletin #209). 


Name. Grade. 





Street or R.D No. Pupils. 





City. Zone State 





CHARLES BESELER CO. ST-5-9-54 


Please arrange for a free demonstration of the Beseler 
Vu-lyte at my convenience. 


Grade. 





Street or R.D No. Pupils. 





City Zone State 





BITUMINOUS COAL CO. ST-6-9-54 
Please send me a free copy of The Genie Story 
Also a !ist of your other free aids 


Grade 





Street or R.D No. Pupils. 








City Zone. State 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES ST-7-9-54 
Please send me a copy of your free catalogue(s): 
Films From Britain. 


Filmstrips and Other Visual Materials from Britain. 


Name. Grade. 





Street or R.D No. Pupils. 





City State 





FOR YOUR 
RADIO-TV CLASS 


A New 


LIFT 


OW’S your school radio-TV workshop these days? Afflicted 
with the common maladies of chronic scriptitis, vita- 
member deficiency, low fund count, aging and injured 
equipment? Then the National Scholastic Radio-TV Guild 
is what you need for first aid—and fast. 


NSRTG offers ailing high school workshops the 
following remedies: 

1. Four bulging packets a year. Each packet econ- 
tains (1) two scripts with production notes, (2) 
Newsletter on what other workshops are, doing, 
(3) pertinent data on radio and television programs 
and equipment. 

If. An organization manual. 

Ill. A question and answer service. 

IV. A free subscription to the monthly issues of 
Scholastic Teacher. 

V. Individual student membership cards on re- 
quest. Membership pins for 50 cents each. 

To join NSRTG fill out and mail the coupon at 
the end of this column. Don’t put it off. It’s a 
prescription guaranteed to relieve you of all your 
workshop maladies. 


THE CLASSROOM TRANSMITTER 
IT’S NEW ... ITS DIFFERENT: NSRTG is now test- 


ing a pilot model of a small classroom transmitter which 
will be included in our program. This compact unit will 
enable your class to beam live broadcasts to other class- 
rooms in the building. 

How do you get one? Next month, when our tests are 
completed, you'll hear the results. When the transmitter has 
been given our full approval it will be offered for sale at a 
price under $50. NSRTG members will be entitled to a spe- 
cial, substantial discount. 

AN NSRTG BONUS: NSRTG is also developing a plan 
to supply helpful information for directors of assembly pro- 
grams, directors of audio-visual programs, speech and dra- 
matics teachers. We're planning to give this help in Scho- 
lastic Teacher, in our regular newsletters, and by including 
additional pamphlets and other teaching aids in the NSRTG 
packets. 

Looks like quite a program, doesn’t it? And for only five 
dollars a year. Fill out and mail the coupon below. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER MAGAZINE 
Dept. NSRTG FG-1 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Please enter us for 1955-56 membership in the National 
Scholastic Radio-TV Guild. 
Check for $5 enclosed [] Bill us later Fj 
Send us more information about NSRTG [] 





Signed 
Title 
School 
Address 
City State 
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Continued from page 37-T 


Program in the Hutchinson Public 
Schools and its 45 pages are full of sug- 
gestions for you. Methods of teaching 
spelling, spelling in written composi- 
tion, use of the dictionary in teaching 
spelling, testing, and word lists (for 
grades two through junior college) are 
included. Price: 25 cents from Lowell 
A, Small, Superintendent, Hutchinson 
Schools. Also write The Steck Company, 
Austin, Texas, for their free spelling 
bulletins; Remington Rand, Business 
Machines Division, New York 10, for a 
free copy of How You Spell It, a listing 
of 50 troublesome spelling and syllabi- 
cations; Charles E. Merrill Company, 
400 South Front Street, Columbus 15, 
Ohio, for Teacher's Handbook for Bet- 
ter Spelling. This is a free eight-page 
guide showing you how to diagnose 
errors in spelling. 


Q.: When we order textbooks, we’re re- 
quired to give detailed information 
about them: author’s name, title, pub- 
lisher, and list price. Sometimes, lists 
furnished by publishers are not avail- 
able to us when we need them, or they 
are mislaid. Is there any way to obtain 


the information needed other than 
from publisher’s lists? 

A. Yes, The American Educational 
Catalog, published annually by the 


R. R. Bowker Company, 62 West 45th 


Street, New York 36, lists almost all of 


the elementary and secondary school 
textbooks in print. It names publisher, 
author, title, price and so on. Addresses 
of all publishers are given. This book, 
which is a paper edition, sells for $1 a 
copy. 


Q.: My junior high school principal has 
asked me to plan an assembly program 
in which my eighth graders do some 
choral reading. I have had difficulties 
in finding poems for this. Do you know 
about any sources that will help me? 


A.: Yes, Row, Peterson and Company, 
Evanston., Ill., has just published Let’s- 
Read-Together Poems—8, an anthology 
of verse selected and arranged for choral 
reading in the eighth grade by Helen 
A. Brown and Harry J. Heltman. Poems 
are grouped in seven categories: “Sam- 
pling the Ballads,” “Nature and Sea- 
sons,” “Inspiration, Special Days and 
Special People,” “Humorous,” “Rules 
for Living,” and “Yearnings.” The lines 
of each poem are marked for reading so 
you can plan the class interpretation 
easily, 


” «“« 


Questions on the teaching of English 
and Social Studies should be addressed 
to “The Mailbag,” Scholastic Teacher, 
33 West 42nd St., New York City. 











3 For s aauaie Arts and Social Studies Junior — Senior High School ! 
PO epg? 6 9958 4 ey oe 
| LIBRARY TOOLS FILMSTRIP SERIES 1 
—-—-——--— — - —-— -— — — — ~~ — -—--—--——--—--- 4 
Six FULL-COLOR filmstrips designed to help the classroom teacher and the 
i * librarian present fundamental information about the nature and use of i 
| the basic research and resource tools of the library — for use in English, j 
| Library Science, and Study Skills. Titles in series: One-Volume Encyclopedias l 
l © The Reader’s Guide ¢ Almanacs and Yearbooks © Books for Biography ® | 
| Gazetteers and Atlases ® Aids in Writing and Reading. 1 
Set of 6 filmstrips, LIBRARY TOOLS SERIES, FULL-COLOR — $30.00 
Ie ee aa ae ee -_—-l 
| EARLY AMERICAN HISTORY FILMSTRIP SERIES 
ee ee ee, ae ee ge ee ee ee a ee ae 1 
1 This inspiring series tells the story of ‘First Americans.” Vivid visualizations I 
g Y | 

1 of the discovery and exploration of America—the early struggles of the 
1 young colony—the War for Independence and the formation of a new nation. 
I These titles are a “must” for your filmstrip library! Before the White Man \ 
I © America Is Discovered © Spanish Explorers @ France in the New World ¢ | 
; Southern Colonies © Middle Colonies © Struggle for a New Continent ® \ 
{ Causes of the Revolution ¢ War for Independence © A New Nation 1 
| © Colonial New England. 
l Set of 11 filmstrips, EARLY AMERICAN HISTORY SERIES, FULL-COLOR—$59.50 1 
LL ATLL RN ER LORD | 
l 
YAF Filmstrips are available for e tion prior to purchase. New 
1954-1955 descriptive catalogs sent free on request . . . just write to: 4 


Dept. ST 8, 


1 
| 
YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC. 
1 


18 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








Another B.I.S. Best Seller: 


“ANTARCTIC WHALEHUNT”’ 


An exciting and instructive 
teaching tool 


The authentic story of a modern whaling expedi- 
tion from the moment the factory ship is launched 
until the close of its work at the end of the 
season. The camera reporter takes his audience 
through virtually every aspect of an expedition 
which caught over 2,500 whales and produced 
192,000 barrels of oil. 


While stressing the world’s needs for fats and 
oils, the film also poses two questions of inter- 
national importance: Can the world “afford to 
take the oil and food it desperately needs with- 
out risk of further grave depletion of whale 


stocks? Can killing of whales be more humane? 


B&W 20min. $55 per print 


Free catalogue of many other 
“Films from Britain’ for sale and 
rent available on request to: 


BRITISH INFORMATION 
SERVICES 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 











» 





Available Now ... 


Color Filmstrips 
of the American 
Geographical Society 


SERIES 1 ’ 
1. The High Plateaus of Utah 
2. The Central Valley of California 
3. Western Montana 
4. Puerto Rico 
5. Honduras—The Banana Republic 
6. Agriculture in the Philippines 
7. The Philippines—Land and People 
8. Regional Contrasts in Southwest Germany 
9. The Historical Geography of Southern Italy 
10. Mount Carmel and Haifa (Israel) 


SERIES 2 
Cross Country U.S.A.: South Carolina to 
California ‘ 
The Great Lakes Waterway 
The Minnesota-Wisconsin 
- Manhattan Island 
New England 
. Yugoslavia 
Switzerland: Part 1. 
Geneva Region 
. Switzerland: Part 2. 
Engadine 
Switzerland: Part 3. The Bernese Oberland 
and Lake Lucerne 
. Rural Landscapes in Great Britain 


Dairy Belt 


The Valais and the Lake 


Lake Lugano and the 


= 


— PRICES — 
Edition A, single frame size, 
ea., $50 per series 
Edition B, double frame size, for mounting as 
2” x 2” slides, $7.50 ea., $60 per series 


Note: More series are in preparation and will 


be announced in this space. 


HERBERT E. BUDEK COMPANY, INC. 
324 Union St. Hackensack, N. J. 4 
Diamond 2-0597 ; 

. 











CE Materials 


OTHER COUPONS FOUND ON PAGES 40-T, 44-T, 46-T 
SSCS TSS SR SESS SESS ST ESSER TRS TEESS SSSR SSE E See e ee eee 


CORONET FILMS ST-8-9-54 
Please send me a free copy of the new 15th Anniversary 


geiategee, which describes 546 of the finest in educational 
ims. 


'@ 


_.. Grade. 





Street or R.D 





No. Pupils 


Zone State 





City. 
SSCS SSCS T SRST SSE STS SSSSST SESS E TEESE See 
RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION ST-9-9-54 


Please send me your booklet M5 on the Vari-Typer. 


'@ 


Grade 





Street or R.D No. Pupils. 





City Zone. State. 





DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. ST-10-9-54 
Please send me free new catalogue of plays especially 
suited for high school production. 


'@ 


Grade. 





Street or R.D No. Pupils 





City Zone State 





GESTETNER DUPLICATOR CORPORATION ST-11-9-54 
Please send full details and name of distributor of the 


iP 





'@ 


Grade. 





Street or R.D No. Pupils. 





City. Zone. State. 





B. F. GOODRICK COMPANY ST-12-9-54 
Please send me the free teaching aids: 
—__.... Tommy Gets the Keys 


Johnson Makes the Team. 


e 


Grade 


Name 





Street or R.D No. Pupils. 





City Zone State. 





ST-13-9-54 
of Auto 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE CO. 


Please send me your free booklet, Fund 1 
Insurance. 





o 


Name Grade 





Street or R.D No. Pupils. 





City Zone. State 





HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION ST-14-9-54 
Please send me a free copy of: 
Money Management, Your Budget 
Money Management for Young Moderns 
Money Management, Children’s Spending. 


@ 


Grade 





Street or R.D No. Pupils 





City. Zone State. 





INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE ST-15-9-54 
Please send me a free copy of What Life Insurance Means 
and the Teachers’ Guide. 


Q 


Name Grade. 





Street or R.D OGp.” Peaicieietteinnin 





Zone State 
(Sorry, not available in Canada) 


City 





FOR YOUR BOOK BAZAAR... 
Operation Books 


_ do hundreds of schools hold Book Bazaars? To give 
.students an opportunity to see new outstanding books, 
To encourage students to read these books. To encourage 
students and their parents to buy books, to build personal 
libraries. Also, to raise funds for school projects. 

Most Book Bazaars are held in October and November. 
But since they require advance planning, many schools 
set up faculty and student Book Bazaar planning commit- 
tees soon after school opens. A first step in arranging for a 
Book Bazaar is to order the complete Book Bazaar packet 
which is prepared at less than cost by Scholastic Teacher. 
(See coupon below.) 

The packet contains: (1) a manual, Let’s Have a Book 
Bazaar, which gives complete directions for planning the 
event, (2) a book list of new titles arranged according to 
student interests—sports, adventure, drama, and so on, (3) a 
list of book suppliers who can furnish books for Book 
Bazaars, (4) new book jackets, (5) a large Book Bazaar 
poster, (6) a radio script, When the Bookworm Turns, and 
other timely materials. 

Some schools hold their Book Bazaars during Book Week 
which is November 14-20 this year. This is timely for the 
encouragement of the purchase of books as Christmas gifts. 

Local booksellers, jobbers, or regular school supply sources 
cooperate eagerly with school Book Bazaar projects, giving 
the school a discount on all books sold. Some schools report 
book sales ranging from $100 to $2,500. Sales are high 


’ when parents and other interested citizens are invited to 


attend evening sessions of the Book Bazaar. 

A number of schools plan cultural and social events to 
supplement their week-long Book Bazaars. Examples: liter- 
ary teas when a local author is invited to discuss his writ- 
ing; round-table discussion of new books conducted by able 
students; a dress-up day when students dress as their favorite 
book characters. 

Scholastic Teacher offers awards to schools which hold 
outstanding Bazaars, those schools showing evidence of the 
best organized and best executed programs for Book Bazaar 
Week. The teacher reports on the activities: sales, student 
and adult participation and attendance, and pictures of 
program events. This year the awards include folios of 
autographed portraits of such leading authors as Carl Sand- 
burg, William Saroyan, and Edna Ferber. Attractively 
mounted, these pictures are ready for classroom use. 

Now’s the time to start planning your Book Bazaar. Use 
the coupon below to order your materials. 


SSSSS SSS ST SSE TSS S SSS T SSS T SST T TESST ETRE EERE R eee Eee ETE E EE 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER MAGAZINE 
BOOK BAZAAR DEPARTMENT 
33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Please send me 
___copies of the Book Bazaar Manual @ 25¢ each 
copies of large display poster @ 50¢ each 


packet, including above items and other display 
materials @ $1 each 
I enclose $ to cover the items checked above. 
Signed 
Title 
School 
Address. 


City. 














Zone. State. 
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MACBETH 
GOES 
AFRICAN 


To the Editor, Scholastic Teacher: 


The article “Unbury the Bard” in the 
April 7th issue of Scholastic Teacher 
had such a popular reception here at 
Cuttington [Liberia] that we thought 
your readers might be interested in a 
recent production of Macbeth by some 
of our students . ..—William R. Hughes, 
Dean of the Faculty, Cuttington College 
and Divinity School, Liberia. 


When a group of our students asked 
me to help them produce Macbeth for 
their Senior Day play, I accepted with 
deep misgivings. For one thing I wasn’t 
sure that they understood enough about 
Shakespearean tragedy to do a good job 
of interpretation. And secondly I was 
afraid that the audience, which would 
include a large number of tribal people, 
would fail to appreciate either the 


meaning of the story or the performance 
of the actors. 

My misgivings were only slightly 
modified during our pre-rehearsal con- 
ferences when I discovered that the 
students understood Macbeth all right, 
but that their understanding was poles 
apart from mine. After the performance 
I was praised for having “adapted” the 
tragedy to an African setting. Far from 
having “adapted” the drama, I merely 
stood aside and watched the actors as 
they produced what to them was a 
“natural” version of Macbeth. 


Drums and Dancing 


As was to be expected, the three 
witches resembled the 16th century 
concept of supernatural agents as little 
as present day West Africa resembles 
Renaissance England. Menacing beat- 
ing of the drums and wild ecstatic danc- 
ing of the witches were straight from 
the tradition of the primitive culture of 
the Pepper Grain Coast. Add to this 
their appearance in bubas and grass- 
skirt lappas, and you can appreciate the 
effect all this had on the audience. 
Every native African is familiar with 
the use of home-brewed “medicine” to 
avert all sorts of calamities, so when 
each witch removed the basket from 
her head and began pouring the con- 
tents into the cauldron, no one in the 


43-T 


audience could have doubted for one 
moment the potency of the charmed 
pot. 

Macbeth himself was conceived of as 
a chief and wore accordingly a heavy 
Liberian country cloth robe of alternat- 
ing blue and white stripes. Curiously 
enough, the student playing Banquo 
shied away from the tribal atmosphere 
and wore instead the khaki uniform and 
red hat of a Frontiers Force soldier. 
Since such soldiers actually are at 
times stationed on the compounds of 
chiefs, this combination was not entire- 
ly incongruous. 

It was the characterization of Lady 
Macbeth, however, that caused me the 
most discomfort at first. She was por- 
trayed in Act II as being under the in- 
fluence of alcohol, and her urging the 
assassination of King Duncan became 
the work of a drunken resolve. When 
she entered to recite, “That which hath 
made them drunk hath made me bold!” 
she carried a goblet and near-empty 
wine bottle. If her part was oversim- 
plified, it was nevertheless instantly 
comprehended by the audience. 

Taken all in all, it was a dramatic 
performance that gave pleasure and 
meaning. Such a result was possible 
only because the students interpreted 
the meaning of Shakespeare against the 
background of their own culture. 








HEROES OF HISTORY RIDE AGAIN! 


“THE AMERICAN TRAIL” 


Thirteen Dramatic Chapters (each 15 minutes long) 


Recorded on 33 1/3 LP’S 


Price—Ten Dollars (includes postage) 






(First broadcast as a public service over 325 stations, widely praised by leading 
educators and community leaders, The American Trail is sponsored by The 
Ladies Auxiliary to the Veterans of Foreign Wars, who are now offering it 
for classroom use.) 


* * * 


Order from: 


The LADIES AUXILIARY to the V.F.W., NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
406 W. 34 Street. Kansas City 11, Mo. 


Send .check or money order made payable 
to Ladies Auxiliary, V.F.W. with your order. 














MCE Materials 


OTHER COUPONS FOUND ON PAGES 40-T, 42-T, 46-T 
SSSR RSS RTC R REESE SETS STRESS TESTES E REPRE 


THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION ST-16-9-54 


Please send me descriptive literature on your Introduction 
to Maps filmstrip series and a copy of your new filmstrip 








catalogue. 
ee re 
OO EEE EE 
a Ss 


JOHNSON & JOHNSON ST-17-9-54 
Please send me information on 
—.. Bathing Time for Baby 


——.. Help Wanted. 





a ee 
TS OEE 
City. Wiaiineinlatiadetiianiecgmainaiat ee. SS 


THE LAMBERT COMPANY 

Please send me your free Care Kit 
—_—. # Student folders on Oral Hygiene 
# Student folders on Dental Care. 


ST-18-9-54 











Name ES ioe Se es = ____ Grade 
ok a ae ee | 
City. ‘i are Zone______._ State___ sadaantoes 





iliietiiitdiet hhh ttt it iit ty) 
ORRadio INDUSTRIES ST-19-9-54 


Please send me a free sample of Irish recording tape. 








OO eS Grade 
0 Eee Fe Ol See 
OS ee ee ee State_ a 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES ST-20-9-54 
Please send me a sample copy of ____ Senior Scholastic; 
World Week; 


_. Junior Scholastic; 





— Practical English. 





Name. en 
SS a ee ae a 
OE | ete 


SHELL OIL COMPANY ST-21-9-54 
Please send me your film catalogue on free loan films 








for schools. 
nN ideetiierinieercensaiconiatiiaen — ne 
SS as 4 
i State_ iceland 








SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. ST-22-9-54 


Please send me a free copy of your new booklet Teaching 
with a Filmstrip. 











Name Grade on 
CS No. Pupils. 
City. Zone State 











STATE FINANCE COMPANY ST-23-9-54 


(To save time in applying for a loan-by-mail, please fill 
ovt and mail complete application in the State Finance 


Company advertisement on page 48-T.) 


THE VENTURESOME COMPANY 





Continued from page 23-T 


On Wednesday, ahead of the usual swarm of tourists, 
the entire group sits assembled in the House of Burgesses, 
The purpose of the visit is to learn how Colonial government 
operated. A Virginia historian and school teacher begins 
the program by resting her hand lightly on the baize-covered 
table. “. . . and about there,” she says, her finger pointing, 
“I always like to think Patrick Henry sat.” Everybody looks 
around and there, as big as life, sits Joe. This introduction 
breaks the ice, and from then on the speaker holds a kind 
of gently colloquy with the group. Questions and answers 
move the story along. First, the building’s original use is 
made clear. Next, the genesis of a specific law is traced as 
the students walk from House to committee rooms and then 
to the Chamber of the Governor’s Council. In this way the 
abstract pattern of lawmaking is gradually replaced in the 
mind by a concrete, architectural one, one very much visual. 
By further connecting with the process of lawmaking the 
history of those great citizens who came here to attend to 
legislative matters, the youngsters receive a laboratory dem- 
onstration of uncommon depth. 

To conclude the morning's work we follow the stu- 
dents—going about in small units in the care of official 
hostesses—to the High Court and to the Gaol. Legislative, 
executive, judiciary—how many times do we try at home 
to establish their proper working relationship? After one 
morning here, a clear picture is drawn in the minds. 


Guides Play Important Role 


* Living, education, government are the three major units 
we study during the first half of the day. In each instance 
we go directly to its source. To my mind, the guidance, 
whether coming from the craftsmen, individual speakers, 
or from superbly well informed women guides (called host- 
esses), makes each new visit more meaningful. 

If you want to look for cultural refinement in Williams- 
burg, you must visit the Governor’s Palace, This we do 
Thursday morning. After rest hour the same afternoon, the 
students are free to go on their own. Their workbook lists 
some 22 electives, among them the following: Carriage 
Ride, Garden Tour, Candle Pouring, Powder Magazine, 
Museum Talk on Williamsburg Archaeology, a visit to Bru- 
ton Church and other buildings. So the youngsters move 
off in groups of two or three, full of plans and adventures. 
We find that letting our youngsters go on their own de- 
velops in them first a deep sense of respect for what has 
been done there. Then as the days wear on, they take on a 
proprietary love for this place. 

Even at night we try to live the Williamsburg way. One 
night we eat dinner in colonial style at the King’s Arms. 
This not only supplies a taste of past culinary glories but also 
puts to rout our most ardent trenchermen. Another night 
we listen to an organ concert in the candle-lit Bruton Church 
and walk home more thoughtful than when we came. 

So far we have given four groups a Williamsburg Study 
Week. One thing has happened to all of them. They 
arrived with a circumscribed task before them and as the 
days went by they saw this continuously enlarged and en- 
riched in dozens of unexpected ways. At a guess, very few 
will have perceived that this is part of the purpose which 
here so ostensibly prevails—to show the experiences of 
bygone generations. 
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News Briefs 


uistenables and Lookables”’ 


Beginning with this issue “Listen- 
ables and Lookables” becomes a regular 
weekly feature of the Teaching Guide 
and will be found on page three. The 
feature supplies current program notes 
on radio and TV. It will be a valuable 
service to teachers who want a timely 
program guide to supplement their 
classroom work. 

Here’s the place to find out what 
Studio One is doing next Monday night 
(It's an adaptation of Leonard Ross’ 
“The Education of Hyman Kaplan.”), 
and to see how closely the subject dis- 
cussed on America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air will tie in with Wednesday’s 
current affairs lesson. 

“Listenables and Lookables” is an 
outgrowth of the activities of the Radio 
Committee of the National Council of 
Teachers of English. Following a three- 
year sponsorship by the NCTE, it was 
published privately by Leon C. Hood 
and later by Morris Goldberger who 
will continue as its editor. 


U. N. Stamp Club 


The United Nations Stamp Clubs, a 
project conducted by Scholastic Maga- 
zines in cooperation with the U. N., re- 
ports that over 2,500 branch clubs have 
been formed with total membership ex- 
ceeding 15,000. 

Branch clubs are active in every state 
and in Canada. Requests for member- 
ship are coming in from the United 
Kingdom, Spain, East and West Ger- 
many, the Netherlands, Haiti, Brazil, 
South Africa, Japan, and other lands. 

For the present, UNSC membership 
is limited to the United States and Can- 
ada because of currency regulations and 
the difficulty of mailing information kits 
promptly to clubs around the world. 

Each member club receives informa- 
tion kits six times during the school 
year. The first kit includes the following 
items: a map showing area and popula- 
tion of U. N. member nations; a color 
poster showing flags of member nations; 
a poster exhibiting U. N. stamps; a 
charter certificate; membership card; a 
membership button; a free packet of 
stamps; and the Globe-Trotter (official 
Club bulletin). The remaining five kits 
include subsequent issues of the Globe- 
Trotter and stamp material. 

Designed primarily for junior collec- 
tors, UNSC has received hundreds of 
requests from adults interested in form- 
ing community and classroom stamp 
clubs. For additional information on the 
U.N. Stamp Clubs, write Tony Simon, 
Director, 33 West 42nd Street, New 
York $6, N. Y. 








FOR YOUR SOCIAL 


, iee STUDIES CLASSES 


NOW! Free! Compact, portable 
phonograph, ideal for the classroom, 
with the purchase of the four album 
Social Studies Unit for Jr. and Sr. 
High School classes. This is a nation- 
ally advertised phonograph. Not an 
“off-brand” or discontinued model. 


REVIEWERS APPLAUD 

AUDIO CLASSROOM ALBUMS 

“Brilliantly done’ —SOCIAL EDU- 
CATION; “Far and away the finest we 
have heard . . .”— EDUCATIONAL 
SCREEN; “Remarkable . . .”—AMERI- 
CAN HERITAGE; “High standards of 
scholarship . . . dramatic and documen- 
tary devices heighten interest”—AUDIO.- 
VISUAL GUIDE. 
e@ “WORLD HISTORY” 

3 L.P. records—12 topics 

Phoenician Traders ¢ Golden Age of 
Greece © Turning Point for Rome e 
Decline of Rome ¢ Feudal Manor e 
Towns Against Feudalism e Gateway to 
Discovery ¢ Renaissance Scientist e 
Rights of Man e Prussia Forges a Nation 
e Emerging of Japan e Building of an 
Empire. 
e “CITIZENS IN ACTION” 

2 L.P. records—7 topics 

What Is Politics? ¢ Operation Voter 

e Three Key Men © The Lobbyist e 


Parties and Platforms ¢ Polling Politics 
e Rascals In—Reformers Out! 





SPEED 
™ PORTABLE 
PHONOGRAPH 





vA 


e@ “AMERICAN 


oi 


HISTORY” 2 LP. records—8 topics 


The Indentured Servant e¢ Electing 
Jefferson e¢ Louisiana Purchase ¢ 
Monroe Doctrine ¢ Freedom and Freed- 
men @ What Was the West? e Battle 
Over the Philippines e¢ The League: 
Wilson vs. Lodge. 


e “AMERICAN GOVERNMENT” 
3 L.P. records—12 topics 
Legislators Are People e¢ What Is 
Representation? ¢ Inside Story of a Law 
e Congress—Play Ball! e¢ Executive as 
Congressional Leader e Executive in 
Foreign Policy ¢ The Bureaucrat ¢ 
Target—Nine Old Men e A Court Be- 
comes Supreme ¢ Our Unwritten Con- 
stitution e A President Is Checked ¢ 
The Court Changes Its Mind. 
ORDER NOW! FOUR ALBUMS 
— TEACHERS GUIDE BOOKS - 
FREE 3 SPEED PHONOGRAPH— 
all for only $62.00, the cost of the 
albums alone!! Single Albums, with- 
out phonograph: American History and 
Citizens in Action, $12.50 each; Ameri- 


can Government and World History, 


$18.50 each. 
Immediate shipment on receipt of 
check or purchase order. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


AUDIO CLASSROOM SERVICES, 323 S. Franklin St., Chicago 6, Illinois 





















World-famous McALPIN} Hotel 
is the center of everything 
worthwhile in New York. 
Convenient to shopping, 
business and theatres. 
Utmost in comfort 
and service. 
1500 Rooms 
with bath- radio 
from $4.50 


A TISCH HOTEL 


‘ALPIN 


“wares HOTEL 


BROADWAY AT 34th ST.. NEW YORK 7 















FILMSTRIPS on: 


Hawaii, Early West, Begin- 
ning Music, Ocean Freight- 
ers, Trees and Forestry, 
Water and Soil Conservation, Public Re- 
lations, Evolution of the Modern Farm. 





1056 S. Robertson Bivd., Los Angeles 35, Cal. 














Coming October 6th: RADIO-TV 
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MAKE EXTRA MONEY SELLING EXCITING 


New DAY-GLO 


AAAS 





FUP EL TETANY 


s Col 


4 
4 









, value $1.00 DAY 
Ss! 


This is America’s biggest 
greeting card and gift lin 
every one of your friends and neigh 





alized papkine sibbenn pencils, stationery, etches 
NUS . h name 
Tso! is and assortments on epocovel. 
ganizations: ask for special credit plan and fund-raising ideas. 
E STYLE LINE, Dept. C-19 
3145 Nicotlet Ave. 





Educational Films 


for classroom use 


about strange and fascinating 


AUSTRALIA 


are available for rent or purchase. 


Send for free catalog of 16mm. 
subjects in Kodachrome and 
black and white 
Australian News & Information Bureau 
636 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 





. I New L ’ 
Greetings Sell Amazingly Fast! 
Show most daring idea in years . . . super 
Assortment sells on 


/ 
—— - 
sae! . ight! Alsonew Parchment and super va! 
America’s Biggest | 2itor si.00 boxes! Huge line other fast 


Line of sellers — 512 items in Religious, 
thrilling selection of Giftal fou meke up vo 
Money Makers full 60% cash profit on every dollar seller. 


= 
ie, something for 
rs! 


Name Imprinted Christmas Cards 


Or- 
Write! 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








TAKE A STUDY COURSE ON WHEELS 
NEXT SUMMER 

[] New England, 3 hours college credit. 

( California 3 weeks conducted. 

[] Also, Free European Tour Folder. 

(| Steamship or Air Reserv. Engage Now. 


ARNOLD TOURS 2iSove*s- 


Boston 16, Mass. 

















FUE Materials 


OTHER COUPONS FOUND ON PAGES 40.T, 42-T, 44-T 


@ TEACHING FILM CUSTODIANS ST-24-9-54 
Na»2 


Please send me free catalogue, English Language Arts- 
Films for Classroom Use. 











Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils_— 
a Zone State. 





SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSESEEESESSESEESEEEE EEE Seeeeeeee 
@ ST-25-9-54 
Name_ 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


Please send me full details on how to start a TAB Club. 








Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils. 
City Zone State. 





LRORRREREEEE ERE REE EEE REE EER ERE REE EER ERE REE EEE EEE EEE R EE EEE EEE EST 
@ ST-26-9-54 
Name 


TELEBOOK 


Please send me full details about a Telebook recording. 








Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 
City. Zone State. 








SSCS TEESE ee eee eee 
UNITED WORLD FILMS ST-27-9-54 
Free social studies film preview to subscribers of 10 or 
more copies Junior Scholastic or Newstime. See complete 
details page 33-T. eg 











Name Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils. a 
City Zone State. 





SSSSCSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSEESSEEEEEKREEEE EEE eee eeeee 
@ ST-28-9-54 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH 


Please send me your free booklet on 16mm _ projector. 








Name Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils. 
City Zone. . State 








THE WILDROOT COMPANY ST-29-9-54 


@ Please send descriptive folder on 
and______ copies of James Heaphy’s teaching guide. 








Name_ — Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 
City Zone. State. 
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YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS ST-30-9-54 
Please send descriptive foider on 


The Pageant of America filmstrips 





—__. The Pageant of America, 15 volumes 








Name Grade. 
Street or R.D No. Pupils. 
City Zone State 
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YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC. ST-31-9-54 
Please send me your new 1954-55 descriptive filmstrip 








catalogue. 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils. 
City Zone. State 











ALONG 
The American Trail 


HE AMERICAN TRAIL, a series of 13 recorded pro- 

grams sponsored by the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, and released more than a year ago, has 
been hailed by teachers as a welcome addition to the grow- 
ing assortment of worthwhile teaching materials. Hearing the 
records should convince you that here are instructional mate- 
terials that give a feeling of reality to historical facts. The 
manner in which the facts are presented—carefully organ- 
ized to lend themselves best to classroom use—insures the 
most in learning experiences. 

Based on important events in American history, the series 
begins with Dispatch to New York, which depicts the enact- 
ment of our Constitution into law after a series of stormy 
events which includes dramatization of a plot to sabotage 
the Constitution. 

Chapter two, titled The Northwest Ordinance, is not 
without some of the cowboy and Indian story appeal. It is 
a dramatic account of the struggle of the settlers of the 
Northwest territory in their fight for the right of self- 
government. 

Other chapters dramatize important events leading to the 
Louisiana Purchase, the Lewis and Clark Expedition, and 
the California Gold Rush. In a program entitled The Magic 
Wire we hear the story of Samuel F. B. Morse. The Rich 
Desert takes us to the great Southwest where we learn of 
man’s struggle against the hostile desert. Such additional 
titles as On to Monterey, The New South, The Blue Yonder 
and The Brave Flag complete the series. Accompanying the 
records is a study guide for teachers, giving a brief resume 


- of program content and suggestions for follow-up activities. 


Most of us recognize the importance of follow-up activi- 
ties for they usually determine the educational effectiveness 
of what we hear. There is plenty of material to provide even 
the most ardent of budding historians with research projects, 
with enough left over for side trips into social studies, sci- 
ence, literature, art and geography. 

Then, too, there is the important by-product of class 
listening—the improvement of taste and the development of 
discrimination. Pupils can be led gradually to listen more 
critically to the programs they hear at home. 

These and other instructional materials will have true 
value only to the extent that we refuse merely to listen to 
them but insist that they be used to fill a pupil need at some 
particular time in his learning experience.—G. G. Broderick, 
Radio-Television Specialist, U. S. Office of Education. 





me Scholastic Magazines are pleased to 
announce the addition of Dudley Meek 
to the administrative staff as Treasurer 
and Vice-President. A well-known 
leader in the field of educational pub- 
lishing, Mr. Meek served for 32 years 
with Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
This summer Mr. Meek served on the 
staff of Radcliffe College, conducting 
a graduate course in “Publishing Pro- 
cedures.” 

Kenneth M. Gould, editor-in-chief of Scholastic Maga- 
zines, participated in the Invitation to Learning network 
program Aug. 15, with Lin Yutang and moderator Lyman 
Bryson, in a discussion of The Book of Tao, by Lao-Tse. 
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New Films and Filmstrips 


New Films 


Achievementin Steel—color, “Achieve- 
ment,” National Steel Corp., Grant 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Free. 

Freedom to Learn—27 mins., color 
or b&w, National Education Assn., 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 

Holiday in Nassau—30 mins., color; 
So Small My Island—30 mins., Japan. 
Pan American World Airways, 135 
East 42nd St., N. Y. C. 17. Free. 

Volpone—97 mins., French produc- 
tion of Ben Jonson’s satire; Lobola—26 
mins., social problems of South Afri- 
can natives. Dong Kingman—15 mins., 
color, watercolorist. Contemporary 
Films, 13 East 37th St., N. Y. C. 16. 

American Revolution series: Back- 
ground Period, War Years, Postwar Pe- 
riod—each 10 mins., color or b&w. 
Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 
1, Ill. 

This Jet Age—13 mins., The Third 
River—28 mins., oil in Iraq; Channel 
Islands—16 mins., The Heart Is High- 
land—20 mins., color, Scotland; They 
Planted a Stone—26 mins., Sudanese 
desert village. British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 
20. 

All the King’s Men, The Magic 
Carpet, Whistle at Eaton Falls, Lost 
Horizon, Bandit of Sherwood Forest, 
Return of Monte Cristo, Lorna Doone, 
Great Dan Patch—among new additions 
to feature library of Association Films, 
347 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 17. 

Freedom to Read—14 mins., Center 
for Mass Communication, Columbia 
University Press, 1125 Amsterdam 
nue. N. ¥. €C. 25. 

“This Is America” releases: about 15 
mins. each—Shark Killers, This Is Little 
League, Tower of Destiny (UN Head- 
quarters), Escape to Freedom (refu- 
gees), Transatlantic Hop, Canadian 
Mounties, Conquest of Ungava, Men 
of Science—from McGraw-Hill Text- 
Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
36. 

Problem Clinic—12 mins., legal aid; 
Frontier College—21 mins., education 
in Canada’s hinterland; Wardens of 
Waterton—12 mins., color or b&w, Na- 
tional Park; Maritime Holiday—13 
mins., color or b&w; Mountains of the 
West—20 mins.; Physical Regions of 
Canada—23 mins.; One Little Indian— 
16 mins., color or b&w, puppet film on 
traffic safety. National Film Board of 
Canada, 1270 Sixth Ave., N. Y. C. 20. 

The Murrow-McCarthy Debate—45 
mins., American Federation of Labor, 
Dept. of Education, 1625 Eye St., 
N.W., Washington, D; C. 

You Are What You Think—30 mins., 


Ideal Pictures, 58 E. South Water St., 
Chicago 1, Ill. 


New Filmstrips and Slides 


How to Use Consumer Credit Wise- 
ly—free loan. Consumer Education 
Dept., Household Finance Corp., 919 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 

Our Transportation Services series— 
35 to 48 frs. each—Transportation by 
Air—3 parts; Transportation by Water 
—4 parts; Transportation by Road—4 
parts. Arctic Flowers—35 frs., color. 
National Film Board of Canada. 

Living and Working Together series 
—color, for lower grades: Family Be- 
gins the Day, Safe Way to School, 
Busy Morning in School, Lunch and 
Play at School, Birthday Party at 
School, Family at Home. Jam Handy 
Organization, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit 11, Mich. 

All About Air series—color: What Air 
Is, What Air Does, What Air Pressure 
Is, Using Air Pressure, Using Com- 
pressed Air. Visual Sciences, Suffern, 
MN: ¥. 

Young America Sings—new type mu- 
sic education material, two grade-units 
now available, each contains 2 records 
and 8 filmstrips: Fourth Grade Unit 
contains songs selected to bridge gap 
from rote singing to note reading, 
awareness of phrase, etc. Fifth Grade 
Unit—songs of increasing complexity, 
two-part singing plus chromatic tones, 
major and minor mode, divided beats. 
Demonstration kit available on free 
loan. Young America Films, 18 E. 
4lst St., N. Y. C. 17. 

New Color-slide Lectures: each set 
contains 40 color slides and text with 
full commentary on each picture: Ital- 
ian Painting, Gothic and Early Renais- 
sance; Italian Painting, High Renais- 
sance to Baroque, Five Centuries of 
French Painting; Modern Painting in 
France; Masters of Dutch and Flemish 
Painting. American Federation of Arts, 
1083 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 28. 

—Vera Falconer 








Two color films on nutrition and agriculture 
that are completely ‘‘different’’: 


“A Story of Whole Grain 
Breads” and “Golden Earth” 


Many other films available now. 
Write for brochures to: 
GOLDEN KEY PRODUCTIONS 
1921 Hillhurst Ave., Hollywood 27, California 














+ “BACKGROUNDS 
OF OUR FREEDOM” 
Growing Filmstrip Series 
on Democracy’s History! 

e ¢ Free Catalog, Free Preview. 


Write: 
° . ° Py 9-11 63rd Dri 
heritage filmstrips, inc. fig pax ys.Ny. 
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PRINCIPALS — SENIOR SPONSORS 


You can obtain 


GRADUATION 
PERSONAL CARDS 


FOR YOUR SENIOR CLASS 


for per order of 
only C 100 cards 
Paneled — Miss or Gents Size 


They will exactly match or be in complete 
harmony with announcements manufac- 
tured by any company using highest 
quality stock. 

Learn about our Personal Card fund raising 
plan which enables you fo buy direct and save 
40% for your senior class treasury. It is used 
in several thousand schools each year to help 
finance yearbooks or other class undertakings. 


Write today for free sample kit 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. T 
1509 Maple St. Scranton 5, Penna. 








Longmans Plays 


A fine, selected list of one-act 
and three-act farces, comedies, 
mysteries and dramas. Ask us 
to send you our new free play 
catalogue which will help you 
to plan your season. 


Play Department 


Longmans, Green and Co. 
55 Fifth Avenue New York 3 














HOME 
CRAFT 
COURSE 


Learn to make 
fast - selling 
Plastic Jewelry, Novelties, Signs, 
Lamps, Toys, Furniture, Gifts. 
Amazing new Plastic Working 
Course for MEN and WOMEN tells 
and shows how to fabricate, cast, 
laminate, color, mold, internal carve, 
etc., in easy-to-master words and 
pictures. No special tools needed. 
All plastics and materials for 23 
PROJECTS included in course. 
Course actually pays for itself. Make 
popular plastics items for EXTRA 
INCOME! Write for FREE intor- 
mation TODAY. 


Interstate Training Service 
Dept. C52-J, PORTLAND 13, OREGON 


New PLASTIC 




















Free Films 


About 3,000 Free Films are listed, classi- 
fied, and separately indexed by title, 
subject, and source in the New, 1954 — 

Educators Guide to Free Films 

Helps you to enrich and 
vitalize your teaching 
— Authentic — 
— Comprehensive — Easy to Use — 


Available for $6.00 on 30 day approval 


EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 
Dept. ST. Randolph 9, Wis. 


oe 














Buy U.S. Savings Bonds 





@ TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to 


# BORROW ‘100°°..5600% 
By Mail-in compute privacy! 
FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required | feccy ‘ates ad rina 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. $ 100° 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS School board members, 
WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS trienda, relatives, merohants 30000 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE know you are applying for 
State Finance LOAN-BY- 
MAIL. All mail is sent to you 00 
Ss I ts N AT U R E °o N LY in a plain envelope and the 
. . transaction is completely 
, Teacher loans are made on sigitiature only—no co- confidential and private. 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
»ersonal property. ° at ‘ 7 - 
personal property are married or single, you may solve your money prob- | 
CONVENIENT TERMS lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the ~ 
aa < . short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 
C ot ag monthly installments pay loan out of to do. We’ll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income. aie ey wae 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only approv ed. We guarantee satisfac ee way oes old 
for the time you use the money—no longer! organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska — 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 7 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 


amount you need from the chart; then rush application, 


























® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is Old Reliable Company 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company. Over 50 Years of Service 


PRIVATE = STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


® The loan is made by mail from the pri- ! 410 KILPATRICK BLDG. 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


a 
PAY for HOME REPAIRS | credit managers—only you and we know 


about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 


==*="= FOR $100°° to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ----------~ 


The following are all the debts that I have: 





To State Finance Company, Dept. U-151 

410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska Full Amount | Paying 

Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing Address 

made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge 

or cost whatsoever. 

Amount you want to borrow On what date of month will your | iia NT ee inicesthptinapenninicselotes iii tl <cvtioteceee 
Gamase present Calne, Reny) 0. Papenent BE IN OUR CEFICSt.—— FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Please list_ below relative information 

Amount earned Number of months for our confidential files 

aa per month .... you receive salary sksenctiunepeplienall 

7 Name of Relative...................................................... (Relationship) 

Name and address 


- 

7 

a 

5 

. 

o 

s 

4 

a 

5 

' 

o 

’ of school you teach 

g How long with Previous 

4 present employer..________ -—---- employment... CB eee ee: | 
3 "s Salary 4 

: ap ee . : seme OOF mouth §...... — ° Street... Town................ - Occup. 

8 To whom are payments on Name of Relative poe Ae tO ER De Sa ..... (Relationship) ............. 

€ 

¥ 

' 

’ 

' 

‘ 

' 

s 

a 

a 

’ 

2 

J 


auto made? (Name) wail Se ee ee : 
eee. eee Ue sa. OOgup.........<a 


Bank you deal with (Name) icidgianlcca” 

Amount you owe bank? $ - ..... Monthly payments? $ 

What security on bank loan? Street... . Tow . State... Oocoup............ am 
I agree 


List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) y ou NOW owe on a loan: The above statements are meds for the’ purpose of securing a loan. 
if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agen 


Name of Relative............ echicmmpdicevitégs ......--. (Relationship)...... 


a YF tes 5 | Ee ° Mh s<thssetens 
Pay rent or real estate Sign Full Street 

payment to? (Name) ‘ ; a. Town ee 
Purpose of loan. 2 . a ee tie nnananoteoessnccetngnnccneipiicestiilents SL te S| ORR cncadncccoes: MIMD os:ccatssats tsp ssc 








the unpaid principal and int. | Date 


‘NOTE Amt. | 1st pme. due date| Final pmt. due date | Prin. and Int. pmt. | Mo. pmt. (except final) | Final pmt. equal in any case to | Omaha, Nebraska 
of loan 





3% = month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not ex- Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, sh 
Agreed ie ng $150 and 244% per month on that part over $150 and not at payee’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payab 


of interest in excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on any remainder of such 
* Cunpaid principal balance; computed on the basis of the number of It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined und 
days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska. 
in Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal This note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject to acceptan 
amount above stated, the undersigned promise to py to said company at its above office said principal by the payee at its office located as shown above, it is understood that if the lo 
amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid. is not approved, this note and any evidence of security accompanying it wil 
Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments promptly returned to the undersigned. 
as above indicated beginning on the stated due date for the first Evrae and con- 
tinuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the stated due 
date for the final payment. 

PERSONAL 


NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACH- SKEGUIRED | 
ING SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED. a married, t both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 


RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 


VRS SSSSSS SS SSSSSSSCSSCSTS SSSSSSSCSSSESTSE SSESSSSSSCSSSS SESS ST STSSESS SSC EST SSS eeec fee ee eee 
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